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CALL FOR DEDICATION IN 1950 


“Extending Area of Political Understanding’ 


HE fourth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly took action on 
a greater number of important 
problems than any previous session. 

I need only mention such con- 
crete and positive action as the plan 
for the disposition of the former 
Italian colonies; the United Nations 
program of technical assistance for 
economic development; the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Field 
Service and Panel of Field Ob- 
servers; the decision to create a 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East; the many _ resolutions 
strengthening the administration of 
the United Nations trusteeship sys- 
tem and extending the scope of 
United Nations assistance to de- 
pendent peoples everywhere under 
Chapter XI of the Charter. 

Every session, of course, is bound 
to produce some decisions with 
which some of us may disagree. But 
this session of the General Assembly 
—on balance—demonstrated more 
convincingly than before the capacity 
of the United Nations to do con- 
structive work for the progress of 
peoples toward a better life even in 
the midst of the Great Power con- 
flict. 


New Weapons of Peace 


It took decisions which will help 
hundreds of millions of human 
beings. These decisions will also 
help to strengthen the United Na- 
tions itself because they provide for 
the development and use of addi- 
tional tools of international admin- 
istration, investigation, and  con- 
ciliation. The Assembly has thus 
furnished the armory of peace with 
new weapons against war and 
poverty and inferior status. 
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by Trygve Lie 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


There have not been any recent 
signs of lessening of tension in the 
Great Power conflict. One should 
recall, however, the state of “ings 
almost exactly one year ago when 
the first part of the third session of 
the General Assembly adjourned in 
Paris on December 12, 1948, in the 
shadow of the most dangerous Great 
Power conflict of all—the deadlock 
in Berlin. 

On that occasion I expressed my 
belief that “the real desire of the 
peoples of the world—the peoples 
of the Great Powers just as much 
as those of the smaller countries— 
was best expressed at this Assembly 
in the resolution introduced by 
Mexico and unanimously adopted— 
the appeal to the Great Powers to 
renew their efforts to compose their 
differences and establish a_ lasting 
peace.” 

I think that the Great Powers have 
taken some positive steps toward 
carrying out the spirit of that resolu- 
tion during the year that has passed 
since it was adopted. The Berlin 
deadlock has been broken, the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers met last 
June, and the deputies have been 
carrying on their work toward agree- 
ment on an Austrian peace treaty. 

I believe that the Assembly’s deci- 
sion to ask the permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
“to explore all possible avenues and 
examine all concrete suggestions with 
a view to determining whether they 
might lead to an agreement” on the 
question of atomic energy is in the 
spirit of the resolution introduced 
by Mexico last year. So is the unani- 
mous vote, in which East and West 
united, in support of the United 
Nations program of technical as- 
sistance for economic development. 

Last summer when I left for my 
vacation in Norway, I said that | 


hoped we might be entering a period 
of “cold peace.” I am afraid that | 
was too optimistic and that we are 
still in the period of “cold war.’ In 
this situation, the Assembly’s action 
on atomic energy may turn out, in 
the long run, to be one of the most 
important things the Assembly did. 


Substantial Improvement 


If we have not made much 
progress during 1949 toward settling 
or adjusting the basic conflict that 
has delayed peace and hampered the 
United Nations since the end of the 
war, we have at least moved forward 
to a point where the world has a 
right to hope for a step-by-step re- 
sumption of real negotiation between 
both sides. This, in itself, would be 
a substantial improvement over the 
situation that has prevailed most of 
the time over the past three years— 
the mere reiteration of fixed positions 
—instead of that flexibility and will- 
ingness to compromise in the com- 
mon interest which are so essential 
to peaceful progress. 

As we enter the year 1950, and 
thus approach the half-way point 
in the 20th century, the resolution 
of Mexico of 1948 continues to stand 
as the expression of the unanimous 
will of the Members of the United 
Nations. Those who believe that 
agreement and accommodation 
among the Great Powers must be 
achieved in the years ahead should 
dedicate themselves in 1950 to ex- 
tending the area of political under- 
standing between East and West at 
every Opportunity. 

May the Governments of the 
Great Powers, with the help of the 
smaller Powers, make of the coming 
year a true turning point on the dif- 
ficult road to a secure peace. 





The General Assembly 


RECORD OF FOURTH SESSION 


HE fourth session of the As- 

sembly, which began Septem- 

ber 20, ended on December 
10, after having met for 71 days 
and considered an agenda of 68 
questions. 

From the beginning, the As- 
sembly’s pace was more rapid than at 
previous sessions. The general de- 
bate, in which 36 delegations 
participated, was completed in five 
days. 

After this, the Assembly went to 
work on specific agenda items. The 
question of the former Italian colo- 
nies—among the most difficult mat- 
ters.ever submitted to it—was settled 
by an almost unanimous vote after 
months of work and debate and fail- 
ure of a first attempt in May. 

Before adjournment it elected 
Adrian Pelt, one of the Assistant 
Secretaries-General of the United 
Nations, as High Commissioner of 
the United Nations in Libya. 

The discussions on atomic energy 
and the regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments, the debates 
on the Soviet proposal for a five- 
power peace pact and the counter 
proposal of the United States and the 
United Kingdom on the “essentials 
of peace,” permitted at least a clearer 
view of some of the great problems, 
which, though not solved during this 
session, must some day be solved. 

On Palestine, the Assembly, after 
having refused to reconsider its re- 
jection of a proposal to hold a spe- 
cial session, adopted a _ resolution 
concerning the City of Jerusalem and 
the protection of the Holy Places. 
Based on the resolution of 1947, this 
anticipated the establishment of in- 
ternational control, administered by 
the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council. 
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The Assembly reached unanimity 
on a program of technical assistance 
for under-developed countries and 
for the establishment of a United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East. 

The deliberations on the trustee- 
ship system and on non-self govern- 
ing territories, as well as those con- 
cerning South-West Africa, showed 
the importance which Members of 
the United Nations attach to the ap- 
plication of Chapters XI and XII of 
the Charter. 

By the establishment of a High 
Commissioner for refugees; by adop- 
tion of a convention for the Sup- 
pression of Traffic in Persons and 


the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others in which, for the first time, 
an international agreement of this 
nature included the idea of preven- 
tion and rehabilitation; by the ex- 
tension of the United Nations Inter- 
national Childrens’ Emergency Fund 
—by these measures the Assembly 
showed that in humanitarian and so- 
cial matters it was guided by the 
precepts of the International co- 
operation set forth in the Charter. 

During the session, on United Na- 
tions Day, October 24, the corner- 
stone of the permanent headquarters 
of the United Nations in the City of 
New York was laid in the presence 
of Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States. 





Political and 
Security Questions 


The Assembly considered eight 
questions in the strictly political field. 
Of these, two—the Soviet draft reso- 
lution condemning preparations for 
a new war and recommending the 
conclusion of a five-power pact, and 
the complaint of the Chinese delega- 
tion concerning threats to the politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China—were added to the 
agenda after the opening of the ses- 
sion. All other questions had already 
been considered by the Assembly at 
previous sessions. These included the 
question of the former Italian colo- 
nies; Greece and the Balkans; Korea; 
human rights in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania; Palestine (in regard to 
the status of Jerusalem, protection of 


the Holy Places, and aid for refu- 
gees) and Indonesia. 


Former Italian Colonies 


The Assembly’s settlement of the 
question of the former Italian colo- 
nies which had been submitted to it 
on July 15, 1948, by the four powers 
responsible under the Peace Treaty 
with Italy, was in the nature of a 
compromise. 

While attempting, in accordance 
with the Peace Treaty, to take into 
consideration the wishes and welfare 
of the populations and the interests 
of peace and security, the Assembly 
also strove to reconcile two funda- 
mental tendencies which became evi- 
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dent during the discussions: one in 
favor of independence of the colo- 
nial peoples, the other in favor of 
Italy. 

Although it began consideration 
of the matter on September 30, the 
Assembly did not reach a solution 
until November 21, after a general 
debate in which most of the delega- 
tions expressed their views. In addi- 
tion, the representative of Italy and 
representatives of ten political parties 
or organizations of the territories 
concerned took part. Many pro- 
posals and amendments were sub- 
mitted, and eventually a sub-com- 
mittee of 21 members, which held 29 
meetings, drew up a_ text which 
served as a basis for the final draft 
resolution. 


Recommendations 


This text, which was finally 
adopted by the First Committee and 
subsequently approved by the As- 
sembly, by a vote of 48-1, with 9 
abstentions, recommends: 

1) with respect to Libya: con- 
stitution of an independent and sov- 
ereign state, whose independence will 
become effective not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1952; in the meantime a 
United Nations Commissioner will 
assist the population in the formula- 
tion of the constitution and the 
establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment; he will be assisted by a 
Council of ten members namely, a) 
one representative nominated by the 
Government of each of the follow- 
ing countries: Egypt, France, Italy, 
Pakistan, the United Kingdom and 
the United States; b) one representa- 
tive of the people of each of the 
three regions of Libya and one repre- 
sentative of the minorities in Libya. 

2) with respect to Somaliland: 
constitution of an independent and 
sovereign state, whose independence 
will become effective at the end of 
ten years. In the meantime, Somali- 
land will be placed under the Inter- 
national Trusteeship System with 
Italy as the Adminstering Authority; 
Italy will be aided by an Advisory 
Council composed of representatives 
of Colombia, Egypt, and the Philip- 
pines. The Trusteeship Agreement 
will include an annex containing a 
declaration, drawn up in conformity 
with a text proposed by India, on the 
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The Secretary-General presenting President Romulo with a specially mounted gavel, the 
gift of the Secretariat, during the closing hours of the General Assembly's fourth session. 
The gavel was made in the United Nations workshop at Lake Success. 


constitutional principles guaranteeing 
the rights of the inhabitants of 
Somaliland. 

3) with respect to Eritrea: inquiry 
by a Commisson composed of repre- 
sentatives of Burma, Guatemala, 
Norway, Pakistan, and the Union of 
South Africa, to ascertain the wishes 
of the inhabitants and the best means 
of settling the problem of Eritrea. 
The Commission is to submit its re- 
port not later than June 15, 1950. 

It became clear during considera- 
tion that not only the Governments 
represented at the Assembly, but also 
the peoples concerned held divergent 
views on the question of Eritrea and 
that a conciliatory solution was, for 
the time being, impossible. 


The U.S.S.R. Proposal 


U.S.S.R. had submitted a solution 
for the whole of the former Italian 
colonies, a solution which the First 
Committee rejected (by majorities 
varying from 24 to 34 votes) and 
which the Assembly, after adopting 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
First Committee, decided not to con- 
sider further. 

This solution proposed granting 


independence to the three former 
Italian colonies at various times, im- 
mediately in the case of Libya, and 
after five years in the case of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
called for the withdrawal from Libya 
within three months of all foreign 
forces and military personnel and 
liquidation of all military bases. As 
regards Eritrea and Italian Somali- 
land, it proposed an identical system 
of government during the five years 
preceding independence; that is, the 
two territories would have been 
placed under the direct trusteeship of 
the United Nations with administra- 
tors having full executive powers, ap- 
pointed by the Trusteeship Council 
and responsible to it. These ad- 
ministrators were to be assisted by 
an advisory committee comprising 
representatives of the five permanent 
Members of the Security Council and 
of Italy and Ethiopia, together with 
one European and two indigenous 
residents of the territory nominated 
by the seven representatives. Lastly, 
Ethiopia would have been ceded a 
part of the territory of Eritrea pro- 
viding her with an outlet to the sea 
through the port of Asab. 








Independence of Korea 


The problem of Korea was con- 
sidered in the light of the report of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea and of a statement made in 
the ad hoc Political Committee by 
a representative of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea). 

The United Nations Commission 
on Korea noted that, despite the 
“fervent desire for peaceful unifica- 
tion” cherished by the population of 
South Korea, its Government had 
made it clear that it viewed any 
suggestions for North-South discus- 
sion as a form of disloyalty. In 
this connection, the Commission ex- 
pressed the view that “a broadening 
of the Government's political base 
would allow it to meet these difficul- 
ties more successfully.” It also 
noted that “the northern regime is 
the creature of a military occupant 
and has never been willing to give 
its subjects an opportunity to pass 
upon its claim to rule” and added 
that all its efforts to contact the 
North had met with no response. 
While the Commission had been 
able to observe the withdrawal of 
the American occupation forces, the 
report stated, this was not true of 
the Soviet forces. It noted that, 
apart from the “lack of a spirit of 
compromise,” there was “growing 
military strength” in the North and 
South, increasingly frequent  ex- 
changes of fire and armed raids 
along the 38th parallel, and a pos- 
sibility of a “military conflict” which 
“would mean the most barbarous 
civil war.” 


Important Factor 


In appraising the reasons for its 
own failure to accomplish the task 
with which it had been charged, par- 
ticularly the unification of Korea, 
the Commission noted that, “of the 
factors having a decisive bearing on 
that lack of success .. . the relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States continued to be the largest 
single, and perhaps decisive, factor 
contributing to the increased harden- 
ing of relations between north and 
south.” 


Two draft resolutions were sub- 





mitted to the Assembly on the Ko- 
rean question: the first a joint pro- 
posal by the United States, Australia, 
China, and the Philippines, and the 
second a draft resolution by the 
U.S.S.R. calling for the “immediate” 
termination of the United Nations 
Commission on Korea whose “activ- 
ities are an obstacle to the unifica- 
tion” of Korea and “are incompati- 
ble’ with the principle that “the 
unification of Korea and the estab- 
lishment of a unified democratic state 
are the task of the Korean people 
itself” without “foreign intervention.” 
This draft resolution was rejected. 

The joint draft resolution was 
adopted by the Assembly by a vote 
of 48-6, with 3 abstentions. It 
continued the Commission on Korea 
and broadened its terms of reference. 
It noted that “the unification of 
Korea” had “not yet been achieved” 
and recalled the Assembly’s declara- 
tion of December 1948 that a lawful 
government (the Government of the 
Republic of Korea) had been estab- 
lished, having effective control and 
jurisdiction over that part of Korea 
where the Commission was able to 
observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of 
Korea reside. 


Elections Cited 


It further recalled that this Gov- 
ernment was based on the elections 
which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate of that 
part of Korea and which were ob- 
served by the Temporary Commis- 
sion, and that “this is the only such 
Government in Korea.” 

The Assembly then instructed the 
Commission to “assist in bringing 
about the unification of Korea,” and 
to “be available for observation and 
consultation in the continuing de- 
velopment of representative govern- 
ment.” 

Furthermore, “concerned lest the 
situation described by the Commis- 
sion in its report menace the safety 
and well-being of the Republic of 
Korea .. . and lead to open military 
conflict in Korea . . .,” the resolution 
instructed the Commission to observe 
and report on “any developments 
which might lead to or otherwise 
involve military conflict in Korea.” 


Threats to China 


At the request of the Chinese dele- 
gation, the Assembly approved the 
following question for its agenda, 
“Threats to the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of 
China and to the peace of the Far 
East, resulting from Soviet violations 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, and from Soviet violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

When the Chairman of the First 
Committee, to whom the request of 
the Chinese delegation had been 
addressed, opened the discussion on 
this subject, the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., together with those of Po- 
land, the Byelorussian S.S.R., the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Czechoslova- 
kia maintained that the Government 
of the Chinese People’s Republic was 
the only legal government of China 
and that this point on the agenda 
could not rightfully be considered, 
since it was presented by a delegation 
which had no authority to represent 
the Chinese people. In consequence 
of this and of other points raised 
during the meeting, the five delega- 
tions stated that they would take 
no part in the consideration of the 
matter and would not recognize any 
decision. 

The representative of Yugoslavia 
said the Committee should first de- 
cide whether it was competent to 
discuss a question placed on the 
agenda at the request of a delegation 
which no longer had the right to 
represent China. In answer, the 
Chairman said the rights of the 
Chinese delegation were not under 
consideration; only the Credentials 
Committee could decide this ques- 
tion, and, until it had done so, the 
question of rights could not be raised. 

The Chinese representative sub- 
mitted a draft resolution under which 
the Assembly would maintain that 
the U.S.S.R., in obstructing the 
efforts of the National Government 
of China by giving aid to the Chi- 
nese communists, had violated the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
the Treaty of Friendship and Alli- 
ance concluded between China and 
the U.S.S.R. on August 14, 1945. 
The Assembly would also urge all 
Member states to cease immediately 
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giving any military and economic 
aid to the Chinese communists; rec- 
ommend to all Member states not to 
accord diplomatic recognition to any 
regime organized by Chinese com- 
munists; and call on all Member 
states to refrain from taking advan- 
tage of the present situation in China 
for any purpose incompatible with 
the political independence and terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of 
China. 

The United States, together with 
Australia, Mexico, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines, submitted a joint draft 
resolution “desiring to promote the 
stability of international relations in 
the Far East.” This called on all 
states (1) to respect the political 
independence of China and be guided 
by the principles of the United Na- 
tions in their relations with China; 
(2) respect the right of the people 
of China, now and in the future, to 
choose freely their political institu- 
tions and maintain a government 
independent of foreign control; (3) 
respect existing treaties relating to 
China; and (4) abstain from (a) 
seeking to acquire Spheres of influ- 
ence or to create foreign controlled 
regimes within the territory of China, 
and (b) seeking to obtain special 
rights or privileges within the terri- 
tory of China. 


Further Study Proposed 


Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru also sub- 
mitted a draft resolution terming the 
Chinese request “of special impor- 
tance,” involving the fundamental 
principles of the Charter and the 
prestige of the United Nations, and 
requiring further study. The draft 
resolution called on the Assembly to 
refer the question to the Interim 
Committee for examination. The 
Interim Committee was to report to 
the next session of the Assembly 


with recommendations or to bring - 


it to the attention of the Security 
Council through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral if it seemed necessary. 


On December 8, the Assembly 
adopted the joint draft resolution on 
the Promotion of the Stability of 
International Relations in the Far 
East, as well as the second drafi 
resolution with an amendment by 
which the Interim Committee will 
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study not only the Chinese question 
but also “any other charge of viola- 
tion of the principles” contained in 
the first resolution. 


Rights and Freedoms 


The question of the observance in 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania of 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, first raised in the Assembly in 
April of 1949, had its origin in the 
trials of ecclesiastical dignitaries in 
Bulgaria and Hungary. 

Extended to include Romania at 
the request of Australia, the question 
was reconsidered by the ad hoc 
Political Committee and the Assem- 
bly at the Fourth Session, and the 
Assembly adopted a resolution re- 
questing the International Court of 
Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on the interpretation of certain 
clauses in the Peace Treaties with 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania. 

During the discussions, many of 
the arguments previously advanced 
at the third session were repeated. 
Representatives of the Peoples De- 
mocracies stated that neither hu- 
man rights in general nor religious 
freedom in particular had been in- 
voived in the trials of high ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania; that the Governments 
of those countries had resorted, in 
conformity with the laws in force, 
to legitimate measures of defense 
against plots, encouraged by foreign 
countries, which threatened their 
existence; and that the question was 
thus outside the competence of the 
United Nations. The opposing argu- 
ments were to the effect that to all 
appearances human rights had in fact 
been violated in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Romania, and that it was there- 
fore the right and the duty of the 
United Nations to take up the mat- 
ter; in this connection the People’s 
Democracies, their political institu- 
tions, their judicial system and the 
situation in regard to the press were 
criticized. 

The discussion also dealt with 
juridical aspect of the question. Last 
April, while expressing its “deep con- 
cern” at the “grave accusations” 
made against Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania, and while deciding to re- 
tain the question on the agenda of 


its next session, the Assembly had 
invited the states which had signed 
the Peace Treaties to resort, for a so- 
lution, to the procedure provided for 
by the Treaties. As a result, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom sent notes to the Bulgarian, 
Hungarian, and Romanian Govern- 
ments accusing them of having vio- 
lated the clause in the Peace Treaties 
relating to respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. After 
an unsuccessful attempt to refer the 
matter to the American, British and 
Soviet Heads of Mission in Sofia, 
Budapest, and Bucharest, the Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, and Romanian 
Governments rejected the accusation 
that they had violated the Treaties 
and refused to appoint their repre- 
sentatives on the Commissions pro- 
vided for in the Treaties. Hence, 
it had not been possible to carry out 
the Assembly's recommendation of 
April 30, 1949. 


Advisory Opinion Asked 


Confronted by this situation, the 
United States, joined by Canada and 
Bolivia, submitted a proposal, which 
the Assembly accepted, asking the 
International Court of Justice for an 
advisory opinion whether (1) there 
were disputes between Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania on the one 
hand, and certain powers signatory 
to the Treaties of Peace on the other, 
concerning the implementation of the 
Treaties, and (2) whether the Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, and Romanian 
Governments were obligated to ap- 
point their representatives to the 
Treaty Commissions. 

Furthermore, since the Peace 
Treaties authorized the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to 
appoint, if necessary, the third mem- 
ber of a Treaty Commission, the 
resolution asked the International 
Court of Justice whether, in the 
event of an affirmative reply to the 
second question and if the Govern- 
ments concerned did not appoint 
their representatives to the Commis- 
sions, (1) the Secretary-General was 
nevertheless authorized to appoint 
the third member of the Commis- 
sion, and (2) whether a Commission 
composed of a representative of one 
party and a third member appointed 
by the Secretary-General constituted 





a Commission within the meaning 
of the Treaty articles. 

Opposing the proposed request to 
the International Court for an ad- 
visory opinion, the representative of 
the Soviet Union said the Treaty 
procedure could not be applied unless 
the three powers (United States, 
United Kingdom, and _ U.S.S.R.) 
jointly recognized the existence of a 
dispute between themselves on the 
one hand and the defeated countries 
on the other, which was not the 
case; he added that the treaties pro- 
vided no procedure for the settle- 
ment of disputes which might arise 
between the three allied powers. 

At the request of the Netherlands, 
Australia, Brazil, and Lebanon, men- 
tion was included in the preamble 
and the substantive part of the res- 
olution of: (1) Article 55 of the 
Charter which states that the United 
Nations shall promote universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human 
rights; (2) the Assembly’s “inter- 
est” in the “grave accusations” made 
against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania, and “its concern” both at 
“the accusations” and “the refusal 
of the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Romania to co-operate 
in its efforts.” 

Lastly, the resolution stated that 
the question of the observance of 
human rights and fundamental fre 2- 
doms in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ro- 
mania would be retained on the 
agenda of the next session of the 
General Assembly “with a view to 
ensuring that the charges are appro- 
priately examined and dealt with.” 


Threats to Greece 


The First Committee conducted 
its inquiry into the situation in 
Greece and the Balkans on the basis 
of the reports of the United Nations 
Special Committee on the Balkans. 
In its conclusions, this Committee 
recalled that the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
had continued to refuse to recognize 
it, and that Albania and Bulgaria 
had continued to give moral and 
material assistance to the Greek 
guerilla movement; Albania was the 
principal source of this assistance. 
while aid from Yugoslavia had di- 
minished and perhaps even ceased. 
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It noted, moreover, that a large 
number of Greek guerillas had taken 
refuge in the countries bordering on 
Greece and that the Albanian, Bul- 
garian, and Yugoslav Governments 
had publicly announced that these 
guerillas had been disarmed and in- 
terned. It recommended, inter alia, 
that the Assembly should draw the 
attention of Albania and Bulgaria 
to their obligation to prevent the 
use of their territory against the 
security of the Greek state, and to 
the increased gravity of the threat to 
peace that would ensue if its appeal 
were disregarded; that the Assembly 
should further call on Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia to cooperate 
with an appropriate international 
body for the observance of the con- 
ditions by which the guerillas had 
been disarmed and interned; and that 
the Assembly should also call on the 
states which had received Greek chil- 
dren to comply with the General 
Assembly resolution of 1948 for the 
return of these children to Greece. 
Lastly, the Balkan Committee rec- 
ommended that an effort be made to 
reach a peaceful settlement of exist- 
ing disputes between Greece, on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia, on the other. 


Conciliation Attempt 


The resolution which, on the pro- 
posal of the United States, the As- 
sembly finally adopted in regard to 
Greece was largely based directly on 
the conclusions contained in the re- 
ports of-the Special Committee. The 
adoption of this resolution, however, 
was preceded, in accordance with the 
recommendation of that Committee, 
by an attempt at conciliation. 

On September 29, the First Com- 
mittee unanimously decided to re- 
establish the Conciliation Committee 
—consisting of the President of the 
Assembly, the Secretary-General, 
and the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the First Committee, which 
had been set up by the Assembly at 
its third session in 1948, and which, 
as the Australian representative 
pointed out, had been close to 
achieving “full agreement.” This Con- 
ciliation Committee was charged with 
the task of seeking a pacific settle- 
ment of existing differences between 





hand, and 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia on 
the other; of making any necessary 


Greece on the one 


recommendations thereto, and of 
consulting, if necessary, with other 
powers which might be able to assist. 
It was instructed to report not later 
than October 21. 

On the same day, September 29, 
the First Commitee rejected, after a 
statement by the Greek representa- 
tive, a proposal submitted by Poland 
for an appeal to the Greek Govern- 
ment to suspend executions and 
court martial procedures and, in par- 
ticular, to set aside the death sentence 
against Catherine Zevgos. 

The Polish representative said the 
proposal was designed to ensure that 
certain preliminary steps of clemency 
were taken to improve the at- 
mosphere and thus facilitate the task 
of conciliation. For his part, the 
representative of Greece, while dis- 
puting the competence of the United 
Nations in the matter, had declared 
that the execution of Catherine Zev- 
gos had been indefinitely postponed 
and that, furthermore, the Greek 
Government had decided to refer all 
cases of capital punishment to a court 
of appeal. 


Despite its best efforts, the Con- 
ciliation Committee was unable “to 
develop a basis for conciliation” on 
which an agreement could be 
reached, but the President reported 
to the First Committee that the dis- 
cussions had nevertheless served to 
clarify the situation and, in some 
cases, to narrow the points of dif- 
ference between the Governments. 
For the moment, the Conciliation 
Committee should suspend its activi- 
ties. 

The general debate on the reports 
of the Special Committee on the 
Balkans and of the Conciliation 
Committee was opened in_ the 
presence of representative of Albania 


- and Bulgaria, non-Member nations 


which were invited by the Commit- 
tee to make statements and reply to 
questions. 

A preliminary discussion took 
place on a proposal by the U.S.S.R. 
that the First Committee should call 
on the Greek Government to sus- 
pend the carrying out of the death 
sentences passed on certain persons 
and to repeal those sentences. Objec- 
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tion was raised that this involved 
intervention in the internal affairs 
of Greece. Nevertheless, humani- 
tarian considerations led the Com- 
mittee finally to adopt, on October 
27, a resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly to 
“ascertain the view of the Govern- 
ment of Greece concerning the sus- 
pension of death sentences passed by 
military courts for political reasons, 
as long as the Conciliation Commit- 
tee is in existence.” 

Two draft resolutions on the sub- 
stance of the Greek problem were 
then submitted to the Commitee. 
The first, a joint proposal by the 
United States, China, and the United 
Kingdom, was basically an appeal to 
Albania, Bulgaria, and other states 
concerned to cease rendering any as- 
sistance or support to the Greek 
guerillas; a recommendation to all 
Member states to refrain from ren- 
dering direct or indirect assistance to 
the guerillas, including the provision 
of arms; an appeal to Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia to co-operate 
with Greece in the settlement of their 
differences by peaceful means; an ap- 
peal to the same states to co-operate 
with the Special Committee on the 
Balkans; the continuation of that 
Committee and an instruction to 
it to remain available to assist the 
four Governments concerned in the 
implementation of the Assembly’s 
resolutions; an appeal to the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia to co-operate with the 
Special Committee or other ap- 
propriate international agency for 
verification of the disarming of the 
Greek guerillas and to facilitate the 
peaceful repatriation to Greece of 
all who desired to return and live 
lawfully. 

The second draft resolution, put 
forward by the U.S.S.R. reproduced 
the proposals submitted by that Gov- 
ernment to the Conciliation Commit- 
tee: an appeal to the conflicting 
parties to cease military operations: 
declaration of a general amnesty; 
free parliamentary elections with the 
participation of representatives of the 
Greek national freedom movement: 
establishment of a Joint Commission, 
including the U.S.S.R., to control the 
frontiers; cessation of all military as- 
sistance to the Greek Government in 
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troops and equipment and the fixing 
of a time-limit for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Greece; dissolu- 
tion of the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans. 

In support of this draft resolution, 
the U.S.S.R. stressed that Greece’s 
territorial claims on Albania were 
the reason for the Conciliation Com- 
mittee’s failure; and that the internal 
situation in Greece was closely 
bound up with the general situation 
in the Balkans. The United States 
and the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R. representative said, were 
seeking to further their political, eco- 
nomic, and strategical interests in 
Greece. The representatives of 
Albania and Bulgaria also laid the 
responsibility for the failure on the 
Greek Government, which they ac- 
cused of aggressive intentions to- 
wards them. 

For their part, the United States 
and the United Kingdom and those 
who supported their draft resolution 
blamed Albania and Bulgaria, but 
Albania chiefly, for the failure of the 
Conciliation Committee and observed 
that Greece had accepted the Com- 
mittee’s proposals. They maintained 
that it had been wrong to raise the 
territorial question, since Greece had 
stated that she did not intend to re- 
sort to force to change her frontiers. 
And they defended the impartiality 
and objectivity of the Special Com- 
mittee and pointed out that, while 
organized resistance by the guerrillas 
had ended, it might begin anew, and 
that, in these circumstances, vigilance 
should be maintained. 

The Assembly finally adopted, by 
a vote of 50—6, with two absten- 
tions, the joint draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, and 
China, which had been previously 
approved by the First Committee, 
and it rejected the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution. 


Return of Greek Children 


The Assembly also adopted unani- 
mously a resolution noting that the 
Greek children had not yet been re- 
turned to their homes and instructing 
the Secretary-General “to request the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross 


Societies to continue their efforts in 
this humanitarian cause.” It also 
urged all Members of the United 
Nations and other states harboring 
Greek children to make all necessary 
arrangements, in consultation and 
co-operation with the International 
Red Cross organizations, for the 
early return to their homes. 

Finally, on December 6, the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution which 
had been recommended by the First 
Committee requesting the President 
of the Assembly to “ascertain the 
views of the Government of Greece 
concerning the suspension of death 
sentences passed by military courts 
for political reasons, as long as the 
Conciliation Committee is in exist- 
ence.” 

In the preliminary Assembly dis- 
cussion, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom withdrew draft resolutions 
which they had submitted on this 
subject, the first asking the Greek 
Government to suspend the carrying 
out of death sentences imposed on 
certain persons, and the second ask- 
ing the Assembly to declare itself not 
competent to adopt this proposal. 


Jerusalem Question 


The ad hoc Political Committee, 
to which the question of Palestine 
had been referred, first discussed the 
Statute of Jerusalem and the protec- 
tion of the Holy Places on the 
basis of a proposed Act formulated 
by the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine in accord 
with its mandate from the Assembly. 

The Assembly, in its resolution of 
December 11, 1948, had decided that 
“the region of Jerusalem should be 
accorded special and separate treat- 
ment from the rest of Palestine,” 
and that it should be placed “under 
effective United Nations control.” At 
that time, the Assembly had _in- 
structed the Special Committee on 
Palestine to present to the fourth ses- 
sion “detailed proposals for a perma- 
nent international regime for the 
territory of Jerusalem,” assuring to 
each of the separate groups local 
autonomy compatible with the spe- 
cial international status of Jerusalem. 

Australia, as general discussion 
began, submitted a draft resolution 
which proposed that the United Na- 











tions Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine should be instructed to 
bring its proposal for an interna- 
tional regime into closer harmony 
with the proposal set out in the 
‘ Assembly resolution of November 
29, 1947, and to report to the fifth 
session of the Assembly. The draft 
resolution also proposed to continue 
the Commission for a further term 
of one year, increase the number of 
its members to seven, and authorize 
it to set up such interim administra- 
tive machinery for Jerusalem as it 
thought fit. In addition, it called on 
the states concerned to make formal 
undertaking that they would ap- 
proach these matters with good will. 


The representative of Israel, on 
the other hand, presented a draft 
resolution to authorize the Secretary- 
General to sign, on behalf of the 
United Nations, an agreement with 
the State of Israel relating to the 
supervision and protection of the 
Holy Places in that part of Jerusalem 
under the control of Israel. He re- 
called that the Government of Israel 
had accepted, without reservation, 
the placing of the Holy Places in the 
city under international regime, or 
international control. But he could 
not accept an international regime 
for the city of Jerusalem. 


The representative of the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan, who had 
been permitted to take part in the 
debate in Committee, then expressed 
the hope that the Assembly would 
not adopt a plan of internationaliza- 
tion which would weaken the se- 
curity, integrity, and interest of his 
country. He was convinced that in- 
ternationalization in any form would 
be futile, since the Holy Places 
under the protection of his Govern- 
ment were intact and secure. His 
Government would remain bound by 
its agreement to respect and guar- 
antee freedom of religion in the 
Holy Places and freedom to visit 
them. It remained ready to make 
any promises and guarantees which 
would permit it to put its intentions 
into action. 

Cuba, Colombia, and Lebanon 
presented amendments to the pro- 
posed Act of the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine, 
U.S.S.R. and El Salvador submitted 


while the. 


amendments to the Australian draft 
resolution. A sub-committee of sev- 
enteen members, which had been en- 
trusted with the study of the various 
draft resolutions and amendments, 
adopted, by a vote of 9 to 6, with 
2 abstentions, a revised and modi- 
fied text of the Australian draft reso- 
lution. 

When the revised proposal was 
presented to the ad hoc Political 
Committee, Cuba and the U.S.S.R. 
presented new amendments. Bolivia 
then presented a draft resolution pro- 
posing to give a juridical status to 
the Holy Places in Palestine, which 
would assure a “functional interna- 
tionalization” on the basis of an 
agreement among’. the United 
Nations, Israel, and Jordan. The 
Netherlands and Sweden jointly pre- 
sented a draft resolution which pro- 
posed to invite the Governments of 
Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan to make certain pledges 
concerning the Holy Places, the 
building, and religious sites situated 
on their respective territories, and 
to establish an international zone in 
the Jerusalem area under a Com- 
missioner charged with supervising 
the protection of the Holy Places 
and ensuring free access to them. 
The draft resolution also provided 
for the establishment of a special 
consular court to settle disputes. 

Finally, the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, by a vote of 35 to 13, with 
11 abstentions, adopted the draft 
resolution presented by its sub-com- 
mittee. In its operative clauses, this 
resolution restates the Assembly’s 
intention that Jerusalem should be 
placed under a permanent interna- 
tional regime which should envisage 
appropriate guarantees for the pro- 
tection of the Holy Places both 
within and outside Jerusalem, and 
to confirm specifically the following 
provisions of the resolution of No- 
vember 29, 1947: (1) the City of 
Jerusalem should be established as 
corpus separatum under a_ special 
international regime administered by 
the United Nations; (2) The Trus- 
teeship Council should be designated 
to discharge the responsibilities of 
the Adminstering Authority. 


The resolution requested the Trus- 
teeship Council to complete the 


preparation of the Statute of Jerusa- 
lem, introducing amendments toward 
its greater democratization, and to 
proceed immediately with its imple- 


mentation. The resolution further 
declared that “the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil shall not allow any actions taken 
by any interested government or gov- 
ernments to divert it from adopting 
and implementing the Statute of 
Jerusalem.” 

The Assembly, on December 10, 
adopted this draft resolution by 38 
votes to 14 (Canada, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, Guatemala, Iceland, Is- 
rael, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
and Yugoslavia), with 6 abstentions 
(Chile, Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Panama, and Thailand). 


Palestine Refugees 


The Assembly attacked the prob- 
lem of the Palestine refugees by 
adopting a proposal which, in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation by 
the Economic Survey Mission for 
the Middle East, continues a pro- 
gram of direct relief while establish- 
ing a program of useful work. As 
the economic situation improves, di- 
rect relief will lessen and in time 
be discontinued. 

On the basis of a proposal jointly 
presented by the United States, 
France, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom, modified at the request of 
Egypt, Chile, and Australia, the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution which 
recognizes the necessity of continued 
assistance for the relief of the Pales- 
tine refugees, and that constructive 
measures should be undertaken at 
an early date with a view to the 
termination of international assist- 
ance for relief. 

The Assembly established the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East. This Agency will 
carry out in collaboration with local 
governments the direct relief and 
works programs as recommended by 
the Economic Survey Mission; and 
consult with the interested Near 
Eastern Governments concerning 
measures to be taken by them prep- 
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aratory to the time when interna- 
tional assistance for relief and works 
projects are no longer available. 

An Advisory Commission of rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and 
Turkey will advise and assist the 
director of the Agency. 

The equivalent of approximately 
$33,700,000 would be required, it 
was considered, for the direct relief 
and works program for the period 
from January | to December 31, 
1950, and $21,200,000 for works 
programs from January | to June 30, 
1951. 

Moreover, the Assembly continued 
the United Nations Relief for Pales- 
tine Refugees until April 1, 1950, 
and requested the Secretary-General 
to continue, in consultation with the 
operating agencies, efforts to reduce 
the rations by progressive stages. 

The Assembly urged all Members 
of the United Nations and non- 
Members to make voluntary con- 
tributions in funds or in kind to 
ensure that the amount of supplies 
and funds required would be ob- 
tained for each period of the United 
Nations assistance program. It urged 
UNICEF, IRO, WHO, UNESCO, 
FAO and other appropriate agencies, 
private groups and organizations, in 
consultation with the Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency in the Near East, to furnish 
assistance. 


Essentials of Peace 


Consideration of the “essentials of 
peace” resulted from a_ proposal 
originally presented by the U.S.S.R. 
under the titlke “Condemnation of 
the Preparation for a New War and 
Conclusion of a Five-Power Pact for 
Peace.” This draft resolution was in 
three parts. The first invited the As- 
sembly “to condemn the preparations 
for a new war now being conducted 
in a number of countries and par- 
ticularly in the United States and 
the United Kingdom.” The second 
requested the Assembly to declare 
“as inadmissable any further delay 
in the adoption by the United Na- 
tions of practical measures for the 
unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the establishment of 
appropriate strict international con- 
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trol.” In the third part, the Assembly 
was requested unanimously to ex- 
press the wish that the United States, 
the United Kingdom, China, France 
and the U.S.S.R. would unite their 
efforts and conclude among them- 
selves a pact for the strengthening 
of peace. 

When the Soviet proposal came 
up for discussion by the First (Po- 
litical and Security) Committee, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom jointly submitted a counter- 
proposal entitled “Essentials of 
Peace.” This declared first that the 
Charter of the United Nations laid 
down basic principles for an endur- 
ing peace; that disregard of these 
principles was primarily responsible 
for the continuance of international 
tension; and that it was urgently 
necessary for all Members to act in 
accordance with these principles. 
The draft resolution called on every 
nation to refrain from threatening 
or using force contrary to the Char- 
ter; to refrain from any threats or 
acts, direct or indirect, aimed at im- 
pairing the freedom, independence, 
or integrity of any state, or foment- 
ing civil strife and subverting the 
will of the people in any state. It 
called on every Member to partici- 
pate fully in all the work of the 
United Nations and requested the 
five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to broaden progres- 
sively their co-operation and to 
exercise restraint in the use of the 
veto. Finally, it called on every na- 
tion to settle international disputes 
by peaceful means and to co-operate 
in supporting United Nations efforts 
to resolve outstanding problems; to 
co-operate to attain the effective in- 
ternational regulation of conven- 
tional armaments; and to agree to 
exercise national sovereignty jointly 
with other nations to the extent 
necessary to attain international con- 
trol of atomic energy so as to make 
effective the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and assure the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Consideration of this question 
gave rise to lengthy discussion and 
sharp controversy. In presenting his 
draft resolution and during the de- 
bate which followed, the represen- 
tative of the U.S.S.R. and those 
delegations supporting the proposal 


insisted that the U.S.S.R. followed 
a policy of peace which had been 
that of the Soviet Union for 32 
years and was directed against those 
who aspired to universal hegemony. 
The United States and the United 
Kingdom, it was charged, encour- 
aged war propaganda. Inflation of 
military budgets inflicted heavy 
burdens on their people. Numerous 
military, naval, and air bases had 
been established on the territories 
of other countries, military blocs of 
states had been organized pursuing 


aggressive aims directed against 
peace-loving democratic countries. 


The “American instigators and strat- 
egists of the cold war” had placed 
themselves at the head of an anti- 
communist and anti-Soviet crusade; 
had multiplied their excuses to pre- 
vent the prohibition of the use of 
the atomic bomb, and constituted 
an obstacle to any thorough interna- 
tional co-operation. 

However, the U.S.S.R. maintained 
that a pact between the five perma- 
nent members of the Council, whose 
relations dominated the activities of 
the United Nations and the interna- 
tional situation, would result in a 
lessening of international tension and 
reinforcement of the United Nations. 

In answer to the Soviet proposal 
and the arguments advanced by its 
supporters, the representatives of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France, and other delega- 
tions which shared their views 
maintained that the Soviet draft 
resolution was framed in insulting 
and defamatory terms. They held 
that the actions of the U.S.S.R., its 
imperialistic tendency, its desire for 
domination, and the general fear 
which was the consequence, had 
forced other states to defend them- 
selves and to rearm. The agreements 
concluded between these states (the 
Western Union and the North At- 
lantic Treaty) were solely defensive. 
The U.S.S.R. maintained the largest 
army in the world. The govern- 
ments of the democratic countries, 
controlled by public opinion, could 
never begin a war of aggression. 
They observed that the U.S.S.R. had 
opposed international control of 
atomic energy. 

Several delegations charged com- 
munism with the doctrine of the 
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inevitability of war and with en- 
deavoring to bring about world revo- 
lution by violent means, which the 
U.S.S.R. denied. 

The U.S.S.R.’s army was de- 
fensive in nature and necessary to 
prepare against the danger of 
eventual capitalist intervention. Fur- 
thermore, his Government believed 
that different governments and ide- 
ologies could live together in har- 
mony. 

On December 1, the Assembly, to 
which the proposal on the essentials 
of peace had been transmitted by the 
ad hoc Political Committee, adopted 
it in a series of paragraph-by-para- 
graph votes and then the whole res- 
olution by 53 votes to 5 (Byelorus- 
sian, S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R.) with 
one abstention (Yugoslavia). 

The Assembly then rejected the 
Soviet proposal, which had been re- 
introduced, in a series of votes on 
each of its paragraphs. 


International Control 
of Atomic Energy 


The Assembly discussed the inter- 
national control of atomic energy in 
the light of reports submitted in 
accordance with a resolution of the 
previous session (November 4, 
1948) and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Security Coun- 
cil. It had also a report of the six 
permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on their con- 
sultations in accordance with the 
same Assembly resolution. Attached 
to this report was a statement in 
which five of the permanent mem- 
bers (Canada, China, France, United 
Kingdom, United States) expressed 
their point of view on their consulta- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, 
in its report, noted that the pro- 
posals submitted by the U.S.S.R. 
had been “analyzed in detail and re- 
jected” and concluded that “no use- 
ful purpose can be served by further 
discussions of those proposals which 
had already been considered by the 
appropriate organs of the United 
Nations.” The Commission also 
noted that the U.S.S.R. continued 
to reject the plan of control and the 
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other recommendations of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission approved by 
the General Assembly on November 
4, 1948, and to insist on its own 
plan, which provided for national 
ownership of explosive nuclear ma- 
terials and for national ownership, 
operation, and management of dan- 
gerous atomic facilities—a __ plan 
which “in the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Commission would not 
remove causes for suspicion, fear 
and distrust among nations, would 
render ineffective the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and would continue 
dangerous national rivalries in the 
field of atomic energy.” 

The interim report submitted to 
the Assembly on the consultations 
of the six permanent members of 
the Commission noted that “the con- 
sultations have not yet been con- 
cluded and are continuing.” In their 
statement, five of the permanent rep- 
resentatives declared it “apparent 
that there is a fundamental differ- 
ence not only on methods but also 
on aims.” They added that “if this 
fundamental difference could be 
overcome, other differences which 
have hitherto appeared insurmount- 
able could be seen in true perspec- 
tive, and reasonable ground might 
be found for their adjustment.” 

During the discussion in the ad 
hoc Political Committee, France, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and other delegations maintained 
that the effectiveness of the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon depended 
on the effectiveness of control, and 
that consequently the definition and 
institution of control should precede 
the entry into force of the prohibi- 
tion itself. The Western Powers, 
they affirmed, were prepared to re- 
nounce the individual exercise of 
some of their prerogatives of sover- 
eignty, whereas the U.S.S.R. refused 
to consider not only such renuncia- 
tion but also the possibility of in- 
ternational intervention in the de- 
velopment of enterprises which were 
destined to occupy an essential place 
in the Soviet economy. 

For their part, the U.S.S.R. and 
the delegations which supported it 
accused “the Anglo-Saxon bloc” of 
wishing to prevent prohibition of 
atomic weapons by  subordinating 
such prohibition to a system of con- 


trol that was intentionally made in- 
applicable. They maintained that 
the purpose of the majority plan was 
to place the development of atomic 
energy in the hands of American 
“super trusts” and that it was based 
on the American monopoly—which 
today no longer existed—of the 
manufacture of atomic bombs. They 
declared that the U.S.S.R. was using 
atomic energy for peaceful and in- 
dustrial purposes and was prepared 
not only to subscribe to a prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture of atomic 
weapons but to a system of control 
by means of international inspection 
carried out on its territory. It would 
never agree, however, to entrust 
ownership and management of such 
installations to an_ international 
organ. 

The divergence of views was re- 
flected in the draft resolutions sub- 
mitted, one by France and Canada, 
and the other by the U.S.S.R. The 
former affirmed that humanity would 
be exposed to danger so long as 
states retained under their individ- 
ual control the development and op- 
eration of atomic energy facilities. 
It expressed the conviction “that an 
international co-operative effort can 
avoid these dangers”; requested the 
permanent members of the Com- 
mission to continue their consulta- 
tions, to explore all possible avenues 
and examine all concrete suggestions 
with a view to determining whether 
they might lead to an agreement; 
and recommended that all nations, 
in the use of their rights of sover- 
eignty, join in mutual agreement to 
limit the individual exercise of those 
rights in the control of atomic en- 
ergy to the extent required for the 
promotion of world security and 
peace, and that all nations agree to 
exercise such rights jointly. 

The Soviet draft, after attributing 
to the United States and the United 
Kingdom “responsibility for failure 
to give effect” to the Assembly reso- 
lutions of 1946, and for the dead- 
lock among the permanent members 
of the Commission, instructed the 
Commission “to resume its work” 
and “forthwith to proceed to the 
preparation of a draft convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and a draft convention for the 
control of atomic energy, it being 
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understood that both conventions 
should be concluded and put into 
effect simultaneously.” 

In the Assembly, the Soviet draft 
was rejected in paragraph by para- 
graph balloting by votes varying be- 
tween 41 and 50 for to 5 or 6 
against, with | to 10 abstentions. 

The draft submitted by France 
and Canada was finally adopted by 
the Assembly by a vote of 49 to 5, 
with 3 abstentions. ; 

In the discussion in the ad hoc 
Political Committee other draft res- 
olutions were submitted by India, 
Haiti, and Argentina. 

The Indian draft requested “the 
International Law Commission to 
take into consideration the general 
findings, recommendations and spe- 
cific proposals of the Atomic Energy 
Commission approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to frame and 
submit to the General Assembly be- 
fore July 31, 1950, the draft of a 
declaration on the duties of states 
and individuals in respect to the 
development of atomic energy so as 
to insure its use only for peaceful 
purposes and to secure the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons from na- 
tional armaments.” 

The Haitian draft recommended 
that the Assembly should decide 
“(a) that atomic weapons should be 
outlawed as military armaments, as 
soon as the procedure of internation- 
al control has been set up; (b) that 
for this purpose an_ international 
convention, to which all the states 
Members of the United Nations 
were to accede, should be prepared.” 
The Assembly should also appoint 
“a commission of twelve members 
to be assisted by experts in nuclear 
physics, which commission shall be 
entrusted to submit to the General 
Assembly a draft convention 
and a declaration of the rights and 
duties of states in connection with 
atomic armaments.” 

The Argentine resolution asked 
the Assembly to recommend “that 
the permanent members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission should 
make every effort to secure in the 
shortest possible time a provisional 
arrangement which would include as 
a minimum a renunciation of the 
use of atomic weapons for purposes 
of aggression.” 
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During the discussion, Venezuela, 
supported by Lebanon, suggested 
that the Assembly should appoint a 
“mediator in an exclusively interna- 
tional capacity” who should en- 
deavor to reconcile divergent points 
of view. 

The representative of Haiti finally 
withdrew his draft, but those of In- 
dia and Argentina were put to the 
vote. The former was rejected by 
24 votes to 15, with 18 abstentions, 
and the latter by 20 votes to 15, 
with 23 abstentions. 

The President of the Assembly 
on November 9 had addressed an 
appeal to the permanent members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
in which he asked them to make 
every effort “to explore even the 
remotest possibility of an effective 
agreement.” He suggested that the 
Assembly and the permanent mem- 
bers of the Commission should di- 
rect their attention to: (1) “the pos- 
sibility of a short-term atomic 
armistice accompanied by an inspec- 
tion system”; (2) “the possibility of 
an interim prohibition on the use of 
atomic weapons with adequate safe- 
guards”; (3) “the possibility of fur- 
ther compromises between the ma- 
jority and minority plans for atomic 
energy control”; (4) “the possibility 
of a new approach to the funda- 
mental problem of control.” 

The President referred to the opin- 
ion of numerous scientists that in 
the present and immediately fore- 
seeable state of science, the amount 
of fissionable materials which could 
be used for peaceful purposes was 
so small that the problem of con- 
trolling the use of such materials for 
military purposes might be relatively 
easier than had previously been en- 
visaged. 

After adoption by the Assembly of 
the resolution submitted by France 
and Canada, the President recalled 
his appeal and pointed out that the 
resolution just adopted requested the 
permanent members “to explore all 
possible avenues” and “to examine 
all concrete suggestions.” He added 
that “the Assembly had a right to 
expect open-minded consideration of 
every possibility of reaching agree- 
ment or an effective means of con- 
trol which at the same time would 
make possible an agreement on the 


prohibition of atomic weapons.” 
Every step towards the amelioration 
of political problems and the relax- 
ation of international tension and 
suspicion was a step towards solving 
the problem. 

The representative of Canada, who 
was to preside at conversations be- 
tween the six permanent members 
of the Commission in the immediate 
future, stated that he had had a 
complete list drawn up of all the 
suggestions made during the discus- 
sion, both in the Assembly and in the 
ad hoc Political Committee, and that 
the list would be communicated to 
the six members at their next meet- 
ing. 

The President on December 3 dis- 
closed the replies to his appeal re- 
ceived from the six members. In 
a broadcast over the United Nations 
radio he said that the replies were 
encouraging and showed that the 
powers concerned, far from closing 
the door to an agreement, were 
ready to study all suggestions “with 
an open mind.” He added that he 
had received, from all parts of the 
world, warm endorsement of the 
appeal. 


Regulation of 
Conventional Armaments 


The question of the Regulation 
and Reduction of Conventional 
Armaments and Armed Forces came 
to the Assembly as two reports, one 
from the Security Council, the other 
trom the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments. 

The U.S.S.R. maintained, both in 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments and in the Security 
Council, that measures must be for- 
mulated to reduce the armaments 
and armed forces of the permanent 
members of the Council by one- 
third. Moreover, two draft conven- 
tions were necessary, to take effect 
simultaneously, concerning the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
control of atomic energy. This pro- 
posal was rejected by the Security 
Council. 

In the Council, as in the Com- 
mission, the majority considered it 
more advisable for the Commission 
to devote its first attention to formu- 











lating proposals for the receipt, 
checking, and publication, by an in- 
ternational organ of control within 
the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, of full information to be sup- 
plied by Member States with regard 
to their effectives and conventional 
armaments. The plan of work pro- 
posed by the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments was adopted 
by a majority in the Commission and 
received nine votes in the Security 
Council. However, this plan could 
not be put into effect because a 
permanent member of the Council, 
the U.S.S.R., voted against it. 

The representatives of France and 
Norway jointly submitted a draft 
proposal to the ad hoc Political 
Committee providing that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should approve the 
proposals formulated by the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments 
for submission by Member states of 
full information on their conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces 
and the verification thereof, and rec- 
ommending that the Security Coun- 


cil, despite the lack of unanimity 
among its permanent members, 


should continue its study of the reg- 
ulation and reduction of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces 
through the agency of the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. 

The Soviet representative submit- 
ted a draft resolution declaring it 
essential for Member states to fur- 
nish both information on armed 
forces and conventional armaments 
and information on atomic weapons. 

During discussion, the U.S.S.R. 
charged that the “Anglo-American 
bloc” had refused any reduction in 
armaments and prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and had established an 
artificial division between conven- 
tional armaments and atomic weap- 
ons. These states, said the U.S.S.R. 
representative, had begun an arma- 
ments race and had extended their 
system of strategic bases and mili- 
tary alliances. In reply, France, 
Norway, the United States, and the 
United Kingdom pointed out that 
it was necessary to have all relevant 
information for the study and the 
preparation of disarmament. The 
furnishing of information alone 


would be insufficient if there were no 
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means of verifying that information. 
Moreover, no reduction or limita- 
tion of conventional armaments was 
conceivable unless it involved the 
control of atomic energy and pro- 
hibition of the atomic bomb. How- 
ever, they considered this was a 
single question with two aspects, 
being handled by two separate bodies 
whose activities the Security Council 
could and should co-ordinate. 

They pointed out that before pro- 
jecting any reduction in their effec- 
tives and in their armaments the 
states had to know the importance 
of the contribution that, in accord- 
ance with Article 43 of the Charter, 
they were required to make avail- 
able to the Security Council in re- 
gard to armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities. If the Western countries 
were rearming and the United States 
was aiding them, it was because they 
feared the intentions of the U.S.S.R. 
and not because they were opposed 
to disarmament. 

The Franco-Norwegian draft res- 
olution was adopted by the Assembly 
on December 5 by a vote of 44 
in favor, 5 against, with 5 absten- 
tions. Earlier the Assembly rejected 
the draft resolution proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. by a vote of 6 in favor, 
39 against, with 9 abstentions. 


The Indonesian Question 


Debate on the Indonesian question 
was brief. Its further consideration 
had been deferred by the Assembly 
on May I1, 1949, in the hope that 
the Round Table Conference at The 
Hague would lead to an agreement 
between the Netherlands and the 
Republic of Indonesia in accordance 
with the Security Council resolution 
of January 28, 1949. The ad hoc 
Political Committee adopted a draft 
resolution submitted jointly by Af- 
ghanistan, Australia, Burma, China, 
Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen. The 
resolution welcomed the announce- 
ment that an agreement had been 
reached at The Hague Conference; 
commended the parties concerned 
and the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia, and welcomed the 
forthcoming establishment of the Re- 











public of the United States of Indo- 
nesia as an independent, sovereign 
state. 

The representative of India, sub- 
mitting the draft resolution, ex- 
pressed the gratification of his Gov- 
ernment over The Hague agreement. 
A conference at New Delhi con- 
voked at his Government’s request 
in January, 1949, had, he felt, influ- 
enced the course of events. 

The United States representative 
said that The Hague agreement was 
an example of the application of 
United Nations principles. The mat- 
ter remained on the Security Coun- 
cil agenda, and he assumed the 
Commission for Indonesia could 
continue to assist the parties, par- 
ticularly by observing implementa- 
tion of The Hague agreements. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R., supported 
by the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R., maintained that 
hostilities in Indonesia, for which the 
Dutch “imperialists” were to blame, 
were still continuing with the sup- 
port of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The agreements 
reached at The Hague between the 
Dutch “aggressors” and the Hatta 
“clique,” the Ukrainian representa- 
tive said, had deprived the Indo- 
nesian people of its sovereignty, and 
the Commission for Indonesia had 
discredited itself by assisting the 
Dutch “aggressors.” 

He submitted a draft resolution 
proposing that the General Assembly 
should deem certain measures essen- 
tial, including the withdrawal of 
Netherlands troops; the release of 
political prisoners in Indonesia; and 
the establishment of a United Na- 
tions Commission to observe the im- 
plementation of these measures. This 
Commission would submit recom- 
mendations to the Security Council 
for a settlement of the conflict be- 
tween the Netherlands and _ the 
Republic of Indonesia, based on 
recognition of the independence and 
sovereign rights of the Indonesian 
peoples. The draft resolution also 
called for the dissolution of the 
present United Nations Commis- 
sion for Indonesia. 

The Netherlands 
protested against the 
levelled at the Indonesian 


representative 
accusations 
leaders 
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and declared that the draft resolution 
sponsored by the fourteen states 
would encourage the parties to con- 
tinue their cooperation. 

The ad hoc Political Committee's 
attention was then drawn to the 
question whether the two draft reso- 
lutions were compatible with Article 
12 of the Charter, which provides 
that the Assembly may not make 
any recommendation with regard to 
a dispute or situation while the Se- 
curity Council is seized of it. The 
Committee decided that the draft 
resolution submitted by the four- 
teen states did not contravene that 
article, and therefore proceeded to 
adopt the resolution. On the other 
hand, it considered that the draft 
resolution submitted by the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R. contravened Article 12 
of the Charter and so did not vote 
on that draft. 

On December 7, the Assembly 
adopted the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee by a vote of 44 in favor, 5 
against, with 2 abstentions. It further 
decided by a vote of 33-5, with 12 
abstentions, against putting the Uk- 
rainian S.S.R. draft resolution to a 
vote. 


Re-Establishment of 
Interim Committee 


The Assembly decided to renew 
the mandate of the Interim Commit- 
tee. This Committee was established 
in November, 1947, on the initiative 
of the United States, as an experi- 
ment and for one year, as a sub- 
sidiary organ of the Assembly, to 
assist the latter in the performance 
of its functions. Each Member state 
had the right to appoint one repre- 
sentative to the Committee; but the 
U.S.S.R. and the five other Eastern 
European states disputed the legality 
of the new organ and refused from 
the outset to take part in its work. 
In 1948 the Assembly continued 
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the Committee for one year and 
requested it to report on “changes” 
in its “constitution,” “duration” and 
“terms of reference” which it might 
consider desirable in the light of ex- 
perience. In the report submitted 
to the Assembly as a result of this 
request, the Interim Committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that it should be 
re-established for an indefinite peri- 
od, without any change in its terms 
of reference for the time being, and 
submitted a draft resolution to that 
effect. 

This draft was the subject of 
lengthy discussion in the ad hoc Po- 
litical Committee and in plenary 
meeting of the Assembly itself. 

The representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
and of the states supporting its point 
of view disputed the legality of the 
Interim Committee and its compati- 
bility with specific provisions of the 
Charter. They maintained that the 
Assembly had no power to transfer 
its rights and obligations to an organ 
which had not been provided for in 
the Charter, and that the Interim 
Committee was intended to by-pass 
the Security Council and disrupt the 
unanimity of the great powers. 

The majority of the .Assembly, 
however, considered that the Assem- 
bly had the right, under Article 22 
of the Charter, to set up any sub- 
sidiary organ which it might require 
and that the Interim Committee was 
such an organ; that the Committee 
had already rendered important serv- 
ices, particularly by its studies of the 
development of international co- 
operation in the political field, by its 
work on the organization and opera- 
tion in the political field, by its work 
on the organization and operation of 
United Nations commissions, and 
also by its recommendations on the 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes and the application of the 
principle of unanimity in the Secur- 
ity Council. It was also stressed that 


the re-establishment of the Interim 





Committee for an indefinite period, 
as proposed in the draft resolution, 
would permit its discontinuance at 
any time should it subsequently 
prove unnecessary. 

Some representatives upheld the 
legality of the Interim Committee but 
expressed doubts or reservations re- 
garding its usefulness. Its existence, 
they said, had not lightened the task 
of the Assembly and had widened 
the gap between East and West. 

Some delegations, including those 
of Bolivia, Colombia, Lebanon, Haiti, 
Yemen, Syria, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia thought an effort should be 
made to find a compromise formula 
that would secure the participation 
of the states which hitherto had re- 
fused to be represented on the Com- 
mittee. 

To this end, the representative of 
Venezuela submitted a draft resolu- 
tion in the ad hoc Political Commit- 
tee proposing the establishment of a 
sub-committee for the purpose of 
studying, “in the light of the discus- 
sions of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, the character and attributions 
which might be conferred on a sub- 
sidiary committee of the General 
Assembly in order to secure the 
participation of all Members of the 
United Nations.” 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
said it would be useless to set up 
such a subsidiary committee of the 
Assembly; the United Nations al- 
ready had all the functional organs 
provided for by the Charter. He 
added that for that reason the 
U.S.S.R. delegation would not take 
part in the work of the sub-commit- 
tee proposed in the Venezuelan draft 
resolution. The representatives of 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. expressed simi- 
lar views. Venezuela then withdrew 
the proposal. 

The resolution to re-establish the 
Interim Committee was adopted by 
a vote of 45 for, 5 against, with 4 
abstentions. 









Constitutional And 


Legal Questions 





The General Assembly took a 
number of decisions in the con- 
stitutional field, the most important 
of which concerned the composition 
of the United Nations Councils (Se- 
curity Council, Economic and Social 
Council, and Trusteeship Council), 
the question of the admission of new 
members, the methods and proced- 
ures of the Assembly and the United 
Nations Field Service. 


Membership Applications 


The question of admitting new 
Members to the United Nations was 
the subject of fresh discussion in the 
Assembly on the basis of Security 
Council reports. Last session the 
Assembly had asked the Council 
members: (1) to act in accordance 
with an advisory opinion of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice of May 
28, 1948, in voting on the admission 
of new Members; (2) to reconsider 
pending applications for Membership 
with due regard to the circumstances 
peculiar to each case. In addition, 
in a series of separate resolutions, it 
requested the Council to reconsider 
the applications of Portugal, Jordan, 
Italy, Finland, Ireland, Austria, and 
Ceylon in the light of the Assembly’s 
determination that they should be 
admitted. 

There also were five additional 
applications from Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Mongolia, and Romania 
to which, during the year, were 
added the applications of Nepal and 
the Republic of Korea. 

The Council, however, was unable 
to agree on a recommendation to the 
Assembly concerning the various 
applications. The question gave rise 
to protracted debate in Committee 
and in the Assembly itself, during 
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which each side accused the other 
of failing to respect the Charter. 

When the U.S.S.R. renewed a mo- 
tion that had been made in the 
Council to accept all the pending 
applications for Membership, the 
objection was made that Article 4 
of the Charter required each applica- 
tion to be judged on its own merits, 
according to the criteria set forth in 
that article as interpreted by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. The 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and several other delegations accused 
the U.S.S.R. of misusing the veto 
and, thus, of violating the provisions 
of the Charter relative to the admis- 
sion of states. The U.S.S.R. in turn 
accused the United States and the 
United Kingdom of practising a pol- 
icy of “discrimination” and “favor- 
itism.” The American and British 
representatives stressed the point that 
they had undertaken not to exercise 
their right of veto in respect of any 
candidate who received at least seven 
votes in the Security Council. The 
U.S.S.R. pointed out that the United 
States and the United Kingdom had 
a sufficient majority in the Council 
to ensure the rejection of certain 
applications without using the veto. 

Following these discussions nu- 
merous delegations felt, as did Aus- 
tralia, that the Assembly could do 
no more than reaffirm its views and 
express the opinion that certain states 
fulfilled the conditions laid down in 
the Charter for Membership. Aus- 
tralia submitted nine draft resolutions 
to this effect, reaffirming the prin- 
ciples previously proclaimed by the 
Assembly and requesting the Security 
Council to reconsider the applications 
of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
Italy, Jordan, the Republic of Korea, 
Portugal, and Nepal. 


The Assembly accepted an Argen- 
tine proposal to request the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to pronounce 
an advisory opinion on the question: 
“Can the admission of a state to 
Membership in the United Nations, 
pursuant to Article 4, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter, be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly 
when the Security Council had made 
no recommendation for admission by 
reason of the candidate failing to 
obtain the requisite majority, or of 
the negative vote of a permanent 
member upon a resolution so to 
recommend?” The Argentine repre- 
sentative maintained that unanimity 
of the permanent members of the 
Council was not necessary in draw- 
ing up a recommendation, that the 
General Assembly had sole control 
of its own decisions on applications 
for Membership, and that it was 
entitled to interpret the provisions 
of the Charter dealing with its own 
powers. 

The U.S.S.R. submitted a draft 
resolution recommending that the 
Council should reconsider all pending 
applications for Membership (with 
the exception of the Republic of 
Korea) “taking into consideration 
the general feeling” in favor of the 
admission of these states. The As- 
sembly rejected this draft. Iraq sub- 
mitted a proposal to affirm the desire 
of the Assembly “to include all 
peace-loving states of the world irre- 
spective of ideology within the fold 
of the United Nations” and request 
“all states members of the Security 
Council to apply with greater flexi- 
bility and generosity the provisions 
of Article 4.” 

Iraq’s proposal, modified by 
changes suggested by the United 
States and Saudi Arabia, was adopted 
in the following form: The Assembly 
“requests the states members of the 
Security Council to refrain from the 
use of the veto in recommending 
new states for Membership, and re- 
quests the Council to keep under 
consideration in the light of Article 
4, paragraph 1, of the Charter, the 
pending applications of all states 
which so far have not gained admis- 
sion to the United Nations.” 


The representative of the United 
States declared, before the adoption 
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of this proposal, that his Govern- 
ment would support a recommenda- 
tion that all applications—whether 
or not the applicants were thought 
fully qualified for admission at the 
time—should be kept under consid- 
eration by the Security Council, so 
as to allow the admission of such 
states whenever they fulfilled the 
conditions laid down by the Charter. 
He added that he would be glad to 
join in “a reconsideration by the 
Security Council of any application 
whenever further developments cast 
a new light on the qualifications of 
the applicants.” The United States 
delegation, he said, hoped that such 
a time would not be long delayed. 


Filling of Vacancies 
in Councils 


On October 20, the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to fill vacancies in its three 
councils. In accordance with the 
Charter, the elections were by secret 
ballot on the basis of a two-thirds 
majority. 

To replace Argentina, Canada, and 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. on the Security 
Council, the Assembly on the first 
ballot elected Ecuador and India 
which obtained 57 and 56 votes 
respectively, the required majority 
being 39. 

On the second ballot, the Assem- 
bly elected Yugoslavia, which ob- 
tained 39 votes, that is, a two-thirds 
majority. Czechoslovakia obtained 
19 votes. 

In the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the six retiring members were the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., the United 
States, Lebanon, New Zealand, Tur- 
key, and Venezuela, all of which 
were eligible for immediate _ re- 
election. 

The election was decided by a 
single ballot in which 59 votes were 
cast, the required two-thirds majority 
being 40 votes. 

Mexico obtained 57 votes, Iran 
55, the United States 54, Pakistan 
52, Canada 49 and Czechoslovakia 
49. Asa result, these six states were 
elected. 

In the Trusteeship Council, where 
members are also eligible for im- 
mediate re-election, the retiring mem- 
bers were Iraq and Mexico. In 
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addition, Costa Rica had resigned, 
so the Assembly had to elect three 
members. The Dominican Republic 
was elected for one year by 45 votes 
to serve during Costa Rica’s unex- 
pired term. On the next ballot, 
Argentina obtained 30 votes, and 
Iraq 45, and in consequence were 
elected. 


United Nations 
Field Service 


The proposal to establish a United 
Nations Field Service and Panel of 
Field Observers, put forward by the 
Secretary-General, was approved by 
the Assembly. 

The report of the Special Com- 
mittee of fourteen members, set up 
on April 20, 1949, at the third ses- 
sion, to study the Secretary-General’s 
proposal, was in favor of the 
establishment of a Field Service with 
a maximum strength of 300 which 
would provide certain technical serv- 
ices and ensure the security of 
United Nations missions. It was also 
in favor of the establishment of a 
Panel of Field Observers consisting 
of a list of individuals to be called 
on for observation functions in con- 
nection with truce enforcement, 
plebiscites, etc. In an annex to the 
report the representatives of the 
minority in the Committee (Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R.) 
stated their opinion that the establish- 
ment of the proposed services was 
beyond the powers conferred upon 
the Secretary-General under the 
Charter; the Field Service would be 
a unit of military type; the super- 
vision of truce terms was within the 
sole competence of the Security 
Council. 

When the Special Committee’s re- 
port was discussed, the Secretary- 
General emphasized that the pro- 
posed services “in no way involved 
Article 43 of the Charter and were 
not designed to act in any way as a 
military force or for the enforce- 
ment of Security Council decisions.” 


The representatives of the minority 
maintained the legal and political ob- 
jections which they had advanced in 
the Special Committee against the 
establishment of the Field Service 
and Panel of Field Observers. They 


stated that the security of missions, 
in particular, would be better en- 
sured by the forces of the govern- 
ment on whose territory those mis- 
sions were called to operate. The 
majority did not concur. It consid- 
ered that the legal objections raised 
were unfounded and _ that the 
proposed services would help to 
strenthen the action of the United 
Nations. However, certain delega- 
tions expressed doubts regarding the 
practical value of the Panel of Field 
Observers. 


The General Assembly adopted, 
by a vote of 46 to 5, with 3 absten- 
tions, a resolution stating that “the 
United Nations Field Service will 
contribute to the more efficient 
operation of United Nations mis- 
sions.” “Considering that the Secre- 
tary-General has authority to estab- 
lish the United Nations Field Serv- 
ice,” the Assembly took note of the 
intention of the Secretary-General to 
establish this proposed unit. 


It also adopted, by a vote of 38 
for, 6 against, with |1 abstentions, 
a resolution expressing its desire to 
facilitate “the work of the United 
Nations in the pacific settlement of 
disputes under the provisions of the 
Charter” and requesting the Secre- 
tary-General to establish and main- 
tain a list of qualified persons “to be 
called to service in response to a 
specific resolution by a competent 
organ of the United Nations.” The 
list would be based on the principle 
of equitable geographical distribu- 
tion. 


Reparation for Injuries 
Incurred in UN Service 


The question of reparation for in- 
juries arose as a result of the tragic 
incidents which befell agents of the 
United Nations engaged in the per- 
formance of their duties in Palestine 
and elsewhere. In 1949, the As- 
sembly decided to request the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion, particularly on the 
question of whether the United Na- 
tions has the capacity to bring an 
international claim with a view to 
obtaining the reparation due in 
respect to the damage caused to the 
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United Nations, to the victim, or to 
persons entitled through him. 

In its advisory opinion of April 
11, 1949, the Court replied in the 
affirmative, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in accordance with the As- 
sembly resolution of 1948, prepared 
proposals with a view to obtaining 
the Assembly’s authorization to act, 
if necessary, in the most effective 
manner. The discussions which took 
place on this matter in the Commit- 
tee and the Assembly covered the 
terms of the replies given by the 
Court to the questions submitted to 
it and, more particularly, the nature 
of the Court’s opinion, its legal scope 
and force, its effects on sovereignty 
of states; also the Assembly’s posi- 
tion with respect to the Court and 
an opinion given by it. In partic- 
ular, the question was raised of 
whether the Court’s opinion should 
be adopted or noted. The Assembly 
finally adopted, by a vote of 48 for, 
5 against, with | abstention, a reso- 
lution by which, having regard to 
the advisory opinion by the Court. 
it authorized the Secretary-General, 
in accordance with his proposals to 
the Assembly, “to bring an interna- 
tional claim against the government 
alleged to be responsible, with a view 
to obtaining the reparation due in 
respect of the damage caused to the 
United Nations and in respect of the 
damage caused to the victim or to 
the persons entitled through him and, 
if necessary, to submit to arbitration, 
under appropriate procedures, such 
claims as cannot be settled by 
negotiation.” 

It also authorized the Secretary- 
General “to take the steps and to 
negotiate in each case the agree- 
ments necessary to reconcile action 
by the United Nations with such 
rights as may be possessed by the 
state of which the victim is a na- 
tional.” 


Development of 
International Law 


The report of the International 
Law Commission, which met for the 
first time in 1949, was thoroughly 
studied by the Assembly’s Sixth 
Committee. 

The report was divided into two 
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parts. The principal points treated 
in the first part included an examina- 
tion of the entire problem of inter- 
national law and a list of topics for 
codification; the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in formulating the Nurnberg 
principles and preparing a draft code 
of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind; and a study of 
the question of international crimi- 
nal jurisdiction. 

The first point (selection of topics 
for codification) gave rise, in the 
Sixth Committee, to a discussion 
which concerned principally the com- 
petence of the International Law 
Commission to proceed with its work 
of codification without prior approval 
of the Assembly in regard to the 
topics chosen. The Sixth Committee 
decided that the Commission did 
have such competence, but recog- 
nized, on the other hand, that the 
Assembly had the power of approv- 
ing or disapproving, in the last anal- 
ysis, the choice of topics given 
priority by the International Law 
Commission. 

Following this action the Assembly 
approved by 42 votes to none, with 
5 abstentions, the first part of the 
Commission’s report stating that “the 
Commission has dealt, within its 
competence, with the studies en- 
trusted to it by the Assembly in rela- 
tion to the codification and progres- 
sive development of international 
law.” 

In addition, the Assembly recom- 
mended by a vote of 32 for, 8 
against, with 8 abstentions, that the 
Commission include the topic of the 
regime of territorial waters in its list 
of priority topics, with the Commit- 
tee’s own choice of the law of 
treaties, arbitral procedure, and the 
regime of the high seas. 

The second part of the report con- 
tained a draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States which the Com- 
mission had prepared in implementa- 
tion of an Assembly resolution in 
1948. 

The International Law Commis- 
sion had considered itself competent 
to adopt the procedure it thought 
appropriate in the matter of the 
draft Declaration. It had then sub- 
mitted the draft Declaration to the 
Assembly, for further action, and, 








in particular, for decision whether it 
should be transmitted to Member 
states for comment. 

The Sixth Committee _ finally 
agreed on a compromise draft reso- 
lution which was jointly submitted 
by Belgium, Cuba, France, and the 
Netherlands. This was adopted by the 
Assembly on December 6 by a vote 
of 34 for, none against, with 12 
abstentions. By its terms, the As- 
sembly, “considering that at the 
present time it has encountered some 
difficulties in formulating basic rights 
and duties of States in the light of 
new developments of international 
law and in harmony with the Charter 
of the United Nations, and of recog- 
nizing the need of continuing study 
with regard to this subject: 

(1) Notes the draft Declaration 
on Rights and Duties of States pre- 
pared by the International Law Com- 
mission and expresses to the Com- 
mission its appreciation for its work 
on the draft Declaration; 

(2) Deems the draft Declaration 
a notable and substantial contribu- 
tion towards the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and its co- 
dification and as such commends it 
to the continuing attention of Mem- 
ber states and of jurists of all na- 
tions; 

(3) RESOLVES to transmit to 
Member states, for consideration, the 
draft Declaration together with all 
the documentation relating thereto 
produced during the present session 
of the General Assembly, and to re- 
quest them to furnish their com- 
ments and suggestions at the latest 
by July 1, 1950; 

(4) REQUESTS Member states to 
furnish at the same time comments 
on the following questions: 

I. Whether any further action 
should be taken by the General As- 
sembly on the draft Declaration; 

II. If so, the exact nature of the 
document to be aimed at and the 
future procedure to be adopted in 
relation to it. 

The text of the draft Declaration, 
annexed to the resolution, includes 
fourteen articles, of which four 
pertain to Rights; the right to inde- 
pendence, the right to exercise 
jurisdiction over its territory, the 
right to equality in law, the right to 
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individual or collective self-defence. 
Nine are devoted to the duties of 
States: the duty to refrain from in- 
tervention in the internal or external 
affairs of any other state, to refrain 
from fomenting civil strife in the ter- 
ritory. of another state, to refrain 
from resorting to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, to settle its 
disputes with other states by peaceful 
means, to carry out in good faith 
its obligations, and to respect human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 


Publication of Treaties 


A report submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral showed that there has been a 
considerable increase in the number 
of treaties registered during the past 
twelve months under Article 102 of 
the Charter. 

The Assembly, by a _ resolution 
adopted unanimously, requested the 
Secretary-General to take all neces- 
sary measures with a view to the 
earliest possible publication of all the 
agreements and treaties registered. 

Further, the Assembly decided, by 
49 votes to none, with 3 abstentions, 
to introduce into the regulations 
relating to the registration and pub- 
lication of international treaties and 
agreements, adopted in 1946, a 
clause allowing the United Nations 
to register ex officio any multilateral 
agreement of which the Organization 
was the depository. Hitherto, the 
United Nations had not been able to 
register ex officio a _ multilateral 
agreement of which it was _ the 
depository, but to which it was not 
a party, unless the agreement ex- 
pressly provided for such registra- 
tion. 


Liechtenstein and 
International Court 


The Principality of Liechtenstein 
having expressed the wish to become 
a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the As- 
sembly, as provided in Article 93 of 
the Charter, determined the condi- 
tions on which Liechtenstein might 
become a party to that Statute. 

The conditions laid down in a 
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resolution adopted by 40 votes in 
favor, 2 against, with 2 abstentions, 
are similar to those already estab- 
lished in the case of Switzerland. 
Under them “Liechtenstein will be- 
come a party to the Statute on the 
date of the deposit with the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations 
of an instrument, signed on behalf 
of the Government of the Prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein and ratified 
as may be required by the constitu- 
tional law of Liechtenstein, contain- 
ing: 

“(a) Acceptance of the provisions 
of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice; 

(b) Acceptance of all the obliga- 
tions of a Member of the 
United Nations under Article 
94 of the Charter; 

(c) An undertaking to contribute 
to the expenses of the Court 
such equitable amount as the 
General Assembly shall assess 
from time to time after con- 
sultation with the Liechten- 
stein Government.” 


Convention on Genocide 


Article 11 of this Convention, 
which was adopted on December 10, 
1948, lays down that any state not 
a Member to which an invitation has 
been addressed by the General As- 
sembly may accede to the Conven- 
tion. Accordingly, the Assembly 
designated those states not Members 
to whom the _ Secretary-General 
should send an invitation. 

By a vote of 38 for, none against, 
with 7 abstentions, the Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General to in- 
vite “each non-Member state which 
is or hereafter becomes an active 
member of one or more of the Spe- 
cialized Agencies of the United Na- 
tions, or becomes a party to the 
Statute of the International Court 
of Justice,” to become a party to the 
Convention on Genocide. In the 
same resolution the Assembly ex- 
pressed its conviction “of the neces- 
sity of inviting Members of the 
United Nations who have not yet 
‘done so to sign or ratify the Conven- 
tion on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide as 
soon as possible.” 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Methods and Procedures 


The Assembly adopted a number 
of decisions to improve its methods 
of work and its procedure. These 
were based on the work of a Spe- 
cial Committee of fifteen members 
which the Assembly set up on April 
20, on the initiative of the delega- 
tions of the Scandinavian states. 

Although in its opinion the rules 
of procedure in use since 1946 were 
not the chief cause of the length of 
General Assembly sessions, this com- 
mittee felt that modification of some 
of the rules of procedure, and the 
codification of others or their stricter 
observance, would make it possible 
to shorten the plenary and committee 
discussions without affecting the 
prestige and authority of the As- 
sembly or diminishing its com- 
petence. 

Consequently, following the rec- 
ommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee and its Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
the Assembly adopted, by 43 votes 
for, 5 against, with 3 abstentions, a 
resolution providing for revision of 
certain rules of procedure or the 
addition of new ones; and recom- 
mendations not involving textual 
changes in the rules. 

The fixing at the beginning of 
each session of a target date for the 
closing of the session was provided 
for, as well as submission of an ex- 
planatory memorandum in support 
of the inclusion of an item in the 
agenda. The powers of the President 
and the functions of the General 
Committee were defined, and rules 
were made for the discussion of com- 
mittee reports, points of order, and 
limiting the time to be allowed to 
speakers. 

In addition, on the proposal of 
the Secretary-General, the Assembly 
added a new rule providing for a 
minute of silence dedicated to prayer 
or meditation immediately after the 
opening of the first plenary meeting 
and immediately preceding the clos- 
ing of the final plenary meeting of 
each session. 

Among the recommendations is 
one dealing with the preparation and 
negotiation of international conven- 
tions and providing that “when con- 
ventions have been negotiated by in- 
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ternational conferences in which all 
the Members of the United Nations 
have been invited to take part and 
in which they have been represented 
. . . and when these conventions are 
subsequently submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Assembly should 
not undertake further detailed ex- 
amination but should limit itself to 
discussing them in a broad manner 
and to giving its general views on 
the instruments submitted to it.” 

The amendments and additions to 
the rules of procedure come into 
force on January 1, 1950, 


Other Matters 

In the matter of permanent mis- 
sions to the United Nations and the 
question of privileges and immunities, 
the Assembly took action on reports 
of the Secretary-General. In a res- 


olution adopted by 44 votes to none, 
with no abstentions, it expressed sat- 
isfaction that 51 Member states have, 
at present, permanent missions to 
the United Nations. Its resolution 
on the privileges and immunities of 
the United Nations, adopted by 45 
votes for, none against, with no ab- 
stentions, took note of the Secretary- 
General’s report. 

Pointing out that no member of 
the United Nations has yet adhered 
to the revised General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, the Assembly, by vote of 
38 for, none against, with 8 absten- 
tions, decided to postpone action on 
the designation of non-Member states 
to which certified copies of the Act 
will be sent after the adhering Mem- 
bers have signed. 

(Continued on page 76.) 


Economic and 


Financial Questions 


The principal questions on which 
the Assembly was asked to take 
decisions were the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program for under- 
developed countries: problems _rel- 
ative to economic deveiopment and 
its financing: and the problem of full 
employment. 

Note was also taken of the report 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
which also dealt with social activities 
of the United Nations. 


Technical Assistance 


The question of expanding the 
activities of the United Nations in 
the fie!'d of technical assistance for 
economic development was first 
raised at the eighth session of the 
Economic and Social Council. In 
pursuance of a Council resolution, 
the Secretary-General, in consulta- 
tion with the specialized agencies, 
submitted to the ninth session of the 
Council, a report outlining an ex- 
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panded program of technical assist- 
ance. The Council evolved guiding 
principles, and administrative and 
financial machinery for the operation 
of such a program. 

Both the Second Committee and 
the Assembly unanimously and with- 
out amendment endorsed the Coun- 
cil’s suggestions by a_ resolution 
which also notes the Council's de- 
cision to call a Technical Assistance 
Conference for the purpose of nego- 
tiating contributions to the expanded 
program; authorizes the Secretary- 
General to set up a special account 
for technical assistance to which it 
invited all governments to contribute 
voluntarily as much as possible. 

The program will be adminis- 
tered by a Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), composed of the ex- 
ecutive heads of the United Nations 
and of the participating specialized 
agencies (or their representatives) 
under the chairmanship of the Sec- 
retary-General. This body will co- 


ordinate the efforts of the participat- 
ing organizations, deal with requests 
for technical assistance, and make re- 
ports to a standing Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (TAC) of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Among 
other things, TAC will review the 
work of TAB and decide on cases 
of conflict and on questions submit- 
ted to it by the Board. 


The first $10,000,000 in contribu- 
tions received during the first fiscal 
year will be automatically available 
for distribution, according to certain 
fixed percentages, to the participat- 
ing organizations; of the second 
$10,000,000 of contributions re- 
ceived, 70% will be automatically 
available for distribution to the par- 
ticipating organizations, and 30% 
will be retained for subsequent allo- 
cations. 

In extending technical assistance, 
the participating organizations are to 
observe certain general principles, 
among which are the following: 

e Assistance shall be given oniy on 
request in agreement with the gov- 
ernments concerned. 

e The kinds of services to be ren- 
dered shall be decided by the govern- 
ment concerned. The countries de- 
siring assistance should perform in 
advance as much of the work as 
possible in order to define the nature 
and scope of the problem involved. 
e The assistance furnished shall not 
be a means of foreign economic and 
political interference in the internal 
affairs of the country concerned, and 
shall not be accompanied by any 
considerations of a political nature; 
it will be given only to or through 
governments. 

e Distinctions arising from the po- 
litical structure of the country re- 
quiring assistance, or from the race 
or religion of its population, are to 
be avoided. 

© The participating organizations, 
when reviewing and placing in order 
of priority the requests which they 
receive, shall, as far as possible, en- 
sure that due regard is paid to the 
urgency of the needs of the various 
applicants and to their geographical 
distribution. 

In the course of the general de- 
bate, in which the representatives of 
43 Member states took part, all the 
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speakers considered the resolution 
concerning this subject adopted by 
the Council as a major step forward 
in the field of international action 
toward the promotion of economic 
development of under-developed 
countries. 


Economic Development 


Discussion of economic develop- 
ment problems, apart from technical 
assistance, also concerned the ques- 
tion of financing economic develop- 
ment. 

Several representatives, including 
those of Australia, Belgium, France, 
New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, expressed the 
view that the Economic and Social 
Council had acted wisely in not ex- 
amining the various aspects of eco- 
nomic development simultaneously, 
and that the General Assembly would 
be in a better position to consider 
the problem of financing economic 
development after it had had the 
benefit of the Council’s views and 
recommendations. 

Many representatives considered 
that the problem ef financing was a 
crucial issue in economic develop- 
ment, and indicated that, in the 
absence of adequate capital, im- 
proved techniques alone could not 
substantially increase production in 
the under-developed areas. 

While there was general agree- 
ment that the financing of economic 
development should be carried out 
mainly with domestic resources, some 
representatives pointed out that, 
Owing to the low level of productiv- 
ity of under-developed countries and 
the consequent inadequacy of the 
current volume of domestic savings, 
such a method of financing did not 
offer much hope for extensive devel- 
opment in the near future. The need 
for developing favorable conditions 
for the investment of foreign capital 
was stressed by many speakers. Sev- 
eral representatives, among them the 
representatives of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Poland, and the U.S.S.R., 


cautioned against the use of foreign 
investments to serve political pur- 
poses or the exclusive interests of 
capital-exporting countries. 

Finally, the Assembly unanimously 
adopted a revised Chilean draft res- 
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olution whicn looks forward to re- 
ceiving the Economic and Social 
Council’s studies and recommenda- 
tions for international action con- 
cerning the urgent problem of the 
financing of economic development 
in under-developed countries, and 
recommends that the Council con- 
tinue to give urgent attention to the 
problems of such economic develop- 
ment. 

A Cuban draft resolution proved 
more controversial, but was adopted 
in Committee with a Polish amend- 
ment, by 30 votes to 12, with 1 
abstention. It recommended that in 
the Council's forthcoming work and 
studies on economic development 
further attention should be paid to 
such questions of international eco- 
nomic and commercial policy as may 
influence the process of development 
of the economies of under-developed 
countries with a view to making rec- 
ommendations to the Assembly. In 
this, account was to be taken of the 
discussion which took piace in the 
“Second Committee, and in particular 
the opinions about the necessity of 
protective customs tariffs as an ef- 
ficient factor in the creation and 
development of the national in- 
dustries of under-developed coun- 
tries.” 

Opposition to this last part, 
added by Poland, came from Canada, 
France, the United States, Australia, 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, Norway and Denmark, 
which maintained that it dealt with 
matters which were covered much 
more satisfactorily by the Havana 
Charter. 

Reversing the decision of its Com- 
mittee, the Assembly rejected, by 
21 votes to 20, with 14 abstentions, 
the Polish amendment. The re- 
mainder of the resolution was 
adopted without opposition. 


Normal Technical Aid 


On the suggestion of the Economic 
and Social Council, the Assembly 
agreed unanimously that the “nor- 
mal” technical aid activities of the 
United Nations should be expanded 
in 1950, on a continuing basis, with 
increased budget appropriations for 
the purpose. 

Expenditure on this technical as- 











sistance program already in progress 
was increased from $307,000 for 
1949 to $676,000 for 1950. 


Full Employment 


In dealing with the question of full 
employment, the Second Committee 
considered the two following points 
simultaneously, the first proposed by 
Australia, the second by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: (1) the 
application and implementation of 
Articles 55 and 56 of the Charter, 
particularly the reference in Article 
55 to promoting full employment 
and higher standards of living; (II) 
action to be taken for attaining and 
maintaining full employment and 
economic stability. 

Article 55 of the Charter stipulates 
that with a view to the creation of 
those conditions of stability and well- 
being which are necessary for peace- 
ful and friendly relations among na- 
tions, based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, the United Na- 
tions will promote higher standards 
of living, full employment, and con- 
ditions of economic and_ social 
progress and development. By Article 
56, Members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in 
co-operation with the organization 
for the achievement of these pur- 
poses. 

During its ninth session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, among 
other things, noted with satisfaction 
that many of the interested govern- 
ments have declared themselves 
ready to put into effect, if conditions 
should warrant, measures for in- 
creasing purchasing power and for 
promoting full employment. It also 
urged all governments, in consider- 
ing measures to promote full em- 
ployment, to avoid as much as pos- 
sible such measures as are likely to 
result in the restriction of interna- 
tional trade. Further, the Council 
invited the Secretary-General to ap- 
point a small group of experts to pre- 
pare, in the light of the current 
world economic situation, a report 
on the national and _ international 
measures required to achieve full 
employment. 

The Second Committee, to which 
this matter had been referred for 
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study, considered two draft resolu- 
tions, the first submitted by Aus- 
tralia, and the second by Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The Australian proposal, after 
many changes in the original text, 
was adopted by the Committee and 
approved by a plenary session of the 
Assembly, on November 25, by a 
vote of 41 to 5, with 2 abstentions. 

The resolution approves the action 
of the Secretary-General in inviting 
a group of experts to report on na- 
tional and international measures 
required to achieve and maintain 
full employment. It notes with satis- 
faction that various governments 
have declared their intention to deal 
promptly with unemployment, and 
their recognition of the contribution 
which such steps will make toward 
the maintenance of world-wide eco- 
nomic stability. It recommends that 
each government consider, as a mat- 
ter of urgency, its international 
responsibility under Articles 55 and 
56 of the Charter, and requests the 
Economic and Social Council to give 
attention to the questions of unem- 
ployment and _ under-employment, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries and particularly in such critical 
fields as agriculture. Lastly, it de- 
cided that the world economic situa- 
tion should be reviewed again at the 
next session of the General Assembly 
in the light of Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter. 

The Czechoslovakian proposal rec- 
ommended that Member states suf- 
fering from unemployment adopt im- 
mediately such specific measures as 
introducing a comprehensive system 
of unemployment insurance; pro- 
hibiting dismissals of workers with- 
out the agreement of the representa- 
tive trade union organizations con- 
cerned; and increasing wages and 
social allowances for workers of all 
categories. It further recommended: 
control of all activities, transactions, 
profits, utilization of profits of trusts 
and monopolies, the reduction of 
these profits, and price controls; the 
democratic reform of tax systems; 
the reduction of working hours and 
the intensity of work; the creation, 
development, and extension of a 
broad system of vocational training; 
the initiation of large-scale programs 
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of public works; the reduction of 
armaments expenditure; the estab- 
lishment and development of free 
trade relations between countries; the 
establishment of a relationship be- 
tween industrial prices, the prices of 
raw materials and agricultural prices 
suitable to the standard of living of 
urban and rural workers and of the 
under-developed and _ industrialized 
countries. 

Several of these specific measures 
were approved by the Second Com- 
mittee and in plenary in a paragraph- 
by-paragraph vote. The resolution 
as a whole, however, was rejected 


by 21 votes to 6 with 6 abstentions, 
in the Committee, and in plenary by 
27 votes to 5, with 12 abstentions. 

The vote on the two proposals, 
both in the Second Committee and 
in plenary, was preceded by lengthy 
debates during which many repre- 
sentatives, notably those of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Egypt, the United 
States, Haiti, India, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Norway, New Zealand, Pakistan, Po- 
land, United Kingdom, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
the U.S.S.R., pointed out the im- 
plications of Articles 55 and 56 of 
the Charter. 


Social, Humanitarian, 
Cultural Questions 


The Assembly took decisions on 
the following questions: the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Traf- 
fic in Persons and of the Exploitation 
of the Prostitution of others; refugees 
and displaced persons; the United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; advisory social 
welfare services; the question of the 
Declaration of Death of Missing Per- 
sions; discrimination against immi- 
grating labor; and freedom of in- 
formation. 


Traffic in Persons 

The draft Convention prepared by 
the Social Commission, after con- 
sultation with governments, and in 
collaboration with specialized agen- 
cies concerned with the subject, and 
with non-governmental organiza- 
tions, was given final shape during 
this session. It was finally adopted 
by a vote of 35 for, 2 against, with 
15 abstentions, by the Assembly on 
December 2. 

This Convention consolidates four 
existing instruments dealing with the 
suppression of the traffic in women 
and children, and also contains 
clauses relating to the suppression of 
the exploitation of others prepared 
by the League of Nations as long ago 
as 1937. 


In contrast to earlier agreements, 
the operation of which was confined 
to police action to prevent and 
punish traffic in women and children, 
the present Convention obliges signa- 
tory states “to take or to encourage, 
through their public and _ private 
educational, health, social, economic 
and other related services, measures 
for the prevention of prostitution and 
for the rehabilitation . . . of the vic- 
tims of prostitution.” 

Every state party to the Conven- 
tion undertakes to accede to it auto- 
matically on behalf of all the terri- 
tories of which it is the international 
representative. The Convention con- 
sists of a preamble, 28 articles and 
a final protocol. In the words of the 
preamble, “prostitution and the ac- 
companying evil of the traffic in 
persons for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion are incompatible with the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son and endanger the welfare of the 
individual, the family and the com- 
munity.” 

Those voting against the Conven- 
tion were France and the United 
Kingdom. Those abstaining were 
Belgium, Colombia, Denmark, Dom- 
inican Republic, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Mexico, New Zea- 


(Continued on page 68.) 
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A Year of Full Development 


by Eugene R. Black 


President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


It is usually a mistake to attach 
any special significance to so arb- 
itrary a period as a calendar year, 
but there is, 1 think, some justifica- 
tion for doing this for the Bank’s 
operations so far. The first full year 
of operations, 1947, was a recon- 
struction year, when the Bank made 
loans of nearly $500,000,000 to 
Western European countries. In 
1948, the Bank was, so to speak, 
changing gear from reconstruction 
to development; it made only two 
loans totalling $28,000,00, but, ap- 
propriately, there was one in each 
category. 

Last year was the first fully-fledged 
Development year. The Bank started 
1949 with a large amount of busi- 
ness on its books in the form of loan 
discussions. A good deal of that 
business has been brought to fruition. 
In 1949 the Bank made loans of 
more than $200,000,000, the bulk of 
which was for development. Loans 
were made for power development 
in Brazil and Mexico, for agri- 
cultural development in India and 
Colombia, and for railway rehabilita- 
tion in India. In Eastern Europe, 
Finland and Yugoslavia received 
loans principally for timber produc- 
tion and woodworking industries. 
Loans to the Western European 
countries have not, of course, ceased. 
Both Belgium and the Netherlands 
received loans from the Bank, but 
they were of a more specific char- 
acter and were much smaller than 
the 1947 reconstruction loans. 


The changing nature of the Bank’s 
activities can equally be seen from 
the missions that were sent to its 
member countries during the year. 
Representatives of the Bank were 
sent in 1949 to 20 under-developed 
countries and to four Western Eu- 
ropean countries. It is hoped that 
one result of this activity will be 
another good crop of loans for de- 
velopment in 1950. 


Among the missions sent out by 
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the Bank during 1949 was one which 
can be considered an innovation. 
This mission was sent to Colombia 
in the latter part of the year. Its 
objective was not to pass on a speci- 
fic loan application but, on the in- 
Vitation of the Colombian Govern- 
ment, to make a general survey of 
development needs, potentialities, 
and problems to provide the basis for 
a long-term investment program and 
to indicate the changes in existing 
administrative and financial mechan- 
isms and economic and_ financial 
methods nneded to carry it out. 
The mission included members of 
the Bank staff, a member of the staff 
of the International Monetary Fund, 
experts nominated for the mission 
by the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations 
and by the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and other outside technicians 
specially employed for the mission. 
On the basis of the mission’s survey, 
the Bank hopes to be able to make 
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specific recommendations to the Co- 
lombian Government which will con- 
tribute to the formulation and execu- 
tion of a constructive development 
plan. 

It the governments of other under- 
developed counrties request this type 
of technical assistance, the Bank will 
be ready to furnish it whenever it 
can usefully do so. Each such mis- 
sion is regarded by the Bank as 
simply one step in a longe-range pro- 
gram of co-operation with the mem- 
ber country concerned. And of 
course to the extent that the work of 
the mission results in the creation of 
more favorable conditions within the 
country for its further develop- 
ment, bank financing of appropriate 
productive projects will be facili- 
tated. 

The Bank has been at some pains 
to express its views on the practical 
difficulties inherent in the process of 
economic development and the folly 
of raising false hopes by belittling 
them. There would be no virtue in 
reiterating those difficulties here. It 
is worth emphasizing, however, that 
the type of co-operative endeavor 
on which the Bank and its member 
countries are now engaged holds out 
good promise of being a successful 
means of overcoming these obstacles. 
But it is still a gradual process. 

The Bank naturally welcomes any 
outside assistance that truly supple- 
ments its developmental operations. 
The “Point IV program” in all its 
aspects must, of course, attract con- 
siderable attention in this connection. 
Particular attention may, however, be 
centered on the measures taken to 
promote the flow of international 
private investment, especially equity 
investment. Promotion of private 
foreign investment is one of the 
Bank’s basic purposes, as stated in 
its Articles of Agreement. The prob- 
lems involved in its fullfilment are 
difficult anes, so that any new experi- 
ment which may point the way to 
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Peace on Basis of Social Justice 
by David A. Morse 


Director-General, International Labor Organization 


The year 1949 marked the 30th 
anniversary of the International La- 
bor Organization and of its efforts 
to help establish peace on a solid 
base of social justice. 

For something less than sixteen 
months of those 30 years, I have been 
Director-General. During that com- 
paratively brief period, I have striven 
to promote the following develop- 
ments: (1) the shaping of the Or- 
ganization in general and the Office 
in particular in such a way as to 
enable them to assume broadened 
and more direct responsibilities in 
conducting actual operations in tech- 
nical fields; (2) the pursuit of the 
Organization’s effort to achieve uni- 
versality so that its work is of the 
utmost practical value to all states 
members and not merely to certain 
groups among them; (3) the intensi- 
fication of regional activities; (4) the 
continuation of the work of indus- 
trial committees and the integration 
of this work with the work of the 
General Conference and of the 
technical services of the Office; and 
(5) steady and close co-operation 
with other international organizations 
in order to facilitate in every pos- 
sible way the implementation of the 
social policy of the ILO. 

I have been impelled to pursue 
this policy by the existing conditions 
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in the world today as it has emerged 
from two devastating conflicts of in- 
credible intensity and dimensions in 
30 years. The social unsettlement 
caused by the economic and political 
consequences of this revolutionary 
period has been immense. 

The key to improvement, which 
must be rapid if the situation is not 
to degenerate by the vicious circle 
of recession, reduction of living 
standards, general social uneasiness, 


attempts to attain self-sufficiency at 
any cost, fear, preparations for con- 
flict, conflict, and further social and 
economic disintegration consists in 
making the utmost use of the re- 
sources of the world everywhere, in 
the economically under-developed as 
in the developed areas, for the pro- 
motion of the common well-being of 
all the peoples. 

Such a program can be imple- 
mented only by utilizing to the full- 
est extent existing international ma- 
chinery. The situation is such as 
to brook no delay. This means that, 
in the case of the ILO, the pressing 
demands from Asia and the Far 
East, from the Middle East and 
from Latin America for training, 
techniques, assistance, and advice, 
for modern methods of labor protec- 
tion, organization, and regulation, 
for work in the field should be fully 
and quickly met. 

It means that the years of experi- 
ence which the ILO has accumulated 
have now to be turned to good ac- 
count for the benefit of the people 
everywhere. The direct assistance 
to be given to the economically less 
developed countries in developing 
their productive capacity in accord- 
ance with modern and scientific ideas 
about improving conditions of work 
is a direct challenge to the ILO 





solution is certain to be of great 
interest to the Bank. 

Since the Bank’s operations de- 
pend on its financial resources, a 
brief survey of, the current position 
is called for. The Bank’s loans have 
so far been made for the most part 
in United States dollars, and this is 
likely to be the case for some time 
to come. Its resources in United 
States dollars are, therefore, the prin- 
cipal consideration for the present. 
In round figures $700,000,000 has 
been committed out of the $1,000,- 
000,000 available from paid-in 
capital in United States dollars, prof- 
its, and the proceeds of bond issues. 
There thus remains $300,000,000 
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available for further lending in 
United States dollars. Although the 
Bank plans to undertake a refund- 
ing operation early this year, no fur- 
ther borrowing is contemplated at 
the present time. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the Bank will have to 
consider recourse to the market for 
additional funds before too long. 
No discussion of the Bank’s opera- 
tions would be complete without 
some mention of the international 
economic conditions on which they 
depend. It is discouraging to find 
that four and a half years after the 
end of the Second World War the 
dollar shortage and its attendant evils 
still persist. The Bank must assume 





that these evils will progressively be 
cured. If it took the opposite—the 
pessimistic—view, it could hardly 
operate at all. 

There have been welcome signs 
that the problems are being faced 
more realistically. The devaluations 
of September, 1949, are a significant 
example. The Bank feels that its own 
contributions, both financial and ad- 
visory, towards the solution of the 
problems have not been without 
merit. But all its experience points 
to the fact that there is no financial 
or political antibiotic to cure eco- 
nomic diseases. That is at once a 
most important lesson for our time 
and one of the hardest to learn. 
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which, if fully accepted, must in- 
evitably impose fresh executive, 
technical, and regional tasks upon 
the International Labor Office. 

This emphasis is the more oppor- 
tune as an international program of 
technical assistance to economically 
under-developed countries for their 
development is at present in the 
process of elaboration by the United 
Nations and_ specialized agencies 
working in concert. 

The progress in reconstruction and 
development achieved in Asia during 
the past two years, substantial as it 
has been in a number of countries, 
including India, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan, has nevertheless 
fallen short of expectations. Recov- 
ery in agriculture has proved much 
slower than had been anticipated, 
and industrial expansion has been 
limited by persistent shortages of ba- 
sic raw materials and of capital 
goods, by transport bottlenecks, and 
by the inadequate supply of techni- 
cally skilled personnel. Severe in- 
flationagy pressures have raised costs 
and discouraged saving. All these 
factors have been seriously aggra- 
vated by the political instability 
which has effectively checked eco- 
nomic development in such countries 
as Burma, China, Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, and Malaya. The result has 
been a further widening of the gap 
between the under-developed Asian 
countries and the industrially ad- 
vanced countries. 

The lines on which the central 
problem of raising productivity 
should be tackled were suggested in 
general terms by the ILO’s New 
Delhi Conference in 1947, in its 
resolution concerning the economic 
policies necessary for the attainment 
in Asia of ILO’S social objectives. 

What is needed is a resolute at- 
tack on several fronts at once. A 
great increase in the output of food 
and other agricultural products is 
urgently necessary, but there must 
also be concurrent development of 
industry and transport. The mecha- 
nisms of trade and finance must be 
improved. None of this is possible 
without simultaneously taking steps 
to raise the levels of health and ed- 
ucation, to improve conditions of 
work, and to provide basic social 
security. 
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Technical assistance in a number 
of these fields has been furnished to 
Asian countries, or is being planned, 
by the United Nations and the vari- 
ous specialized agencies; and many 
problems of development policy are 
being investigated by the research 
staffs and expert meetings of these 
organizations. Between 1945 and 
the middle of 1949 no less than 24 
technical missions of the various in- 
ternational organizations, including 
the United Nations, FAO, WHO, 
UNESCO, the International Bank, 
and ILO, visited the countries of 
Asia and the Far East to provide 
expert assistance in labor legislation 
and administration, manpower train- 
ing and migration, social security, 
agricultural development, finance 
and fiscal reforms, the financing of 
development schemes, education, and 
public health. 


Asian Program 


As a step in giving effect to the 
New Delhi resolution on employ- 
ment service organization, a_ tri- 
partite Asian Manpower Committee 
of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office was appointed 
to assist in the formulation and car- 
rying out of a manpower program. 
This program was part of a compre- 
hensive scheme which the Director- 
General submitted to the Governing 
Body at its 107th session in Decem- 
ber 1948, with a view to enabling 
the ILO to undertake operational 
activities in the manpower field and 
thus make an effective contribution 
to the reorganization of the world 
economy. The Asian Manpower 
Committee met in March and June 
1949 and passed in review some of 
the regional problems. An Asian 
Field Office on Technical Training 
was subsequently set up to serve as 
a base for the operational activities 
of the ILO in Asia. The Field Office, 
which now has its headquarters in 
Bangalore, under the direction of a 
training expert with considerable ex- 
perience in the United States, will 
assist in the development of training 
schemes. Information on practical 
training facilities and employment 
service Organization in economically 
developed countries is being collected 
and made available to Asian coun- 


tries through the Asian Field Office. 

Prior to the adoption of the special 
manpower program, outlined above, 
the ILO sent an adviser on employ- 
ment services and related questions 
to China in response to a request 
from the Chinese Government. Other 
technical missions of this kind will 
be sent as necessary to meet the 
requirements of the region, and every 
effort will be made to meet all such 
requests for assistance. Furthermore, 
regional technical meetings of ex- 
perts to consider particular aspects 
of manpower problems may be ar- 
ranged. One such meeting dealing 
with vocational and technical train- 
ing met at Singapore in September 
1949, and the proceedings of that 
meeting are submitted to the Con- 
ference of Asian States Members in 
Ceylon in January, 1950. 

In other fields of activity, ILO is 
in process of establishing interna- 
tional machinery for the safeguard- 
ing of freedom of association and 
trade union rights as part of a posi- 
tive program of action in this field. 
As a result of decisions taken on 
this vital question by the Governing 
Body of the ILO and the Economic 
and Social Council of the United 
Nations, the Director-General is sub- 
mitting proposals to the Governing 
Body, which meets in Mysore, India, 
on January 3, 1950, for the estab- 
lishment of a fact-finding and con- 
conciliation commission. 

It is proposed that the commission 
should have power to investigate and 
report on, and, where possible and 
appropriate, attempt to conciliate al- 
leged violations of trade union rights 
throughout the world which may be 
submitted to it. It will mark an 
historic step forward in the interna- 
tional supervision of the application 
of this fundamental right in the de- 
velopment of a society based on 
social justice and the recognition of 
the independence and dignity of its 
workers. 

In this brief article I have, of 
course, been able to touch on only 
a few of the activities in which the 
ILO is presently engaged. I hope 
that when another year rolls round, 
I shall be able once more to say that 
all of our work has added up on the 
side of peace and progress as it has 
for the last 30 years. 
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The Final Humanitarian Challenge 
by J. Donald Kingsley 


Director-General, International Refugee Organization 


For the persecuted, the stateless, 
and the uprooted, 1949 has been a 
year of the biggest hope and promise 
in more than a decade. For the In- 
ternational Refugee Organizaton, to 
which they look for aid, it has been 
a year of unprecedented accomplish- 
ment and of crucial decisions. 

The year began with the decision 
by the IRO to resume participation 
in the movement of Jewish displaced 
persons to Israel, after an_ eight- 
months suspension because of condi- 
tions arising out of the Palestine war. 
It saw the establishment of all-time 
records in mass migration, ended 
with the inauguration of an intensive 
world-wide campaign to find indivi- 
dual opportunities for the so-called 
“hard core” of institutional cases, 
and for highly trained specialists who 
have been left behind in the mass 
resettlement programs. 

But undoubtedly the most critical 
decision taken by the General Coun- 
cil on October 20, at Geneva, pro- 
vided for postponement of IRO’s 
scheduled liquidation until March 
31, 1951. Until then, the Organiza- 
tion had been slated for termination 
by June 30, 1950. 

With this additional time, on a 
projected budget of approximately 
one third that of 1945-50, I believe 
it will be possible, by an extraordi- 
nary effort, to raise the total number 
of resettled and repatriated persons 
to almost one million and to find 
satisfactory solutions for most of the 
“hard core.” 


Organization’s Successor 


At best, however, a very large and 
complex refugee problem will remain 
when IRO goes out of existence, and 
it is a matter of great satisfaction to 
know that the office of United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees will have been established by 
that time, in accordance with the 
decision taken by the General As- 
sembly in December. 
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IRO’s accomplishments in 1949 
constiute, I believe, one of the finest 
chapters in humanitarian co-opera- 
tion among nations. Under the 
leadership of my predecessor, Mr. 
William Hallam Tuck, the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons reached a 
rate of 34,000 per month in March. 
By the end of the year, the total 
number either repatriated or resettled 
during IRO’s two and a half years of 
work was expected to reach 756,000 
despite a sharp curtailment in the 
shipping program due to _ factors 
beyond the control of the Organiza- 
tion. Of this total, approximately 
686,000 will have been transported 
to new homes overseas, and the re- 
mainder repatriated to their countries 
of origin. 

Now we are directing all our plans 
and efforts to the solution of IRO’s 
part in the refugee problem by the 
new closing date. Since the end of 
August, in accordance with the rul- 
ing of the General Council, no new 
registrations for care and mainte- 
nance have been accepted from refu- 
gees already in our areas of operation 
on that date. The registration of 
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those who fled to their homelands 
after August 31 was cut off on Octo- 
ber 15, and all new admissions to 
IRO camps are to be denied after 
December 31. After March 31, 1950, 
IRO will reject all applications for 
cash or assistance outside the camps, 
and by the end of next June the 
entire program of care and mainte- 
nance, except for institutional cases 
and for refugees actually in process 
of resettlement, will end. By that 
time, we hope to have reduced the 
total receiving IRO care and mainte- 
nance to fewer than 190,000 and to 
have made satisfactory arrangements 
for their continued subsistence, pend- 
ing their resettlement or absorption 
into the local economy. 

IRO thus will be confronted, dur- 
ing its final six to nine months, with 
the most difficult problem of all: the 
“hard core” of specialists and those 
who because of age and family com- 
position are barred from being 
selected under the mass resettlement 
programs. 


Immigration Barriers 


Many nations have responded gen- 
erously to IRO appeals to liberalize 
their immigration restrictions, but the 
barriers are still high. Family de- 
pendents are no longer barred by any 
of the principal receiving countries, 
but most doors are still closed to 
young widows with children and to 
families in which the ratio of de- 
pendents to the breadwinner is con- 
sidered too high. The age limits have 
also been raised, but some countries 
still deny admission arbitrarily to 
“unattached” persons over 45. 

Sympathy for the handicapped is 
universal, yet such rigid health stand- 
ards are maintained so as to bar the 
way to new: opportunity for those 
refugees who have lost a limb or an 
eye, or who suffer from other non- 
contagious maladies. IRO’s “forgot- 
ten elite’—the scientists, physicians, 
nurses, artists, teachers, writers, mu- 
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A New Outlook on World Health 


by Dr. Brock Chisholm 


Director-General, World Health Organization 


A particularly outstanding feature 
in the achievements of the World 
Health Organization during the first 
full year of its existence seems to me 
to be represented by the decisions 
taken at the World Health Assembly 
in Rome as to the basic philosophy 
which should inspire and determine 
WHO’s work in the years to come. 

Although there were certain dis- 
agreements on detail, the representa- 
tives of the 70 countries who gath- 
ered in the Palazzo Venezia agreed 
on measures for implementing “A 
New Outlook” in __ international 
health. They agreed that the aims of 
WHO—"“the attainment by all people 
of the highest possible level of 
health”—can be achieved through a 
well-planned, integrated and well-ex- 
ecuted co-operative attack on the 
world’s health problems in order, 
through a consistént effort of inter- 
national solidarity, to place at the 
disposal of all people techniques, 
material, and knowledge now avail- 
able for solving these problems. The 
Assembly also stated that for the eco- 


sicians, and other professionals—has 
stirred the interest and admiration 
of the world, yet the world still re- 
jects them under the criteria estab- 
lished for mass migration schemes. 

For most of these, we must find 
individual solutions, individual spon- 
sorship, and individual opportunities. 
The IRO General Council has _ re- 
newed its appeal to all nations, 
voluntary agencies, and individuals 
everywhere to reconsider their own 
capabilities for helping these people 
to a new life. 

I should like to underscore and 
re-emphasize that appeal. But we are 
not resting on general appeals alone. 
I have despatched five special repre- 
sentatives to all corners of the world 
to seek out, in consultation with 
governments and voluntary agencies, 
concrete opportunities for the reset- 
tlement of as many of these people as 
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nomic development of under-de- 
veloped countries a physically and 
mentally healthy population was an 
essential prerequisite. 

These basic principles, I believe, 
give a fair indication of the new 
philosophy of international health 


possible. Once the facts are properly 
understood, I am confident that we 
shall find a generous response on the 
part of governments, individuals, 
clubs, labor organizations, and other 
groups. 

These special representatives are 
also seeking a haven for those in 
the “hard core” who are the truly 
handicapped, and who must depend 
on public or private charity. 

Here again, the initial response to 
our appeals has been extremely grati- 
fying. At the inauguration of this 
special campaign, Norway came for- 
ward almost at once with an offer 
to take one half of all the totally 
blind DP’s now under IRO care and 
is helping with grants of money to 
aid the extension of the already exist- 
ing Norwegian institution. Some of 
these “lucky ones” were able to spend 
Christmas 1949 in their new home 


work which is embodied in the ex- 
panding activities of WHO. The pro- 
grams based on this concept are of 
necessity of a long-range nature, and 
their execution will obviously take a 
number of years. 


World’s Needs 


Viewed against the background of 
such far-reaching aims and measured 
in terms of the enormous health 
needs of the world, the actual 
achievements of WHO in 1949 may 
at first glance appear relatively un- 
imposing. However, | think that, 
considered on the basis of the means 
at WHO's disposal, these achieve- 
ments will be judged to be a good 
beginning. 

A basic principle adopted by the 
first World Health Assembly is the 
policy of regionalization. According 
to this policy, assistance given by the 
Oganization is decentralized as far as 
possible so that programs can be 
adapted to the needs of the countries 
concerned. Important progress in 


for many of them the first Christ- 
mas in ten years outside the slave 
gang, the concentration camp, or the 
DP camp. 

The little new state of Israel, al- 
most alone among nations, has never 
placed health restrictions on immi- 
gration, and IRO is helping to build 
permanent institutions there to care 
for the chronically ill and handi- 
capped. 

France has also come forward 
with a generous plan to care for a 
large number of the “hard core” 
cases, and I am _ negotiating with 
many other countries and voluntary 
agencies. 

I should like to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the oppotrunity to help 
in meeting this humanitarian chal- 
lenge is by no means limited to gov- 
vernments or organizations. It is also 
a challenge to the individual citizen. 
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regionalization was made during 
1949. In fruitful sessions held at 
New Delhi, Geneva, and Lima 
respectively, delegates of South East 
Asia, of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and of the Americas agreed on pre- 
cise plans through which WHO can 
help them to tackle their health 
problems. 

While these plans were being put 
into shape, action had already been 
begun in order to meet some of the 
pressing needs of these regions. Let 
me mention a few of them. 

Spearheading a world-wide cam- 
paign against one of the major 
diseases, surveys were started early 
in the spring by WHO consultants to 
determine the means and _ facilities 
for dealing with tuberculosis in ten 
Eastern Mediterranean countries as 
well as in South America. A few 
months later in Copenhagen, where 
the first international research pro- 
gram had been launched by WHO to 
study medical and public health 
aspects of the BCG mass-vaccination 
campaign being carried out in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, an Expert Com- 
mittee drew up a series of measures 
to strengthen health administrations 
in under-developed countries in their 
fight against tuberculosis. 


Anti-Malaria Campaigns 


In still another sector tn the battle 
against humanity’s age-old scourges, 
long-term malaria control campaigns 
were started in India, Pakistan, and 
Iran. Meanwhile, WHO, jointly with 
UNICEF, was giving assistance to 
several European countries in com- 
bating malaria, the incidence of 
which had increased considerably in 
some parts of Europe as a result of 
the war. 

Even before WHO experts met at 
Washington in October and recom- 
mended measures for eradication of 
syphilis and yaws in Haiti as a part 
of the overall plan to assist under- 
developed countries in their fight 
against venereal diseases, the first in- 
ternational V.D. Control Demonstra- 
tion Team had been sent to India. 
Efforts were being made to promote 
penicillin production in Eastern Eu- 
rope, while experts from the five 
countries bordering the Rhine River 
returned from a study tour with im- 
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portant recommendations for their 
area as well as for anti-V.D. work 
to be undertaken in other major 
ports. 

During 1949, WHO also remained 
faithful to its important obligation of 
giving immediate aid in situations 
requiring mobilization of interna- 
tional means on behalf of stricken 
populations. Thus medical services 
for Arab refugees in the Eastern 
Mediterranean were organized by 
WHO to co-ordinate the efforts of 
UNRPR and voluntary agencies in 
that field; assistance in supplies and 
expert advice was given to Afghan- 
istan to help control a typhus out- 
break; “iron lungs” were sent to 
Bombay as soon as news reached 
Geneva of a poliomyelitis emergency 
there; and aid was given to Ecuador 
when it was struck by an earth- 
quake. 

At this point I should like to men- 
tion some of the less spectacular but 
nonetheless important achievements 
of WHO in the “technical services” 
which it is rendering to governments. 


Radio Reports 


The usefulness of the Organization 
in emergencies was considerably en- 
hanced through the establishment of 
regular daily broadcasts by ten pow- 
erful radio transmitters near Geneva, 
comprising reports on epidemiologi- 
cal and quarantine measures for the 
benefit of health authorities and in- 
ternational trade and __ transport 
throughout the world. 

As the year 1949 approached its 
close, the preparation of a first edi- 
tion of an International Phar- 
macopoeia was so well advanced 
that its publication early in 1950 
seemed assured. Thus the existence 
of a set of formulae for making up 
medicines of uniform strength every- 
where will help eliminate difficulties 
which travellers often have in obtain- 
ing remedies prescribed by their own 
physicians. It will also reduce costs 
for drug manufacturers and will 
facilitate the task of scientists in at- 
tempting to evaluate results. 

Similar progress was made by 
WHO in its efforts to establish inter- 
national standards for biological sub- 
stances. Six new international stand- 
ards were added to the list which had 





been established previously. Here. 
again, the adoption of international 
units in the prescription of doses im- 


plies added safety for patients 
wherever they are. 

I cannot leave this fundamental 
branch of WHO’s activities without 
at least mentioning the extremely 
important projects which were fur- 
ther advanced in 1949 to fight virus 
diseases such as influenza, trachoma, 
and poliomyelitis, threats to people 
everywhere, and parasitic diseases 
such as filiarisis and schistosomiasis, 
which affect millions in certain agri- 
cultural areas of Africa, Asia, and 
America. 


Plans for 1950 


Our plans for 1950? They in- 
clude, of course, the continuation 
and development of the work out- 
lined above. Furthermore, our opera- 
tional services are to be strength- 
ened: 

e To extend the fellowship program 
which is enabling medical and health 
personnel to apply at home techni- 
ques and knowledge acquired abroad; 
e To stimulate generally the ex- 
change of scientific information; 

e To assist countries in the organi- 
zation of their national or local pub- 
lic health services, with particular 
emphasis on measures established for 
improving environmental sanitation 
and nursing as well as for health 
education of the public; 

© And, above all, to translate into 
action recommendations made in 
1949 by the Expert Committees on 
Maternal and Child Care, Mental 
Health, and Nutrition, through 
which health will be promoted in a 
positive way rather than through 
mere defensive measures against 
specific physical and mental illnesses. 

While keeping in mind the great 
difficulties which still lie ahead, I am 
confident that the work achieved in 
the last twelve months augurs well 
for the success of the role WHO is 
to play in helping to carry out the 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance for economic development. 
WHO was gratified by the fact that 
both the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly con- 
sidered health as an essential factor 
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The Year of Progress 


by Dr. Albert Roper 


Secretary-General, International Civil Aviation Organization 


For the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, 1949 was a year 
of progress—a year in which the Or- 
ganization continued to fulfill its set 
purposes and one in which it became 
possible to work more efficiently 
because of the completion of its 
permanent headquarters in Montreal. 
in July, 1949, we moved into the new 
International Aviation Building, con- 
centrating our staff and our records 
from offices scattered through the 
central part of Montreal. This con- 
centration, together with the new 
facilities made available to us in the 
way of committee rooms’ with 
simultaneous interpretation equip- 
ment, will aid us greatly in the years 
to come. 3 

There is little of the spectacular 
in ICAO’s 1949 history, but much 
of concrete achievement. In the tech- 
nical field, we have now completed 
the first series of regional air naviga- 
tion meetings for the ten world air 
navigation regions; we have also 
devoted a considerable effort to ex- 
panding the scope of ICAO’s inter- 
national standards and recommended 
practices. These standards, which 
are designed to improve the safety 
and regularity of air transportation, 
now cover almost the complete range 


of the technical aspects of interna- 
tional aviation, among those ap- 
proved this year were airworthiness 
of aircraft and aeronautical tele- 
communications. The ICAO Coun- 
cil adopts these standards and 
designates them as annexes to the 
Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, ICAO’s Charter. 


Air Navigation Facilities 


Our joint support program, de- 
signed to help finance and operate 
air navigation facilities in regions of 
the world where otherwise they 
could not be maintained, has made 
considerable progress. A special joint 
support meeting was held in Lon- 
don in the spring of 1949, and two 
specific agreements now in effect 
resulted from it. The first was 
designed to continue the floating 
ocean-station network in the North 
Atlantic. This agreement, originally 
concluded in 1946, was up for re- 
newal. The new agreement takes 
account of the experience gained in 
several years of operation. It pro- 
vides for the maintenance of ten 
floating stations in the North At- 
lantic, stations which require 25 ships 
for their continuous operation. 
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These ships belong to five North At- 
lantic nations, and six others help 
to defray part of the cost. The sta- 
tions provide weather observation 
and communications, relay points, 
and also serve as search and rescue 
bases when necessary. 

The joint support meeting also 
resulted in an agreement whereby 
nine ICAO nations will help to pay 
for weather stations and communica- 
tions facilities in Greenland and for 
a Loran (long range radio navigation 
aid) station at Skuvanes, in the 
Faeroe Islands. These facilities are 
operated by the Government of Den- 
mark; they are used by the airlines 
of many nations flying across the 
North Atlantic, and these nations, 
working through ICAO, have agreed 
to reimburse Denmark for the major 
portion of the cost of operation. 

In the economic field, ICAO has 
been concentrating this year upon 
duties assigned to it by the 1948 As- 
sembly. The Council has approved 
an annex on the facilitation of inter- 
national air transport which is de- 
signed to help considerably in the 
reduction of much of the time-con- 
suming formalities and of the 
amount of paper work required each 
time passengers or freight are car- 





for economic development of under- 
developed areas. 

I feel that we are well prepared 
to make the new concept of “health 
demonstration areas” a reality. The 
year 1950 and the following years 
will prove, I believe, what can be 
achieved through the combined ap- 
plication of modern techniques to 
raise overall standards of health. I 
am also sure that, through our joint 
projects with FAO, we shall be able 
to show that the vicious circle of 
poor health—poor productivity, and 
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vice versa, can effectively be broken 
in order to give more food and bet- 
ter health to large numbers of the 
world’s population. 

My optimism is based on the hope 
that all 67 nations who at the end of 
1949 were members of WHO and 
others still to join them will partic- 
ipate wholeheartedly, without reser- 
vations, with courage and imagina- 
tion, in this great crusade for better 
health. I can think of no greater 
field for earnest, determined work. 
1 can think of none in which it 


should be easier to set aside political, 
economic, and_ social differences 
which still divide a world which 
should be one world. If there is one 
aim which must unite us, it is surely 
that. of making our children physi- 
cally, mentally, and socially healthy. 

I trust that in 1950 we shall move 
another step forward towards build- 
ing a healthier society and that in 
doing so we shall also give encour- 
agement to all those who in this vital 
period of human history refuse to 
despair of mankind’s destiny. 
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On January 1, 1950 it will be two 
years less three months since the 
Havana Charter for the International 
Trade Organization was completed. 
At that time it was widely expected 
that the International Trade Organ- 
ization would be in operation within 
a year. 

A year ago I wrote of the 
disappointment that was felt at the 
lack of positive action to bring this 
about. Today, one year later, the 
position is unchanged. However, we 
have the determination expressed by 
the President of the United States 
and his advisers to submit the 
Havana Charter to the United States 
Congress in the early part of 1950, 
and the intention of other govern- 
ments to take action at’ the same 
time. 


A New Impetus 


The Interim Commission of ITO, 
of which I am Executive Secretary, 
was created largely to make the 


For World Trade Expansion 


by Eric Wyndham White 


Executive Secretary, Interim Commission 
International Trade Organization 


necessary preparations for the first 
year’s work of ITO. The Commis- 
sion has carried out the bulk of the 
preparatory tasks which can be done 
in the present circumstances. Its 
work will receive a new impetus, 
however, when the entry into force 
of the Charter becomes more im- 
minent. 

During 1949 the Secretariat of 
ICITO, which is composed of six 
executives and a small secretarial 
staff, has been undertaking a variety 
of services for the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. If the prospects 
for ratification of the Havana Char- 
ter in 1949 were said to be gloomy, 
the reverse side of the coin presents 
a significant contrast, for the work 
achieved through the General Agree- 
ment has prospered and expanded. 
In fact, it was not until 1949 that 
we have fully comprehended the 
magnitude and the unique qualities 
of this vast international trade agree- 
ment. The periodic meetings of the 


Contracting Parties have afforded the 
occasion for extensive consultation 
on a wide variety of trade problems 
and the meetings have therefore 
proved both lengthy and significant. 
By arrangement with the Contract- 
ing Parties the Interim Commission 
Secretariat has provided the neces- 
sary Secretariat services for these 
meetings and for their preparation. 


Annecy Negotiations 


1949 has seen the sequel to the 
1947 Geneva tariff negotiations, in 
the “second round” held at Annecy, 
France. Multilateral tariff bargain- 
ing as worked out in practice at 
Geneva and Annecy, is one of the 
truly remarkable developments in 
economic relations between nations 
that has occurred in our time. It has 
established a technique whereby gov- 
ernments, in determining the con- 
cessions they are prepared to offer, 
are able to take into account the 
indirect benefits they may expect to 





ried by air from one country to an- 
other. Careful studies have been 
made of the cost and charges related 
to the transportation of airmail, of 
burdensome insurance and the mul- 
tiple taxation of international air- 
lines, and of methods which might be 
used to levy charges for the use of 
air navigation facilities. 

In the legal field, twenty-four na- 
tions have now signed the Conven- 
tion on the International Recognition 
of Rights in Aircraft, which will af- 
ford international airline operators 
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the largest possible measure of assist- 
ance in the financing and purchase 
of new aircraft and equipment. 
There has already been one ratifica- 
tion of this Convention—by the 
United States—and we expect others 
in the reasonably near future. This 
question of ratification is a difficult 
One for our contracting states, as 
domestic legislation must be amend- 
ed in conformity, a procedure which 
may, of necessity, require a consider- 
able amount of time. 

The Convention on International 





Civil Aviation was drawn up a little 
more than five years ago. Gradually, 
we are learning how to make the 
best use of this convention in foster- 
ing the growth of international civil 
aviation, and we hope that by so 
doing we shall, at least, play an in- 
creasing part in furthering the objec- 
tives of the Convention: to ensure 
that the future development of inter- 
national civil aviation will help to 
create and preserve friendship and 
understanding among the nations and 
peoples of the world. 
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gain as a result of simultaneous ne- 
gotiations between other countries, 
and whereby world tariffs may be 
scaled down within a relatively short 
time. 

This may seem to the lay reader 
a somewhat technical claim on 
which to base a success story. The 
answer is, of course, that when it 
comes down to brass tacks world 
trade is a series of very technical 
procedures, far removed from plat- 
form politics or the mesmerism of 
the microphone. The achievements 
of the General Agreement can only 
be chalked up in fairly technical— 
I would prefer the word, professional 
—terms. 

Nevertheless, the man in_ the 
street who is really concerned about 
his country’s economic health, or, 
for instance, about what will hap- 
pen in Europe after the end of the 
European Recovery Program, or 
about the advancement of under- 
developed countries, can find much 
in the General Agreement that bears 
very closely on these urgent prob- 
lems of the day: most-favored-nation 
treatment, customs unions, _ state 
trading, quantitative restrictions and 
many other terms which find their 
place in the General Agreement. 
Within its given limits, the Agree- 
ment is serving well its main purpose 
of establishing equality of trade 
treatment and of bringing about re- 
ductions and bindings of customs 
duties. In addition, it has brought 
together the principal trading coun- 
tries for consultation on urgent prob- 
lems of world trade. Put to the 
test which should be applied to all 
international bodies, namely, is it 
doing what it was intended to do 
and at a modest cost, I believe the 
General Agreement would gain high 
marks. 


“A Bridgehead” 


The Agreement performs many 
vital functions, and can assume more 
responsibilities in the future. But it 
could not be accepted with equa- 
nimity that the International Trade 
Organization should not be brought 
into being at all and governments 
should rest content with the restricted 
facilities of the Agreement. The 
ground won by the General Agree- 
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ment must be held and expanded 
by the ITO. The General Agree- 
ment is “the bridgehead,” and the 
ITO the main force. 

That the Agreement holds the 
confidence of governments is well 
demonstrated in the arrangements 
already under way for the holding 
of a third series of tariff negotiations 
in September, 1950. Without going 
into details, these negotiations may 
well prove to be on a considerable 
scale, since they will be the occasion 
not only of negotiations with new 
governments wishing to accede to the 
Agreement but also of further nego- 
tiations between the present contract- 
ing parties—which include most of 
the major economic powers—for 
concessions additional to those al- 
ready negotiated at Geneva and 
Annecy. 


World Trade Crisis 


World trade today faces a crisis 
of perhaps unprecedented gravity. 
Even now, four years after the end 
of the war, there is little indication 
of a restored equilibrium and there 
may well be a deepening of the 
unbalance and a sharpening of the 
issues involved. Since the Agree- 
ment was concluded in October, 
1947, the economic situation of the 
world has experienced a_ striking 
change: production has regained or 
exceeded pre-war levels and the post- 
war shortages have disappeared. 

In these circumstances it might 
have been expected that the mal- 
adjustment resulting from the war- 
time distortions would have been 
corrected. 

Apart from production, none of 
the major difficulties has yet been 
overcome and, in certain respects, 
the situation is worse than could 
have been contemplated in 1947. 
The dwindling supply of “hard” cur- 
rencies has obliged governments to 
introduce or intensify import restric- 
tions and to resort more extensively 
to bilateral trade arrangements. The 
Marshall Plan aid, which averted a 
catastrophe for the countries of Eu- 
rope, contributed to the spectacular 
revival of production but it seems 
far from certain that Europe will 
achieve “viability” by 1952. 

The drop in prices occurring dur- 


ing 1949 appeared at one point in 
danger of exceeding the limits of a 
sound readjustment, and of forcing 
the raw material and agricultural 
countries to have recourse to new 
restrictive policies. Although world 
economy appears for the moment to 
have absorbed this adjustment the 
position remains precarious. A se- 
rious depression in manufacturing 
industry could conceivably let loose 
a deflationary trend against which 
all countries would be tempted to 
erect new barriers of trade restric- 
tions. Depression is a cumulative 
process which gains momentum at 
an amazing speed. 

If there is no strong international 
organization enjoying sufficient au- 
thority to co-ordinate the policies of 
governments in an emergency and 
to limit the dire effects of a crisis, 
the hard-won structure of economic 
co-operation may be blown away. 
The individual reactions of govern- 
ments inspired by the need to fend 
off, anyhow and at any cost, the 
damaging influence of external pres- 
sures might rapidly lead to economic 
warfare and to a persistent state of 
chaos a great deal worse than that 
of the nineteen-thirties. 


“A Real Danger” 


The ratification of the Havana 
Charter will not solve these prob- 
lems. But it would provide an 
agreed set of rules and principles as 
a basis upon which solution should 
be sought, and an international or- 
ganization through which to work. 
If the Havana Charter remains in 
abeyance there is a real danger that 
much time may be lost in interna- 
tional discussion, in the re-discussion 
of principles which have been de- 
bated and redebated for several 
years. This debate established com- 
mon ground on which representa- 
tives of 54 countries met. 


There is today no alternative to 
the necessity of getting to grips 
speedily and efficiently, and with all 
the means at the disposal of govern- 
ments, with the fundamental prob- 
lems of world trade. This task will 
be less formidable if governments 
proceed from the firm ground of the 
Havana Charter without engaging 
in further debate on basic principles. 
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ITU and International Collaboration 


by Dr. Franz von Ernst 
Secretary-General, International Telecommunication Union 


The main features of the activities 
of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union during 1949 have been 
the adaptation of its permanent or- 
gans to the new structure decided 
upon by the Plenipotentiary Confer- 
ence of Atlantic City in 1947 and 
the efforts to attain the objectives pre- 
scribed by that Conference, particu- 
larly in the field of radio. One of 
the most intractable international 
problems of the post-war years has 
been set by the need to introduce 
some order into the use of radio 
frequencies—wave lengths, if the 
term is preferred—this being a re- 
sult of the remarkable development 
of radio during the last ten years. 

The International Telecommunica- 
tion Convention of Atlantic City 
which came into force January 1, 
1949, and which replaced the Mad- 
rid Convention of 1932, provided 
for the expansion of the Bureau of 
the Union, which has now become 
the General Secretariat. 








General Secretariat 


During the last year the body 
which has now become the General 
Secretariat has continued to play the 
part which it has performed for 
more than eighty years as the link 
between telecommunication admin- 
istrations, issuing and keeping up to 
date the usual series of lists, notifica- 
tions, and circulars which have 
become an element practically in- 
dispensable to the operation of inter- 
national telegraph and_ telephone 
services, whether they be by wire or 
radio. 

It has, in addition, provided the 
secretariats for a whole series of 
conferences: 

e The Paris Conference, which took 
the International Telegraph and Tel- 
ephone Regulations and adapted 
them to the latest developments in 
technique and operation; 

e The Mexico City, Paris, Washing- 
ton, Montreal, and Geneva Confer- 
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ences (there were no less than five 
telecommunication conferences dur- 
ing the year in Geneva alone). Each 
of these, in a particular sphere, had 
as its object to further the prepara- 
tion of the new international fre- 
quency list—a project which is 
encountering many difficulties—tech- 
nical, political, and administrative; 

e The Administrative Council (fourth 


session). 





Rich in experience, the General 
Secretariat would have had no diffi- 
culty with these multifarious tasks, 
had it not been for the difficult prob- 
lems which now arise from the use 
of five languages for general pub- 
lications and of three—sometimes 
four—languages, both written and 
oral, for working in conferences. The 
financial implications of this matter 
have not been least among the Gen- 
eral Secretariat's preoccupations. 

The technical committees, with the 
perseverance and discretion which 
are characteristic of the ITU, moved 
steadily forward in their task of 
standardizing equipment, tariff, and 
operational procedures. Such stand- 
ardization is a sine qua non for the 
further development and the success- 
ful operation of international tele- 
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Dr. Franz von Ernst 


communications. Although the prob- 
lems which these committees are 
called upon to solve are essentially 
practical, the way in which they are 
solved may have repercussions on 
policy and in particular have eco- 
nomic implications of great impor- 
tance, since the adoption of interna- 
tional standards as a direct bearing 
on the construction of equipment by 
the telecommunication — industries; 
the capital at stake can be consid- 
erable. 

What are the 
1950? 

In the first place, the permanent 
organs of the Union will endeavor 
to make their routine work of even 
greater benefit to telecommunication 
operators and technicians, and to 
users of telecommunication. services. 
Secondly, two conferences, one in 
Florence and the other in Geneva, 
are expected to complete the general 
redistribution of wave-lengths taken 
in hand two years ago. It is to be 
hoped that by the beginning of 1951 
there will be available an interna- 
tional frequency list as good as hu- 
man ingenuity can devise, due al- 
lowance being made for the present 
state of radio-communication, con- 
sidered from the technical point of 
view, and for the somewhat inauspi- 
cious political atmosphere prevailing 
today. 

There may be some feeling, more 
particularly in international circles, 
that the ITU likes to work in isola- 
tion, sealed off from the world at 
large. I take this opportunty of affirm- 
ing that although the ITU, in making 
its contacts, may take little account of 
formality and “red-tape,” its co- 
operation with other international or- 
ganizations, whatever their nature or 
status may be, and with the many 
national bodies which represent the 
material or moral interests of groups 
or individuals in the field of tele- 


(Continued on next page) 
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UNESCO: A Pattern For Enduring Peace 


by Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet 
Director-General, United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 


When the General Assembly of 
UNESCO, at Beirut, appointed me 
to the position which | have occu- 
pied for a year, I found an organiza- 
tion which, despite its youth, was 
solid and working smoothly with all 
the driving force which had been 
given it by my illustrious predecessor. 

Nevertheless, the responsibilities 
which I then accepted seemed ex- 
tremely heavy. The needs of edu- 
cation, science, and culture are so 
great and so pressing in the present 
world that the institution which cares 
for them risks being inundated at 
every moment. I found myself faced 
by an immense program—and an 
extremely limited budget. 

Even without considering the 
facile criticisms which reproached 
UNESCO for having been too am- 
bitious, we considered it essential to 
concentrate On several practical tasks 
which we could carry through with 
the resources at our disposal. That 
is why we immediately resolved to 
establish a system of priority for the 
various components of our program. 
In this way, we could accomplish 
the maximum in our work. In pro- 
gram preparation the three following 
criteria became our guides: 

e@ Practical importance for the bet- 
terment of the masses. 

e The possibility of associating the 
most prominent intellectuals and pro- 
fessional workers with the activities 
of the Organization. 





e The possibility of obtaining rapid 
results. 

Our field of endeavor was known. 
It was defined, first, by ruins: the 
thousands of schools and museums, 
universities and libraries destroyed 
by the war. We have organized a 
world-wide campaign, done much re- 
search, and established a_ balance 
sheet of needs and resources. This 
year UNESCO furnished education- 
al, scientific, and cultural material to 
the Member states which had suf- 


fered most severely. It has granted 
or supervised scholarships, distrib- 
uted books and magazines. And, 
since other catastrophes were causing 
new ruins, UNESCO secured aid 
and organized temporary schools for 
the refugee children of Greece and 
the countries of the Middle East. It 
is well known that an amount equal 
to UNESCO's annual budget would 
have been expended in five minutes 
by the weapons used in the last war. 
But, fortunately, UNESO does not 
work alone; its success depends on 
the friendly collaboration of many 
institutions in its member countries. 
Its duty does not consist of arro- 
gantly dispensing aid but, on the 
contrary, of organizing mutual aid. 

In dealing with education, we gov- 
erned ourselves by the same spirit. 
Here the mission of UNESCO is ac- 
complished by the international ex- 
change of ideas and methods. Fun- 
damental education alone offers an 
unlimited field. When ignorance has 
reduced peoples to destitution, teach- 
ing them to read is not enough to 
rescue them. The doctor, the ag- 
ronomist and the ethnologist, as well 
as the teacher, must be called upon. 

This was our concern during its 
pilot projects in China, in South 
America, and in Haiti. In the latter 
country, our project in the Mar- 
bial Valley has: begun to show suc- 
cessful results. Exhausted soil has 
again become fertile, thanks to the 





communication, more than _ bears 
comparison with the work of similar 
organizations. The collaboration of 
the ITU with other organizations is 
not inspired by political or sociologi- 
cal considerations; the proponents of 
new ideas in international relations 
may perhaps consider our methods 
old-fashioned and _ over-simplified, 
but they have been tried, and not 
found wanting, by experience. 
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Although the work of the ITU has 
important political, social, and cul- 
tural repercussions, its functions are, 
first and foremost, technical and ad- 
ministrative. This fact surely justifies 
the attitude of modest discretion 
which is characteristic of the part it 
plays in international life. 

However that may be, the ITU is 
always ready to support disinterested 
and constructive schemes. It is, in 


particular, always ready to second 
the cause of international collabora- 
tion, as represented by the United 
Nations, with all the weight of its 
experience and all the means at its 
disposal. 

If it is remembered that the ITU, 
with its 81 members, speaks for al- 
most all the nations of the world, 
such a statement is not without 
significance. 
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peasants themselves and their confi- 
dence in UNESCO. In other re- 
gions, we had to maintain and advise 
in campaigns against illiteracy, or- 
ganize adult education, and create 
or reform school systems. These 
needs have been answered by study 
seminars, such as those of Quitan- 
dinha, Brazil, on illiteracy problems 
in South America, the Conference of 
Elsinor, in Denmark, on adult edu- 
cation, as well as by missions which 
UNESCO has sent to several coun- 
tries. Experts have been put at the 
service of the Philippines, Thailand 
and Afghanistan. Thus, without 
being a school, UNESO’s work cov- 
ers education. In the same way, it 
collaborates with men of science 
without claiming to be a scientific 
academy, and has become a veritable 
world center for scientific liaison. Its 
concern is always the support of sci- 
entists’ work relative to the good of 
all, whether in publishing bulletins 
or scholarly magazines, co-ordinating 
research, organizing a campaign for 
the intelligent exploitation of re- 
sources, or setting up a Field 
Co-operation Office, such as those 
established in Shanghai, Cairo, Mon- 
tevideo, and New Delhi. UNESCO 
thus fills the gap which sometimes 
separates the pure sciences from 
those of the agronomist, the engineer, 
or the doctor, and opens the way to 
science to all men, without social 
distinctions. 


Cultural Programs 

For we know that research is never 
an end in itself. In our view, it 
should be only preparation for ac- 
tion. I believe that the same concern 
for efficacy and universality has dis- 
tinguished our attitude toward what 
is generally called culture. After 
having established the International 
Theatre Institute, UNESCO created 
the International Council for Music. 
It has encouraged, financed, and dis- 
tributed reproductions of art works. 
It has perfected a system of “book 
coupons” by which many countries 
may procure volumes which, because 
of these countries’ “soft currencies” 
would normally be unavailable to 
them. UNESCO's field of activity 
has extended increasingly to contem- 
porary artistic and literary creation, 
to the history of such creation in the 
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past, to institutions which hold it in 
their keeping, and to the juridical 
problems involved in the transit of 
works of art. Its goal has been to 
develop cultural exchanges among its 
member states and to give the public 
broad access to works of artistic 
creation, to the conquests of schol- 
arship and to the labors of thinkers 
and humanists. This includes, in the 
last analysis, the presentation of a 
clear understanding of the unity of 
civilization, despite the many diverse 
cultures of men of all countries. 

But it would be hardly possible to 
attain such a goal without making 
use of all the great modern media 
of communication. The press, the 
radio, and the cinema have become 
great educators, the most powerful 
vehicles of science as well as super- 
stition, of intelligence as well as of 
hate, and according to those who 
use them, machines which cannot 
be resisted whether in the service of 
war or peace. This year, UNESCO 
has pursued its inquiry into the tech- 
nical needs of information media in 
the various countries. It has sought 
to reduce the economic and political 
obstacles which prevent free circula- 
tion of news; it has sought to bring 
about an agreement to eliminate the 
need of custom payments, on the in- 
ternational circulation of visual and 
radio material of an_ educational, 
scientific, and cultural nature. It has 
strived to increase the number of 
publications, films, and broadcasts 
aimed at promoting peace and the 
well-being of mankind. It has itself 
provided press and radio material. 
The newspapers and magazines of 35 
countries print articles received from 
UNESCO. Each week, radio sys- 
tems in 46 countries broadcast its 
special programs. 


Continuity Theme 

All these activities have been 
characterized by the same theme: 
continuity. I have presented a list— 
unjust because of its brevity—of ob- 
jectives partially reached, of work 
continually in progress. Speaking of 
a victory—as though we were look- 
ing ahead to some sort of rest— 
would be profitless.5 The world 
moves on, and our program moves 
with it. 

And so our future work will differ 





from our present tasks only in its 
increased thoroughness, its greater 
efforts, and perhaps a new aptitude 
which comes from experience. We 
must also hope, it is true, for an 
enlargement in our designated field, 
since the Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program of the United Na- 
tions assigns an extremely important 
part to UNESCO. The under-devel- 
oped countries which will benefit 
from this program await the friendly 
instruction through which they can 
educate their own technicians, teach- 
ers and research workers more than 
they do the unexpected abundance 
of capital and engineers which they 
need. This work, which must be 
done with mutual respect for cultures 
will be possible only with the co- 
operation of UNESCO, to which it 
will be able to devote its best efforts. 

This last example expresses the 
future of UNESCO relatively well. 
Such institutions cannot change the 
world through spectacular exploits. 
Our work must be deeper and more 
patient: it must unite the minds of 
the world, co-ordinate its purpose 
and become the vital link among all 
wishing to base peace only on justice. 
A year has passed since the United 
Nations General Assembly _ pro- 
claimed the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. UNESCO immedi- 
ately launched a world-wide cam- 
paign for the distribution of its text, 
the new charter of human liberties. 
In doing so it placed itself in the 
true service of human rights because 
it knew that this was not only a 
matter of making the Declaration 
known, but of its actual realization. 

This task too, will be brought to 
fruition to the extent we receive the 
necessary collaboration by the people 
themselves. 

UNESCO is not merely an admin- 
istration—it is the centre of a cru- 
sade. Its national commissions in 
Member states are being established 
and organized and the greatest re- 
sponsibilities devolve upon them. 
When they are sufficiently numerous 
and active, when they bring together 
not only philosophers but also labor- 
ers, journalists, business men, and 
students they will all become a part 
of UNESCO. This organization is 
not a secretariat and a staff, but a 
faith in the hearts of men. 
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An Important Year for Fund 






by Camille Gutt 


Chairman of the Board and Managing Director, 
International Monetary Fund 


What have we in 1949? This is 
the basic question asked of himself 
at this time by every head of an in- 
ternational organization. Have we 
made a contribution to the welfare 
of the world? Have we pursued 
faithfully the objectives set us by our 
charter? Have we actually accom- 
plished anything, or have we merely 
gone through the motions? 

The cynics, looking at the Fund, 
have, in the course of 1949, given 
their answers. Happily, the answers 
generally contradict each other: 

In the spring of 1949 the Fund 
was impotent because it had not 
forced European governments to 
change their unrealistic exchange 
rates. In the autumn of 1949 the 
Fund was impotent because it was 
unable to stop European govern- 
ments from changing their ex- 
change rates. 

In the spring of 1949, the Fund 
was not worth its salt since it was 
powerless to curb undesirable pre- 
mium gold sales. In the autumn of 
1949 the Fund’s_ obstructionist 
policies were hampering the legiti- 
mate ambitions of gold producers 
and merchants throughout the 
world. 

The Fund could say, like Racine’s 
heroine in the tragedy Britannicus, “I 
have deserved neither this excess of 
honor nor this indignity.” 

Our organization is pecularily 
well-fitted to be the target for such 
contradictory criticisms, since it must 
operate confidentially: Where little 
is known, much can be imagined. It 
is neither possible nor desirable to 
explain the background for every 
Fund decision. But I am glad of this 
Opportunity of setting down in dis- 
passionate words some of the prin- 
cipal developments in 1949, the 
Fund’s most important year since its 
formation. 

On September 13, the Fund’s An- 
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nual Report was made public. It 
made strong recommendations to its 
member nations that they take cer- 
tain necessary steps to meet their 
payments problem, “including any 
necessary exchange adjustments.” 
UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN readers 
will recall the summary of this report 
in the October | issue, and the 
description of Fund meetings on the 
subject. 

On September 18, the devaluation 
of the pound sterling was announced. 
This and the subsequent currency 
changes were, despite our friends the 
cynics, accomplished in conformity 
with decisions of the Fund—deci- 
sions which were themselves pre- 
pared for by many months of 
intensive study, and which were ar- 
rived at only after discussions in the 
Board in which representatives of all 
member nations took part. The 
Board discussions regarding the pros 
and cons of these various devalua- 
tions are confidential. But as one 
who was at these Board meetings, I 
can give evidence that they were 
thorough and outspoken. 

The devaluations in themselves 
were steps in the right direction. 
They are not in themselves the solu- 
tion to the difficulties faced by mem- 
bers, but they made the solution pos- 
sible. What is necessary is a series 
of measures to be taken by each 
member. Devaluation is one of these 
measures. What the outcome of the 
balance of payments problems of the 
world will be is not yet clear. What 
is clear is the road by which a good 
outcome must be reached. 


Transactions 


In 1948 it was agreed to limit 
to exceptional or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances dollar drawings by mem- 
bers of the Fund included in 
the European Recovery Program 
as long as this program was in 








the volume 
somewhat, but in 
1949 there were sold to six member 
countries $101,480,000 (U. S.). The 
countries benefiting from this aspect 
of the Fund’s work were from every 


torce. This cut down 


of transactions 


part of the world: Australia, Brazil, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, India, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Also during 1949 three reverse 
transactions were effected when three 
countries, Belgium, Costa Rica, and 
Nicaragua, repurchased amounts of 
their own currency from the Fund 
and thus rebuilt some of the Fund's 
holdings of dollars. 

Technical assistance is a subject 
which achieved considerable pub- 
licity during 1949, as a result of Mr. 
Truman’s speech in January, the 
Economic and Social Council's dis- 
cussions in July, and the recent 
General Assembly action. For the 
Fund, technical assistance is an old 
story. Forty-four of our 48 member 
countries have received official visits 
Or missions from the Fund and, in 
addition, six non-members have also 
received the benefit of Fund advice. 

Total Fund personnel directly en- 
gaged on these missions was 75, in 
addition to those necessarily support- 
ing these activities at headquarters. 
The Fund has not only operated on 
its own; it has worked out programs 
of technical assistance with FAO, it 
has seconded its staff members to 
United Nations missions, it has 
participated with the Bank in tech- 


nical mission work. Through its 
technical assistance program the 


Fund has rendered positive, measur- 
able assistance on such subjects as: 


© Improvement of financial statisti- 
cal and reporting methods. 


e Establishment or changes in ex- 
change rates. 


(Continued on next page) 
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UPU Services Progressively Extended 





by Dr. Alois Muri 


Director of the Bureau of the Universal Postal Union 


Among the important events of the 
history of UPU during 1949 were 
the celebration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of its foundation, the annual 
meeting of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee, and the first meeting of 
the Technical Committee on Transit, 
which was established by the Uni- 
versal Postal Congress at Paris for 
the special purpose of studying the 
important and delicate problem of 
payments for the transit of interna- 


tional correspondence. 


Although one of the most recently 
established Specialized Agencies of 


the United Nations, UPU is, on the 
other hand, one of the oldest of the 
international associations set up by 
treaties among governments of sev- 
eral countries. Indeed, it was found- 
ed in 1874 as the General Postal 
Union by the plenipotentiary dele- 
gates of 22 countries meeting at 
Berne, Switzerland. Many _ other 
countries asked for admission soon 
afterward and, at the next Congress, 
which took place in Paris in 1878, 
the name of the Organization was 
changed to the Universal Postal 
Union. From that time the Organ- 





e Modifications in exchange control 
systems. 

Improved budgetary controls. 

New and up-to-date banking and 

monetary legislation. 

e Means of dealing with balance of 
payments and inflationary prob- 
lems. 

In two countries, Fund assistance 
was given in the setting up of an 
entire new central banking and agri- 
cultural banking system, and, in one, 
the President of the new Central 
Bank was taken from the Fund staff. 

The Fund has participated fully in 
every step of the so-called expanded 
program for technical assistance and 
intends to co-operate in the future 
as fully as the nature of its particular 
form of operations permits. 

Technical assistance has been, is, 
and will continue to be one of the 
most important, if one of the least 
publicized, parts of the Fund’s work. 


Other Activities 


Space does not permit reviewing 
here many of the other aspects of the 
Fund’s work in 1949—the regular 
consultations by members with the 
Board on exchange problems, the 
Fund’s new publication program 
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which is making available to all its 
member countries up-to-date, ac- 
curate, and unbiased financial and 
monetary information, the exhaustive 
staff studies on specific international 
financial problems undertaken either 
on the request of a member or group 
of members or on the initiative of 
the organizations. These are con- 
tinuing but significant activities. 

In conclusion, I must return to the 
question at the beginning of this 
article—what have we done in 1949? 
We in the Fund have not achieved 
the millenium in any one of our 
fields of interest. But we have made 
a real contribution in all. And we 
have lived up to the objectives set us 
by our Articles of Agreement—there 
has been an improvement in interna- 
tional monetary co-operation through 
the Fund. By the devaluations alone, 
the expansion and balanced growth 
of world trade has been facilitated. 

Because of the advance co-opera- 
tive study and consultation in the 
Fund, the September devaluations 
presented a marked contrast to the 
competitive exchange depreciations 
of the 1930’s, and exchange stability 
has been forwarded by the activities 
of the Fund in 1949. The consulta- 
tions and discussions held with mem- 


bers over the past year on converti- 
bility of currencies have not yet 
borne much fruit—nor will they 
until the necessary prerequisite con- 
ditions have been established in 
member countries. But the ways in 
which these conditions can be taken 
advantage of, and the pressure to do 
so, have been brought home to mem- 
bers by the Fund. The Fund's re- 
sources have been made available to 
members in 1949 in accordance with 
the terms of the Fund Agreement in 
an amount of over $100,000,000. 

On balance, 1949 has been an im- 
portant year—a year of progress— 
in which the Fund has done its al- 
lotted job to the limit of practical 
possibilities. It is my hope that in 
1950 we may see an improvement in 
economic and political relationships 
between nations, for without this, the 
activities of the Fund, like those of 
all the other international organiza- 
tions, will become, as Hamlet de- 
scribed the usages of the world, 
“weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 
With the development of a real, posi- 
tive will to co-operate between all 
nations, then indeed will the instru- 
ments of this co-operation—the in- 
ternational organizations—come into 
their own. 
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ization has conunued to develop and 
grow. It at present consists of 90 
countries, including several groups 
of colonies which were successively 
admitted to regular and _ separate 
membership. It can, then, be rightly 
considered as the most universal of 
existing international organizations. 


Anniversary Celebrations 

The Swiss Postal Administration 
and the International Bureau of the 
Union were requested to organize 
special celebrations to work the 75th 
anniversary. These took place at 
Berne, birthplace of the Union, on 
May 27-29, 1949. This date was 
chosen because the delegates repre- 
senting their postal administrations 
in the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee and the Technical Committee 
on Transit were then in Switzerland. 
All the postal administrations of the 
Union were invited to send repre- 
sentatives, and almost 60 sent a total 
of 100 delegates. In addition, the 
United Nations was invited to par- 
ticipate and sent, as its representative, 
Vladimir Moderow, Director of the 
European Office at Geneva. 

The principal part of the celebra- 
tion was a solemn meeting of com- 
memoration, held at the Swiss Fed- 
eral Palace in the hall of the Federal 
Council and presided over by Fed- 
eral Councillor Enrico Celio, head 
of the Swiss Department of Posts 
and Railways. Representatives of 
the diplomatic corps and the press, 
as well as the Director and the staff 
of the International Bureau of UPU, 
also attended. This gathering was 
addressed by Federal Councillor 
Celio and J. J. Le Mouél, Chairman 
of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee and Director-General of the 
French Postal System. Both speak- 
ers noted the beneficial and humani- 
tarian role played by the Postal 
Union in the interests of peace and 
international harmony, and the great 
progress made by the Union during 
its long history in its particular field: 
the improvement of communications 
and international postal services. 

The meeting was followed by a 
brief ceremony at the monument of 
the International Postal Union, at 
the foot of which I placed a wreath 
and said a few words. The delegates 
and guests later attended a banquet 
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given by the Swiss Government, in 
the Casino of Berne, where Federal 
Councillor Max Petitpierre, head of 
the Political Department of the Swiss 
Confederation, extended good wishes 
to the Postal Union and its repre- 
sentatives. 

The Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee of UPU held its 1949 session 
at Berne, from May 16 to May 25. 
This Committee was established by 
the Congress of Paris in 1947, and 
is composed of nineteen members 
elected by the Congress. By the 
terms of the Universal Postal Con- 
vention, its main function is to ensure 
the continuity of the Union’s work 
by maintaining close contact with 
member countries and _ studying 
technical questions relative to the 
international postal service, when the 
Congress is not in session. In ad- 
dition, the Committee serves to es- 
tablish working relations with the 
United Nations, its Councils and 
Committees, and with the Specialized 
Agencies and other international 
bodies. The Committee participates 
in the direction of the activities of 
the International Bureau for which 
it appoints, on the basis of recom- 
mendations by the Swiss Govern- 
ment, the director and top-ranking 
personnel. It normally meets once 
a year. 


Relations with United Nations 


The agenda of the 1949 session 
comprising 21 items, included sev- 
eral questions concerning the rela- 
tions of UPU with the United Na- 
tions, in particular concerning the 
United Nations Jaissez-passer for 
UPU staff members, and the accept- 
ance of Annex VIII, concerning 
UPU to the Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities of Specialized 
Agencies. These two matters were 
finally settled, in conformity with the 
agreements concluded with the 
United Nations bodies concerned. In 
addition, the committee considered 
and approved the reports of UPU 
observers at the meetings of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Co-ordi- 
nation of the Economic and Social 
Council and the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 


‘Questions of the United Nations. 


Considerable time was devoted to 
negotiations which have been going 


on for two years with ICAO 
and with IATA (International Air 
Transportation Association) on ques- 
tions of air postal transport. 


Other Decisions 


Finally, the Committee considered 
and made decisions on several other 
questions of a less general nature. 
It approved the publication and dis- 
tribution of a map of world, land, 
and sea postal communications and 
a map of air-mail routes, established 
by the International Bureau; it de- 
cided on further action in regard to 
studies on the exchange of informa- 
tion and statistical methods in postal 
matters; and it decided on action to 
be taken concerning a number of 
proposals which were submitted by 
member administrations of the 
Union. The Committee appointed, 
on the recommendation of the Swiss 
Government, a new director and two 
counselors to replace, as of January 
1, 1950. The author and two of 
his associates who have reached the 
age limit and will retire. F. Hess, 
at present Director-General of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Administration 
of Switzerland, was elected unani- 
mously by the Committee to suceed 
myself as Director of the Interna- 
tional Bureau and Secretary-General 
of the Executive and Liaison Com- 
mittee. 

The Technical Committee on 
Transit met for the first time on 
June 1, 1949, at Interlaken, Switzer- 
land, with Sir David Lidbury, head 
of the British delegation to the 
twelfth Universal Postal Congress at 
Paris, as Chairman. During its two 
weeks of deliberations it considered 
the important preparatory work 
which has been done since the Con- 
gress of Paris, particularly the many 
answers sent by the administrations 
of the Union to a very detailed ques- 
tionnaire on all the points which en- 
able the Committee to arrange a 
practical program and prepare the 
methods by which it could satisfac- 
torily accomplish its task. This task 
is viewed as very difficult, since the 
problem of payment for the transit 
of international correspondence has 
been discussed by the Union since 
its foundation. It has been raised at 
each successive Congress without 
reaching a solution giving general 
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Turning Point in World Food Situation 


The year 1949 was a good one 
for farming, and for food producing 
around the world. The gains were 
not spectacular but from a desperate 
food shortage four years ago, the 
nations were able in this year to 
bring the total supplies back to about 
the pre-war amount for the first 
time. It was a turning point. 


It has been a prodigious job. Be- 
cause populations have kept increas- 
ing, the amount of food available to 
each person is still below the pre- 
war average which, of course, even 
then was inadequate. This means 
that millions—an estimated half of 
mankind—are hungry and_ poorly 
clothed and housed, and lack even 
hope to sustain them. The task 
before us, that of raising this multi- 
tude of the under-privileged to a 
better standard of living, will be 
much more prodigious than anything 
we have done before. The task car- 
ries the central element of a moral 
recompense for war in the waging 
of peace. In fact, it has in it the 
seeds of becoming the biggest and 
most hopeful movement of modern 
times. 


Against this challenge, the Food 
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Director-General, Food and Agriculture Organization 
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and Agriculture Organization has 
co-operated closely with its member 
governments and performed useful 
services to a degree not reached 
before in its brief history. Through 
the United Nations and FAO some 
down-to-earth approaches to. the 
task of feeding a hungry world 
have begun to appear in the plans 
of nations. 


During the year a new term, 
“technical assistance,” came into the 
vernacular to describe these practical 
plans to raise living standards. 
Technical assistance is not new to 
FAO—it has been the head servant 
of all the Organization’s work. But 
the impetus which would be given 
by an expanded United Nations pro- 
gram for technical assistance holds 
the utmost possibilities for FAO and 
its member countries. 


The year 1950 will bring the 
opening-up of great undertakings in 
the technical assistance field, in 
which agriculture and the production 
of food, clothing and housing will 
play a predominant role. The na- 
tions will be called upon to co-oper- 
ate with each other in this job as they 
have never done before, and nearly 
all have shown their willingness to 
do it. 

To get the closer views of gov- 
ernments and incorporate their spe- 
cial problems into the plans for the 
coming year, FAO initiated last Fall 
a series of regional meetings on food 
and agriculture as a prelude to the 
general conference. The trend to- 
ward regionalizing the overall pro- 





satisfaction. After exacting study 
and discussion, the Committee has 
stated the prinicples which, in its 
opinion, should be the basis for a 
solution and worked out a first re- 
port to submit to the administrations, 
together with a second questionnaire 
designed to obtain all the informa- 
tion still necessary. The Committee 
will meet again in 1951 and hopes to 
be able to submit definitive propo- 
sals to the next Postal Congress, 
which will take place in Brussels in 
1952. 


Services Extended 
Aside from its specialized activi- 


ties, UPU continued, through its In- 
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ternational Bureau, its assigned work 
of facilitating and developing inter- 
national postal services in every way 
possible. These services, which were 
confined to the exchange of corre- 
spondence at the inauguration of the 
Union, have been progressively ex- 
tended to include many other transit- 
operational categories, such as reg- 
istered letters and packages, parcel 
post, postal money orders and post 
office travellers cheques (bons pos- 
taux de voyage) C.O.D. shipments, 
collections, money transfer (vire- 
ments postaux) subscriptions to 
newspapers and periodicals, inter- 
national reply coupons, indentity 
cards, and so forth. In addition, the 


international airmail service is grow- 
ing daily. The International Bureau, 
serving as liaison among all the ad- 
ministrations, publisher its serviecs 
of complete information, indispens- 
able for the the efficient functioning 
of these relations and which must be 
up to date with daily distribution of 
circulars, bulletins of corrections, and 
so forth. In this way, the Bureau 
maintains continuous contact with 
the administrations and also furnish- 
es any other information which they 
may require. In addition, the Bu- 
reau is at present revising a diction- 
ary of all post offices in the world, 
a work of great scope which will 
probably appear during 1950. 
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gram was evident in other aspects 
of* FAO’s activities last year, and 
had the endorsement of governments 
as a practical way to narrow the 
subject-matter that must be covered 
by meetings and organizations. 

The fisheries interests in the In- 
dian-Pacific area will be served, for 
example, by an Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council established last year. 
Fish have always been important to 
the people of Asia and the Far 
East, and the factors which have 
made difficult the expansion of salt 
and fresh-water fisheries are com- 
mon to nearly all the countries there. 
The same is true of the Mediter- 
ranean area, where groundwork was 
laid during the year for another 
fisheries council under FAO’s wing. 


Rice Problems 


Myriads of problems surrounding 
the growing, processing and consum- 
ing of rice—a staple food for half 
the world’s people—will be attacked 
co-operatively by the nations enter- 
ing the new International Rice Com- 
mission set up by FAO. It is the 
first international body to be or- 
ganized to deal expressly with the 
problems of improving the produc- 
tion and the use of one food. Pro- 
jects started by this commission 
included the scientific cataloging of 
rice varieties and the launching of 


‘work on rice breeding. 


A forestry working group was 
set up by FAO in the Far East, to 
begin a concerted attack on the 
region’s problems in forestry. The 
groundwork laid by this group will 
probably be followed by a forestry 
and forest products commission for 
Asia and the Far East. A parallel 
commission which has already been 
organized in Latin America made 
outstanding progress during the year 
in stimulating forestry activities. 
Forestry work in Europe is carrying 
itself ahead now almost by momen- 
tum from past gains, which were 
apparent during the year in greatly 
improved production and distribu- 
tion of forest products. 

The locust is a predatory insect 
that threatens farmers in many 
countries, with widespread destruc- 
tion to crops. Last year FAO took 
part in regional conferences in Latin 
America and the Near East, to bring 
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neighboring countries closer together 
in their fight against the locust. 
Joint research and control operations 
will be carried out between coun- 
tries as a result of these meetings. 

Rinderpest is a deadly virus di- 
sease of bovine animals that is es- 
pecially widespread in the Far East, 
Asia and Africa. Since the war FAO 
has helped to develop new vaccines 
against rinderpest and during recent 
months to improve them, until there 
is now every reason to believe that 
the scourge can be completely 
eradicated. Such an achievement 
would mean the conquest of the 
most deadly menace to livestock pro- 
duction in the Far East; and, need- 
less to say, it would not only greatly 
increase production of animal pro- 
ducts but would aid crop production 
by safeguarding work animals. FAO 
has also given a good deal of at- 
tention to other animal diseases in 
the Far East. For example, con- 
siderable work was done on _ the 
control of hog cholera, erysipelas, 
foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis 
of cattle, and “newcastle” and other 
poultry diseases. 

The hybrid-maize breeding pro- 
gram in Europe has completed its 
second year. Each country selected 
the seed grains that seemed most 
desirable from the first year’s tests, 
and asked for more seed to carry 
on the tests in more localities. FAO 
sent this seed in time for planting, 
and further meetings will be held 
this year to study results. Seed of 
the maize-hybrids being tested in 
Europe was sent for testing to Egypt, 
and also to India. If suitable hybrids 
can be developed for Europe and 
other regions, they will contribute 
substantially to higher production. 


Important Projects 


While emphasizing regional co-op- 
eration as a means of increasing 
production, FAO has also given at- 
tention recently to two _ projects 
which are of world importance and 
which, as an international agricul- 
ture organization, FAO alone can 
do. The first of these is a catalogue 
of genetic stocks—in simple terms 
a catalogue of all varieties of im- 
portant food plants, wherever they 
may be found. With each listing 
will be data about the variety—its 


strong points and weaknesses, and 
where seed may be obtained. A plant 
breeder, needing some _ particular 
quality for the strain he hopes to 
produce, will have the world’s total 
varieties of that plant under his 
survey through the FAO catalogue. 
Beginning with two of the most im- 
portant food crops, wheat and rice, 
the catalogue was started during 
the last year and already lists a re- 
markable amount of information. 

The other world service started 
by FAO is a seed stock of outstand- 
ing varities of cereals, grasses, leg- 
umes, oil seeds, and vegetables. This 
stock is maintained for the present 
in Washington, D. C., and samples 
are distributed for experimental 
purposes to plant breeders around 
the world. Both of these services 
will go far toward making the im- 
mense job of agricultural scientists 
a little easier. 

All the technological advances in 
farming, or fisheries, or forestry, 
would have little value unless they 
could be applied by the farmers, 
fishermen or foresters who raise the 
food and timber. This action of 
carrying new technical knowledge 
to primary producers has come 
to be known as “extension service,” 
a term that has only recently come 
into wide international use. 

The FAO Conference, at its 
meeting in November and Decem- 
ber, gave special attention to ex- 
tension work, and ended by asking 
every member government to cre- 
ate a national extension service, or 
if it already has one, to strengthen 
it. FAO has ended its fourth year 
with 63 members — half again as 
many as it had at its founding. 
Surely this can be interpreted as 
showing the increased confidence of 
the nations in the achievements of 
this agency, and in the potentialities 
it presents for solving the dilemma 
that grips us. 


Surplus and Famine Paradox 


The member countries, reporting 
to FAO on their local conditions 
of agriculture and nutrition for last 
Fall’s conference, reflected a widen- 
ing gap between the earth’s rich 
and poor people. Since the war the 
better fed countries have surpassed 
their pre-war production per person, 
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Continued Aid For World's Needy Children 


by Maurice Pate 


Executive Director, United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The year 1949 for the Children’s 
Fund was one of tangible accom- 
plishment. 

At the peak, six million children in 
Europe, including the Arab and Jew- 
ish refugees in the Middle East, re- 
ceived a nourishing daily supple- 
mentary meal with the help of 
UNICEF. Several million children 
received one or more garments for 
which UNICEF supplied the raw 
cotton or the raw wool. Several mil- 
lion were given shoes for which the 
Fund supplied the leather. 

In the International Tuberculosis 
Campaign, including the previous 
work of the Danish Red Cross, the 
total number of children examined 
passed the figure of 20,000,000; and 
8,000,000 of these children were 
vaccinated against tuberculosis. Hun- 
dreds of thousands were protected 
against congenital syphilis, and 
equally impressive numbers saved 
from malaria and other insect-borne 
diseases. 

Several hundred men and women 
received fellowships as part of an 
effort to bring up-to-date knowledge 
to those who were carrying, or who 
are expected to carry, heavy respon- 
sibilities in their own countries for 
child-care programs. 

The year that has just closed, the 
second of the Fund’s operations, saw 
the beginnings of the Fund’s work in 
a number of countries in Asia and 
the extension of its help to children 
in Latin America. With work al- 
ready under way in Europe, Africa, 
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and the Middle East, this expansion 
of the program brings the total num- 
ber of countries and territories aided, 
or shortly to be aided, by UNICEF 
to more than 50. 

Support for this undertaking has 
come from 36 governments; from 
voluntary fund-raising efforts in some 
46 countries and 30 territories; and 
from the residual assets of the 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. The 
Fund has raised in all, from the 
beginning of its operations to date, 
the equivalent of $141,000,000. 

These tangible accomplishments 


thus set down add up, we hope, to a 
satisfactory report on how a great 
trust, given to us by the General 
Assembly three years ago, has been 
administered. 

In carrying out our responsibilities 
under the General Assembly’s man- 
date, we have tried to develop those 
policies that would help meet the 
immediate need of the largest pos- 
sible number of children and, at the 
same time, encourage governments 
and voluntary agencies in their own 
efforts on behalf of the children. 
Ours has not been a relief program 
solely: it has brought out an equal 
effort on the part of the recipient 
countries. UNICEF's supplies, in all 
instances, have been matched, or 
more than matched; that is, the equi- 
valent value in supplies or services 
has been added either by the govern- 
ment, the locality, or some voluntary 
organization within the country. This 
“matching” often has meant that a 
great effort had to be made, for 
when UNICEF first began operations 
the war was not long over, and the 
countries to whom aid was being 
offered were struggling to “dig them- 
selves out,” as it were. 

Even getting a kettle in which 
UNICEF dried milk supplies could 
be reconstituted was often a prob- 
lem. The children had to bring their 
own cups and their own spoons. The 
matching food supplies—bread, vege- 
tables, and other indigenous prod 
ucts—were gathered together out of 
limited stores. In other words, with 








TURNING POINT IN WORLD FOOD SITUATION 


so that they are now even better off 
than they were before. But in coun- 
tries that were ill fed before the 
war, for the most part the people 
are worse off than they were. This 
gap is a restatement of the paradox 
of surplus and famine. 

In the last year FAO devoted 
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extensive study to some economic 
devices that would tend to close 
this gap chiefly by providing a means 
for needy countries to obtain the sur- 
pluses glutting other countries. The 
member nations, meeting at the No- 
vember conference, agreed that this 
vital subject needs still further study; 


and they set up a special committee 
to carry on research in the coming 
year. 

The governments well recognize 
that the surplus-famine paradox is 
a problem that must be met along 
with the other problems of food 
and agriculture. 
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what UNICEF was able to add, an 
extra meal was made possible for 
some millions of Europe’s neediest 
children in a time of dire need. 

It has been likewise with the other 
help UNICEF gave, and is giving. It 
has enabled, and is enabling, those 
directly responsible for the children 
to do much that otherwise would not 
have been possible, and the work 
so begun is likely to be carried for- 
ward in ways that can already be 
seen. The school lunch programs, 
initiated with the help of the Fund, 
are now an accepted responsibility. 
The BCG anti-tuberculoisis vaccina- 
tion programs will be continued: 
countries are now developing their 
own vaccine supplies and are using 
their own personnel. So with the 
other medical assistance programs. 


Long-Range Needs 


Perhaps the most notable instance 
of how UNICEF aid is being used 
to meet a long-range need is in the 
milk-conservation program. In seven 
countries in Europe, plans are well 
along for the construction of milk- 
drying and milk-pasteurization plants. 
UNICEF is supplying certain manu- 
factured parts not available within 
the country: the buildings, the ancil- 
lary machinery, and the labor are 
provided by the governments, and so 
is the raw milk. The processed milk 
is distributed to the neediest cate- 
gories of children and mothers. In 
this way we are working toward the 
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time when the countries will be able 
to take over the responsibility now 
being met temporarily by UNICEF. 
One phase of this co-operation 
needs to be emphasized. More and 
more of these countries that have 
received help for their children are 
now making their own contributions 
to the Fund to assist children else- 
where. Some of these are substantial 
contributions, notably those of 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, the 
Philippines, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
Large or small, the contributions 
from the recipient countries assume 
added value, for they represent a real 
sacrifice on the part of the donor. 


Global Co-operation 


It is a heartening development, 
and one in keeping with the great 
international effort which the Fund 
represents. It has drawn together, 
with a common purpose, nations and 
peoples throughout the world. A 
sense of accomplishment must now 
be theirs as they reflect upon the fact 
that through their united effort help 
has been brought to millions of the 
world’s sick and hungry children. 
And, having this experience behind 
them, it is likely they will now look 
ahead to what needs to be done, and 
what might be done, through the 
United Nations to give more and 
more of the world’s children their 
rightful opportunities. 

There are many indications of 
that concern, and a number of hope- 


ful developments. One in particular 
needs singling out—the purchase by 
the Fund, at a generously reduced 
price, of more than 100,000,000 
pounds of milk from the United 
States surplus. The opportunity given 
the Fund to purchase this milk is a 
significant example of how a food 
surplus might be used constructively. 
This milk, when reconstituted, will 
fill a billion cups, and because it is 
available, the Fund can now extend 
its aid for child feeding this winter 
to many more children, including 
children in countries in Asia and 
Latin America that have not so far 
had feeding assistance, and it can 
increase the ration for those now 
receiving it. Even where the ration 
will be doubled, to provide two cups 
a day instead of one, it will still be 
about half the accepted nutritional 
standard for children. 

The General Assembly, which is 
the final authority regarding the 
Fund, has decided that the Fund 
should continue until the Assembly 
examines its work at the end of 1950. 
At the same time, it drew the atten- 
tion of Member governments to the 
urgent necessity for further con- 
tributions to the Fund in order to 
make its continued activities effec- 
tive. 

We are hoping the Fund will re- 
ceive that support, and that it will 
also have the continued support of 
the peoples of the world through 
national campaigns for the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. 








The Independence of China 


Question Referred to Interim Committee by Assembly 


All states are called upon to re- 
spect the political independence and 
territorial integrity of China by a 
resolution adopted in the General 
Assembly on December 8. China 
had accused the U.S.S.R. of treaty 
and Charter violations in aiding the 
Chinese communists, and the resolu- 
tion was aimed at stabilizing inter- 
national relations in the Far East. 

The Assembly, in a second reso- 
lution, referred the Chinese question 
to its Interim Committee for con- 
tinuous examination and study, di- 
recting the Committee to report to 
its next session with recommenda- 
tions and, meantime, to report to 
the Security Council through the 
Secretary-General if circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

On September 29 the Assembly 
had referred to the First (Political 
and Security) Committee an item 
submitted by the Chinese delegation, 
entitled, “Threats to the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the Far 
East, resulting from Soviet violations 
of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, and from Soviet violations of 
the Charter of the United Natons.” 


Chinese Proposal 


Debate on the question began in 
the First Committee on November 
25 when Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, of 
China, submitted a draft resolution 
proposing that the Assembly should 
(1) condemn the U.S.S.R. for giving 
military and economic aid to the 
Chinese communists and obstructing 
the National Government, (2) urge 
all Member states to desist and re- 
frain from giving any military and 
economic aid to the Chinese com- 
munists, (3) recommend that no 
Member state should accord diplo- 
matic recognition to any regime es- 
tablished by the Chinese commu- 
nists, and (4) call upon all Member 
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states to refrain from taking advan- 
tage of the present Chinese situation 
for any purpose incompatible with 
the political independence and the 
territorial and administrative integ- 
rity of China. Committee discussion 
on this and other proposals contin- 
ued on November 26 and 28, and 
December 1, 2, 5, and 6. 

At the outset, Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky announced that the U.S.S.R. 
delegation would not participate in 
the debate and would not recognize 
any action taken as the result of the 
discussion. The provocative nature 
of the charge against the U.S.S.R. 
had already been demonstrated, he 
said, for there was no threat to the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of China, or to the peace 
of the Far East, so far as his country 
was concerned. Nor could any 
claims of Charter violations by the 
U.S.S.R. be considered. The charge 
had been brought, he said, to divert 
attention from the victories that the 
Chinese people were winning over 
foreign reaction and domestic op- 
pression. Pointing out that his dele- 
gation supported the note of the 
Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic in repudiating the present 
Chinese representatives to the United 
Nations, Mr. Vyshinsky declared 
that the First Committee could not 
properly consider the question raised 
by the latter. They no longer had 
any right to speak for the Chinese 
people, being delegates of a Govern- 
ment without authority over China 
except for a thin slice of territory. 

Expressing similar views, terming 
the charge against the U.S.S.R. 
slanderous and unfounded, the repre- 
sentatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia announced that they 
would not participate in the debate 
or be bound by any decisions taken 
as a result. 

Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, also 
raised the point that his Govern- 





ment had recognized the Govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, saying that it had acquired 
the right to represent the Chinese 
people abroad because it enjoyed 
the confidence of the great majority 
of the Chinese people and effective 
control of most of China. The first 
question therefore was, he said, 
whether the Committee should con- 
tinue to discuss a question raised by 
a delegation that had lost the right 
to represent China. 

As Chairman, L. B. Pearson, of 
Canada, stated that the Chinese 
delegation had been recognized as 
such by the Credentials Committee. 
If its right to represent China was 
challenged, that challenge should be 
made to the proper agency of the 
Assembly. Meantime, the delegation 
representing China on the Commit- 
tee would be recognzed as such by 
the Chairman. 


“Peace Endangered” 


Speaking to the draft resolution 
suggested by China, Dr. Tsiang said 
he was asking the Assembly to “pro- 
nounce judgment on the Soviet 
Union,” in particular for obstruct- 
ing the National Government's ef- 
forts to re-establish its authority in 
Manchuria and for directly assisting 
the Chinese communists. His Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Tsiang continued, had 
decided to bring the question before 
the Assembly only when it became 
clear that persistent treaty violations 
by the U.S.S.R. were endangering 
the peace and security of China and 
the Far East. 

Contrary to the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship of 1945, said Dr. 
Tsiang, the U.S.S.R. had so managed 
the withdrawal of its troops from 
Manchuria that it virtually delivered 
the province into the hands of the 
Chinese communists. Before leaving, 
however, it had removed $800,000,- 
000 of property. Active Soviet as- 
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sistance to the Chinese communists, 
he declared, had taken a wide variety 
of forms—giving them arms and sup- 
plies captured from the Japanese, al- 
lowing them to recruit Japanese 
troops, supplying them with Soviet 
vessels for their attack on the 
Changshan Islands, training men 
both in China and the U.S.S.R. for 
their army, navy, and air forces. On 
occasion, he said, Soviet soldiers 
had actually manned guns in the 
Chinese communist armies. 
Economically, the U.S.S.R. had 
given the Chinese communists ex- 
tensive aid in the form of technical 
assistance for the repair and de- 
velopment of transport, electric 
power, coal, and other industries, 
and had materially helped them by 
establishing trade relations through 
a comprehensive barter agreement. 


On Ideological Front 

On the ideological front, the Chi- 
nese communists were organizing a 
network of Sino-Soviet Friendship 
Associations, and it was the an- 
nounced policy of the communist 
regime to ally itself with the Soviet 
Union, the new democratic countries 
of Eastern Europe, and the pro- 
letariat of all countries to form an 
international united front under the 
aegis of Moscow. Furthermore, said 
Dr. Tsiang, the U.S.S.R. had de- 
signs on North Korea, Outer Mon- 
golia, Tannu Tuva, and Sinkiang. Its 
policy was a threat to all of the Far 
East, including Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan. 

A co-ordinated plan of world de- 
fence was needed, Dr. Tsiang con- 
cluded, adding that the Chinese Na- 
tional Government had not failed, as 
was believed by superficial observers 
who noted only the surface of events. 
It had done as well as could be ex- 
pected in the circumstances and 
deserved the support of the As- 
sembly. The cause of China’s politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity concerned all the peoples of 
the world. Though fully aware that 
no military aid from the United Na- 
tions could be expected, the Chinese 
National Government nevertheless 
expected the Assembly to draw on 
the great moral fund it had at its 
disposal for the discharge of its 
obligations. 
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Submitting a joint draft resolution 
for the “promotion of the stability 
of international relations in the Far 
East,” Dr. Philip C. Jessup, of the 
United States, took note of the with- 
drawal of the U.S.S.R. and other 
delegations from the discussion and 
deplored such “selective participa- 
tion in the work of the United Na- 
tions.” 

It was a serious matter for all, he 
said, when one member of the 
United Nations charged another with 
violations of treaty and Charter 
obligations, and it was a proper ques- 
tion for the consideration of the 
Committee and the Assembly. 

Recent debates in the Committee 
on the “essentials of peace,” said Dr. 
Jessup, had revealed anxiety among 
many states about the methods and 
aims of the U.S.S.R. in its interna- 
tional relations, and here was an- 
other case in point. It was the set- 
tled policy of the United States to 
support the United Nations in_ its 
efforts to maintain peace and _ se- 
curity in the Far East and encour- 
age the development of an_ inde- 
pendent China, free from foreign 
control. 

Dr. Jessup noted that his Govern- 
ment on August 5 had issued an of- 
ficial statement calling attention to 
the dangers of Soviet Russian im- 
perialism in the Far East and em- 
phasizing its opposition to the sub- 
jection of China to any foreign 
power or its “dismemberment by any 
foreign power, whether by open or 
clandestine means.” 


Basic Principles 

In considering the charges made by 
China, the Assembly was not being 
asked to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of a Member state. It was 
being asked to point out the par- 
ticular application of the principles 
set forth in Article 2 of the Charter 
—the basic principles that were to 
govern states in the conduct of their 
international relations. It was es- 
sential that all nations should ob- 
serve those principles in good faith, 
in China as elsewhere. 

China’s claims that the U.S.S.R. 
had violated the Sino-Soviet treaty 
of 1945 might be submitted for ad- 
judication to the International Court 


of Justice if both parties were will- 
ing, Dr. Jessup suggested. Though 
the U.S.S.R. had never shown any 
readiness to submit legal contro- 
versies to the International Court, it 
was to be hoped, he said, that it 
would alter its attitude and co- 
operate more fully in giving reality 
to Chapter XIV of the Charter and 
to the Statute of the International 
Court, which was an integral part 
of the Charter. 


Duty of Assembly 

As to the charge of U.S.S.R. inter- 
ference in Chinese affairs through 
the Soviet-controlled world com- 
munist movement, it was the duty of 
the Assembly to work for the re- 
establishment of such international 
conditions as would enable the Chi- 
nese people to determine freely, and 
without pressure, the form of gov- 
ernment and the kind of economic 
and social institutions they desired in 
the future. They could be helped to 
do this, and the conscience of the 
world could be aroused, if the As- 
sembly would make a declaration of 
certain principles, said Dr. Jessup, in 
submitting the draft resolution, joint- 
ly sponsored by the United States, 
Mexico, Australia, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines. 

By the terms of the resolution, the 
Assembly would call upon all states: 


e To respect the political independ- 
ence of China and to be guided by 
the principles of the Charter in their 
relations with China; 


@ To respect the right of the people 
of China now and in the future to 
choose freely their political institu- 
tions and to maintain a Government 
independent of foreign control; 

e To respect existing treaties relat- 
ing to China; 

e To refrain from (a) seeking to 
acquire spheres of influence or to 
create foreign controlled regimes 
within the territory of China, (b) 
seeking to obtain special rights or 
privileges within the territory of 
China. 

While it would not entirely solve 
the problem, said Dr. Jessup, such a 
resolution would isolate and em- 
phasize certain elements of special 
concern to the United Nations. It 
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was a resolution to which all nations 
pledged to the Charter could adhere. 
The failure of any to do so might 
be interpreted as indicating an inten- 
tion of profiting by the present situa- 
tion in China for purposes of im- 
perialist aggrandizement. 

James Plimsoll, of Australia, stated 
that his delegation agreed with the 
United States in thinking it was in- 
appropriate at the present time to 
adopt a resolution along the lines 
suggested by the Chinese delegation. 
For that reason, Australia had joined 
with the United States and others 
in offering another resolution, which, 
without passing judgment on_ the 
charges made by China, recalled to 
all states their obligations under the 
Charter. 

The people of Greece felt a deep 
and sincere sympathy for the Chi- 
nese people, said Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, for they also had suffered 
from aggression aimed at destroying 
the independence and integrity of 
their country. It was the duty of all 
Member states to see that interna- 
tional law and order prevailed, that 
there were no “open or camouflaged” 
violations of the Charter, and that 
members of the United Nations dealt 
with one another by peaceful means 
and not by subversive tactics. 


International Aspect 


Fernand van  Langenhove, of 
Belgium, remarked that the Com- 
mittee did not have to pass judgment 
on the internal regime in China, or 
on the support which the communists 
had found among the people. The 
Committee was only concerned about 
the international aspect of the ques- 
tion. China was menaced by an in- 
sidious “neo-imperialism.” The pos- 
sibilities of action by the United Na- 
tions were very limited, he declared, 
but it was necessary to face the facts 
with courage and express an opinion, 
“free from all fallacious formulas.” 

Resuming debate in Committee on 
December 1, Dr. Tsiang, of China, 
declared that the joint resolution of- 
fered by Dr. Jessup was good so far 
as it went. But it did not go far 
enough. 

It did not propose condemna- 
tion of the U.S.S.R. for treaty and 
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Charter violations, or for non- 
recognition of the new Peiping 
regime. The question of the Soviet 
Union’s refusal to allow Chinese 
troops to be trans-shipped through 
the port of Darien might be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice, 
as had been suggested. But the other 
charges, said Dr. Tsiang, had noth- 
ing to do with interpretations of 
treaties or international law. They 
concerned military and economic 
acts of aggression. 

As the U.S.S.R. was not partici- 
pating in the debate, perhaps some 
members of the Committee might 
not wish to pronounce judgment be- 
fore hearing both sides of the case 
and weighing the evidence placed 
before them. For that reason, the 
Chinese delegation would willingly 
co-operate if it was decided to refer 
its charges to a special committee 
or to the Interim Committee for fur- 
ther study. 


Meaning of Recognition 


Governments contemplating rec- 
ognition of the Chinese communists 
tried to quiet their consciences by 
saying that recognition did not imply 
approval. Whether intended or not, 
recognition would enhance _ their 
prestige and help them to consoli- 
date their power. It was vain to be- 
lieve that Mao Tse-Tung would be 
another Tito, and those nations that 
believed recognition of the commu- 
nist regime would assure respect for 
their interests in China were in- 
dulging in wishful thinking. The 
recommendation that recognition 
should not be accorded the new gov- 
ernment proclaimed at Peiping, said 
Dr. Tsiang, was the most important 
point in his proposal. 

For Mexico, one of the five spon- 
sors of the joint resolution, Carlos 
Peon Del Valle expressed the great 
sympathy that his country had for 
the Chinese people, who were cer- 
tainly entitled to the sovereign right 
of self-determination. To assure them 
of that right was the purpose of the 
joint resolution. Mexico attached 
particular importance to the para- 
graph calling upon all states to re- 
frain from seeking spheres of in- 
fluence or creating foreign-controlled 
regimes in China. 





Recalling that he had raised the 
point at the start of these proceed- 
ings, Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, said 
events in China posed the prelimi- 
nary question whether the Chinese 
delegation spoke for the Chinese 
people. The Chairman had been only 
formally right in ruling that the ques- 
tion was one for the Credentials 
Committee of the Assembly, said 
Mr. Bebler, for the question was es- 
sentially political and the Political 
and Security Committee had erred 
in not considering it at the begin- 
ning. The accuser in this case could 
only be the Chinese people. It was 
for them to complain if they felt 
they had been wronged. But the 
voice heard in the Committee, ac- 
cording to all evidence, no longer 
spoke for them. As a consequence, 
the debate did not ring true. 

Yugoslavia recognized the right of 
the Chinese people, as of every other 
people, to decide their own destiny, 
and that attitude should have guided 
the Committee in dealing with the 
question. The Committee itself could 
be accused of interfering with the 
internal affairs of China, Mr. Bebler 
declared, if it gave any recognition 
to the maneuver of a fallen govern- 
ment directed against its own people. 
Yugoslavia, he concluded, would not 
participate in the vote on the resolu- 
tions. 


“The Only Way” 


Realistically, said Dr. Jose Sanson 
Teran, of Nicaragua, one could only 
say that as a result of the situation 
in China, the U.S.S.R. would have 
additional support in the Security 
Council. The only way to face the 
Chinese problem was to insist upon 
respect for the sovereign rights of a 
nation and the principle of non-in- 
tervention, as the joint resolution 
proposed. Stephen M. Alexis, of 
Haiti, added that the question of 
recognition or non-recognition of the 
new Chinese regime could not 
properly be considered by the Com- 
mittee. It was a matter to be de- 
cided by each Member of the United 
Nations for itself. Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaunde, of Peru, announced that 
he and his delegation favored the 
joint resolution though they wished 
it had been stronger. 
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El Salvador, said Alfredo Mar- 
tinez-Moreno, would fully support 
the Chinese proposals. Only if these 
failed of adoption, would his delega- 
tion support the joint draft resolu- 
tion, and without much enthusiasm. 
A similar view was expressed by 
Carlos Valenzuela, of Chile. 

Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philip- 
pines, declared the question had been 
brought before the Assembly too late 
for much to be done about it. His 
country was close to China, both in 
space and time, and naturally was 
anxious about events there that 
might threaten Philippine freedom 
and independence. The Chinese dele- 
gation had confronted the Commit- 
tee with the demand for a judgment, 
on the basis of an indictment. The 
Committee was being asked to pass 
judgment on history. The hesitation 
of the Committee was due, he said, 
to the realization of the limited 
powers and possibilities of the 
United Nations. It was very difficult 
to speak of what ought now to be 
done in terms of what should have 
been done two or three years earlier. 
For these reasons, the Philippines 
had been one of the sponsors of the 
joint resolution, and the Assembly 
would find it hard to do more than 
that resolution proposed. 


Viewpoint of Pakistan 


In spite of its deep sympathy for 
the Chinese people and their Govern- 
ment, said Sir Mohammad Zafrullah 
Khan, of Pakistan, his country could 
not reasonably endorse the core of 
the Chinese proposals. In particular, 
it could not support the proposal 
aimed at imposing upon all Member 
States a promise not to recognize the 
Chinese communists under any cir- 
cumstances, or those proposals that 
would charge the Assembly with 
making a judicial pronouncement 
without having heard the other party 
to the dispute. It would require a 
lengthy investigation to establish evi- 
dence upon which a finding could 
be made, and whatever the develop- 
ment of the United Nations might 
be in the future, it was doubtful 
whether the Assembly was yet in a 
position to make such an investiga- 
tion. The question seemed rather one 
for the proper judicial organ. In 
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sponsoring the joint draft resolution, 
Pakistan felt that the problem was 
a very difficult and delicate one, and 
that the resolution contained the 
essential matters about which the 
Assembly should be concerned. 


Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zea- 
land, said serious defects had been 
attributed to the National Govern- 
ment of China. He did not know 
whether this was true or not, but 
whatever the merits of that Govern- 
ment, the Chinese people deserved 
well of the world. It was distressing 
to consider how little could be done 
to help them. It was a great pity 
that China had left it to this late 
hour to make its charges. Dr. 
Tsiang’s request for sympathy and 
understanding could be granted, but 
the other things he asked for could 
not, for they lay beyond the means, 
if not beyond the wishes of the 
United Nations. 

No one could object to the five- 
power draft resolution so far as it 
went, but it did not go very far, Sir 
Carl added. Perhaps it was all that 
could be done in the’ circum- 
stances. If that were so, then they 
should say as much and express deep 
and bitter regret. There was no use 
pretending that the problem was 
being faced or that something was 
being done about it. If the Assembly 
intended to wash its hands of the 
matter it should openly and honestly 
acknowledge this. 

Speaking for the United Kingdom, 
Sir Terence Shone stated its view 
that the five-power resolution pro- 
vided the most appropriate action 
that could be taken. It sought to 
define, in terms of the Charter, the 
principles that all Member states 
should observe in their relations with 
China. That was the proper ap- 
proach, whereas the Chinese pro- 
posal involved passing judgment on 
U.S.S.R. policy in China and taking 
sides in the Chinese civil war. 

The charges against the U.S.S.R. 
could be lightly dismissed, and the 
refusal of its delegation to partici- 
pate in the debate did nothing to 
strengthen its case. The Committee, 
however, had not thought fit to ex- 
amine the charges in detail, and it 
was doubtful whether it would be 
appropriate or useful to do so. 





In regard to the second operative 
paragraph in the Chinese draft, it was 
his understanding, said Sir Terence, 
that the use of economic sanctions 
was not implied. But if the para- 
graph had any significance, it was 
difficult to see what else it meant. 
Undoubtedly, all Member _ states 
wished to avoid any action which 
could be regarded as taking sides in 
the Chinese civil war or interfering 
in Chinese internal affairs, and that 
principle, in his view, would automa- 
tically preclude any suggestion of 
imposing an economic blockade on 
those areas controlled by the Chi- 
nese communists. 


“Unjust Allegation” 


The Chinese representative had 
implied that the United Kingdom 
was prepared to sacrifice the Chinese 
people in an effort to preserve Brit- 
ish commercial interests in China, 
which was an entirely unjust and un- 
warranted allegation, Sir Terence 
declared. He would not speak at this 
time about his Government's inten- 
tions in regard to recognition of the 
Chinese communist regime, which, 
as previously pointed out, was a mat- 
ter for each Member state to decide 
for itself. But he would say some- 
thing about the general principles of 
recognition upon which a decision 
would be made. 

Primarily, the decision should con- 
form to the facts of the situation. If 
the Government in question was in 
effective control of the whole or the 
greater part of the country, there was 
at least a prima facie case for recog- 
nition. The decision should rest on 
fact rather than sentiment. 

Recognition did not imply any 
moral judgment or constitute ap- 
proval of the Government recog- 
nized. Nor could he agree that 
recognition or non-recognition of the 
Chinese communist regime would 
have any major influence upon the 
lives of the Chinese people. It was 
certainly not true that recognition 
would be a betrayal of them. In- 
deed, it might be argued that if the 
communist regime controlled the 
destinies of most of the Chinese peo- 
ple, it would be their advantage to 
have other states establish normal 
diplomatic and commercial relations 
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with them. tor these reasons his 
delegation could not agree that 
Member states should bind them- 
selves for an indefinite period to 
withhold recognition from the Chi- 
nese communist regime. 

Not all parts of the Chinese pro- 
posal were unacceptable, Sir Terence 
concluded. But if the vote on the 
draft resolution were taken paragraph 
by paragraph, his delegation would 
vote against each of them in accord 
with the principle it had always sup- 
ported, that a Committee should rec- 
ommend only one resolution to the 
Assembly in cases where one 
diverged from or precluded another. 

Vote on the resolutions was post- 
poned at the request of Dr. Tsiang. 
who explained that he was awaiting 
fresh instructions from his Govern- 
ment. 


Another Proposal 


When debate was resumed, an- 
other joint draft resolution was sub- 
mitted by Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru. 
This proposed that the Assembly 
should refer the Chinese question to 
the Interim Committee, which should 
keep it under continuous examina- 
tion and study and report with rec- 
ommendations to the next session of 
the Assembly. 

Explaining the proposal, Dr. Jose 
Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, de- 
clared the Chinese delegation had 
made certain documented accusa- 
tions that the Committee had been 
unable to consider as thoroughly as 
they deserved to be. The Chinese 
question bore a similarity to the 
Greek question, and the United Na- 
tions could scarcely adopt different 
attitudes in the two cases. That 
would set a dangerous precedent 
which would undermine the prestige 
of the organization. The draft pro- 
posal submitted by the United States 
and others was not satisfactory. It 
gave expression to noble principles 
but disappointingly evaded the issue. 
Its adoption would amount to accept- 
ance of a fait accompli, and that 
would negate the moral and legal 
principles of the Charter. At the 
present time, the Committee and the 
Assembly did not have the necessary 
data on which to condemn or 
absolve the U.S.S.R. on China’s 
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charges. Therefore, his country was 
jointly sponsoring a draft proposing 
that determination of the question 
should be postponed until the In- 
terim Committee had an opportunity 
to gather and consider the facts and 
report on them to the next session 
of the Assembly. 

Miguel de Marcos, of Cuba, 
and Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde, of 
Peru, both stressed that the problem 
should be approached in light of the 
part to be played by the Assembly 
as a moral authority. They felt that 
the specific charges against the 
U.S.S.R. should be examined by the 
Interim Committee. After the evi- 
dence had been sifted, the Assembly 
could then pronounce a final opin- 
ion. 

While still supporting the pro- 
posals made in the Chinese resolu- 
tion, Dr. Tsiang said that his dele- 
gation would accept the joint reso- 
lution submitted by Cuba, Ecuador, 
and Peru. He was convinced, he 
said, that China’s case would be all 
the stronger if the Assembly made 
a more exhaustive study. This point 
of view was supported by Abdulla 
Bakr, of Iraq. 


No Solution 


The United States, said Dr. Jessup, 
appreciated the spirit animating the 
delegations that had submitted the 
new joint proposal. The idea of 
submitting the problem to the In- 
terim Committee had been consid- 
ered by the United States delegation 
and its associates in drafting their 
joint resolution. But they had de- 
cided that the intervention of the 
Interim Committee could not provide 
the elements of a solution. There- 
fore, he could not support what was 
proposed in that regard. 

Mr. Plimsoll, of Australia, added 
the observation that the new proposal 
merely shifted the problem and did 
not solve it. On the one hand, the 
realities in China and the Far East 
were such that no useful purpose 
would be served by referring the 
problem for investigation. On the 
other hand, by its membership and 
terms of reference, the Interim Com- 
mittee was not the appropriate body 
for the purpose. Therefore, in the 
interests of the Interim Committee 


itself, the question should not be 
vainly referred to it. R. G. Riddell, 
of Canada, shared the opinion that 
recourse to the Interim Committee 
would not be expedient. 

On the eontrary, said Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, the new pro- 
posal had two advantages. It would 
not restrict the Assembly to adopting 
the resolution of the five powers, 
which was inadequate and could 
only arouse disappointment in the 
democratic world—a world which 
expected positive actions from the 
United Nations when a country’s in- 
dependence and territorial integrity 
were threatened. Second, it would 
make possible a general debate on 
the Chinese question in the near 
future, which would show the world 
that the United Nations was watch- 
ful in face of the danger that was 
threatening. 

The Chinese problem had two sep- 
arate aspects, observed Dr. Belaunde, 
of Peru. The Chinese resolution 
contained a legal accusation. It 
was not possible to judge that accusa- 
tion without first studying the evi- 
dence submitted by China. That 
study could be made, as suggested, 
by the Interim Committee. The 
second aspect, as it appeared in 
the proposal of the five powers, was 
the stabilization of international rela- 
tions in the Far East. That proposal 
and the new draft resolution were 
not incompatible. 


Mexico’s View 


In Mexico’s view, said Dr. Padilla 
Nervo, the Assembly should deal 
with disputes in a manner likely to 
lead to solutions, approaching them 
in a realistic attitude. If the Interim 
Committee were given the task of 
confirming facts not yet established, 
a commission of investigation would 
be necessary. The Committee's terms 
of reference, however, did not per- 
mit it to make investigations in the 
territory of a state without first ob- 
taining its consent. Without investi- 
gation on the spot and some guar- 
antee of its outcome, there was no 
hope of settling the dispute and no 
advantage to be gained by giving the 
Interim Committee a task it could 
not profitably perform. 


Lebanon offered an amendment 
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to the joint draft of Cuba, Ecuador, 
and Peru, incorporating a paragraph 
emphasizing the importance of the 
five-power draft resolution on the 
“promotion of the stability of inter- 
national relations in the Far East.” 
Uruguay offered another amendment 
authorizing the Interim Committee 
to bring the Chinese question to the 
attention of the Security Council 
through the Secretary-General if it 
seemed necessary to do so. 

The Assembly was confronted 
with accusations of exceptional grav- 
ity, said Dr. Alberto Dominguez 
Campora, of Uruguay, and it was 
essentiat that the Assembly should 
establish the facts. If it did not have 
time to do so, it had the elementary 
duty of protecting a Member state 
which felt that its political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity 
were being threatened. For this rea- 
son, his delegation believed that the 
question should be reported to the 
Security Council, through proper 
channels, if circumstances required. 


Philippine Amendments 


The Philippines then offered two 
amendments to the tripartite draft 
resolution. The more important pro- 
posed that, in light of the special im- 
portance of the five-power draft 
resolution, the Interim Committee 
should be authorized to examine any 
violation of the principles contained 
in that resolution if it decided that 
such examination would promote the 
stability of international relations 
in the Far East. 

The latter amendment, said Sal- 
vador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, 
did not materially differ from the 
tripartite proposal, but had the ad- 
vantage of leaving the Interim Com- 
mittee free to act in light of pre- 
vailing circumstances. It gave 
greater freedom of judgment to a 
subsidiary body, which was normally 
good practice. It would be dan- 
gerous for the Assembly to define 
in too great detail the manner in 
which the Interim Committee should 
deal with a problem that was in pro- 
cess of rapid evolution. 

The United States, announced Dr. 
Jessup, would support the tripartite 
draft resolution as amended by the 
Phillipines. If the United Nations 
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could declare with one voice its sup- 
port of the draft resolution of the 
five powers, and of the Latin-Ameri- 
can draft with the Philippine amend- 
ment, it would have done its work 
worthily. 


The representatives of Ecuador, 
Cuba, and Peru stated that the 
amendments offered by Lebanon and 
Uruguay were acceptable, but that 
of the Philippines was not. As the 
latter spoke only of promoting the 
stability of international relations in 
the Far East, no further action 
would be possible if the present Chi- 
nese Government were to fall and a 
new order were to be established. 
The amendment rejected the basic 
principle of the tripartite proposal, 
which was designed to bring the Chi- 
nese question before the Interim 
Committee no matter how events in 
China might develop. 

China would accept and support 
the Lebanese amendment, said Dr. 
Tsiang, adding that if the resolution 
of Cuba, Ecuador, and Peru were 
adopted, there would be no need to 
vote on the Chinese proposals, for 
they would automatically be referred 
to the Interim Committee. He ex- 
pressed a fear that the amendment 
of Uruguay perhaps went too far 
and might increase the opposition 
to the tripartite proposal and further 
impair its chances of being adopted. 
The Philippine amendment was un- 
acceptable, he said, a view shared 
by Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, 
and Dr. Campora, of Uruguay. 

After some debate, the First Com- 
mittee decided that the tripartite 
draft resolution and the amendments 
to it should be voted on first, para- 
graph by paragraph. The Philippine 
amendments were rejected. As orally 
modified by its sponsor, the Urug- 
uayan amendment involving the In- 
terim Committee’s authority to bring 
the Chinese question to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council through 
the Secretary-General was adopted 
by 21 votes to 18, with 16 absten- 
tions. The Lebanese amendment 
was adopted by 31 votes to 5, with 
16 abstentions. As thus amended, 
the draft resolution was adopted by 
23 votes to 19, with 14 abstentions. 

The five-power draft resolution 
for promoting the stability of inter- 





national relations in the Far East 
was then adopted by 47 votes to 5, 
with 5 abstentions. Negative votes 
were cast by Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
and Byelorussian S.S.R. Those ab- 
staining were China, Guatemala, Ye- 
men, Afghanistan, and Israel. 

In explaining Israel's attitude to- 
ward both resolutions, Gideon Ra- 
fael said that he could not accept the 
contention that the situation in China 
was entirely the result of outside 
intervention. His delegation had al- 
ready expressed its disapproval of 
resolutions containing denunciatory 
statements and accusations. Conse- 
quently, it had voted against the tri- 
partite resolution because it con- 
tained such statements and accusa- 
tions. As for the five-power reso- 
lution, Israel had refrained from 
voting because it was inadequate. 
If principles were established for the 
promotion of international stability 
in the Far East, the matter should 
be thoroughly debated. In such a 
discussion, Israel would like to point 
out that an essential for promoting 
stability in the Far East was eco- 
nomic development to provide high- 
er standards of living for the pov- 
erty-stricken masses. 


Assembly Discussion 


As adopted and recommended by 
the First Committee, the draft reso- 
lutions came before the Assembly 
on December 7. On a point of or- 
der, Alexander S. Panyushkin reit- 
erated the view of the U.S.S.R. 
about the question under discussion. 
The Chinese charges of treaty and 
Charter violations by his country 
were not true. They were made to 
distract attention from the historic 
victory of the Chinese people in their 
long, grievous struggle against inter- 
nal reaction and foreign imperial- 
istic oppression. The U.S.S.R. rec- 
ognized the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic as the Government of that coun- 
try and denied that the National 
Government's present delegation to 
the United Nations represented the 
Chinese people and their interests. 
It was incompatible with the dignity 
of the United Nations to attach sig- 
nificance to the statements of the 
representative of a fictitious govern- 
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ment, the authority of which was 
limited to a small part of Chinese 
territory which would be lost to it in 
a matter of days. Placing the Chin- 
ese charges on the agenda had been 
a new body blow to the prestige 
and authority of the United Nations. 
Here in the Assembly, as in the 
First Committee, the U.S.S.R. would 
not participate in the debate and 
would not consider itself bound by 
any decision taken. Tadeusz Zebrow- 
ski, of Poland, stated that his coun- 
try took a similar position. 

Denying that the Chinese People’s 
Republic had any authority or rep- 
resented the Chinese people, Dr. 
Tsiang remarked that the five-power 
proposal for stabilizing international 
relations in the Far East was good 
so far as it went, but it seemed to be 
remote from the realities of the pres- 
ent situation. Nevertheless, his dele- 
gation would vote for it. The sec- 
ond draft resolution served its pur- 
pose better. It was procedural in 
character, not committing the As- 
sembly to any particular line of pol- 
icy or action. It passed no judg- 
ment, allowing the Interim Commit- 
tee to make a study and report on 
his delegation’s accusations. 

Recognition of the Chinese com- 
munist regime, he continued, would 
be the greatest single blow to the 
cause of freedom in China and, 
-eventually, to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. China was 
the victim of a new diabolical im- 
perialism. If that was not checked, 
China would not be the last victim, 
as Members should certainly know. 
Statesmanship should muster the 
forces of the world to save peace 
and civilzation. 

Dr. Homero Viteri-Lafronte, of 
Ecuador, offered an amendment to 
the resolution sponsored by his dele- 
gation, aimed, he said, at establish- 
ing better co-ordination between the 
two resolutions before the Assembly. 
He proposed that the Assembly 
should refer to the Interim Com- 
mittee not only the item on the 
agenda but “any charges of viola- 
tions of the principles” set forth in 
the five-power resolution for stabil- 
izing international relations in the 
Far East. 

Debate in the First Committee 
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had revealed the strong friendship 
of the overwhelming majority of 
nations for China and their concern 
for its welfare, declared Dr. Jessup, 
of the United States. But the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Union and several 
others had been very different, 
which strengthened the justified sus- 
picions of other nations regarding 
Soviet policy and intentions in China. 
Reviewing its opposition to the item 
under discussion, Dr. Jessup asked 
the U.S.S.R. to be frank. 

Why did it not publish or produce 
before the Assembly the text of the 
barter agreement reportedly con- 
cluded with the local authorities in 
Manchuria? Or the text of the re- 
ported monopolistic exploitation of 
the natural resources of Sinkiang? 
Or any other such agreements for 
special rights and privileges? If the 
Soviet Union had published the facts 
on its policies and practices in the 
Far East, the Members would have 
a basis on which to decide whether 
or not they were mistaken in their 
conclusions that Soviet Russian 
policy in China today was a con- 
tinuation of Tsarist Russian imperial- 
ism. 


“No Song to Moon” 


The five-power resolution was 
not, as one representative in Com- 
mittee seemed to fear, “a mere song 
to the moon.” Far from condoning 
the past actions of the Soviet Union 
in China, it was inspired by those 
acts. It was not concerned with the 
justice or injustice of the civil war 
raging in China. Rather, the resolu- 
tion dealt in an integral way with 
the international aspects of that 
problem. It was constructive and 
forward-looking. While it did not 
ignore the past, it did not content 
itself with merely sifting past events. 
It was a clear statement of principles 
to which all nations should adhere 
at all times. The United States was 
pledged to abide by that code of con- 
duct and expected all other nations 
to do likewise. 

The United States delegation had 
had some doubts about the draft 
resolution of Cuba, Ecuador, and 
Peru, said Dr. Jessup, and the last 
amendment offered here in the As- 
sembly by Ecuador did something to 


improve it. Though that amendment 
did not go the whole way in meeting 
the difficulties pointed out in Com- 
mittee, it went part of the way. Con- 
sequently, the United States would 
now support the tripartite resolution 
if the amendment proposed by 
Ecuador were adopted and _incor- 
porated in it. 

Closing the Assembly debate, 
Hamidul Haq Chaudhury observed 
that Pakistan had abstained from 
voting on the tripartite resolution in 
Committee, finding it too limited and 
narrow in scope. His delegation 
therefore warmly welcomed _ the 
amendment submitted by Ecuador, 
for it focused attention on the four 
basic principles set forth in the five- 
power draft. If the amendment were 
adopted, Pakistan would now vote 
for the tripartite proposal. 

By 45 votes to 5, with no absen- 
tions, the Assembly adopted the 
five-power draft resolution for the 
“promotion of the stability of inter- 
national relations in the Far East.” 

After the Ecuador amendment had 
been adopted, a rule for procedure 
in voting on the tripartite draft reso- 
lution was made by the Chair, Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, President of 
the Assembly. He ruled that most 
of the resolution was procedural in 
character and required only a simple 
majority for adoption. But the last 
clause, directing the Interim Com- 
mittee to report on the Chinese ques- 
tion to the Security Council through 
the Secretary-General if it deemed it 
necessary, would require a two-thirds 
majority, for that was a substantive 
matter. 

This last clause was adopted by 
29 votes to 7, with 20 abstentions. 
Negative votes were cast by South 
Africa, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., Ukrainian S.S.R., 
and Byelorussian S.S.R. Those ab- 
staining were Thailand, United King- 
dom, Venezuela, Yemen, Afghani- 
stan, Australia, Brazil, Burma, Ca- 
nada, Denmark, Ethiopia, India, 
Iraq, Israel, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Philippines, Sweden, and 
Syria. 

As amended by Ecuador, the reso- 
lution as a whole was then adopted 
by 32 votes to 7, with 17 abstentions. 
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FUTURE OF FORMER ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Special Committee to 
Draft Trusteeship Agreement 


Initial steps for carrying out the 
General Assembly's decision to place 
former Italian Somaliland under the 
Trusteeship System were taken by 
the Trusteeship Council on Decem- 
ber 9, when it established a special 
committee charged with the task of 
drawing up a trusteeship agreement 
for this East African territory. 

The Council agreed that this com- 
mittee, comprising the representa- 
tives of France, Iraq, the Philippines, 
Dominican Republic, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, will 
commence substantive work at 
Geneva on January 9, and complete 
its task by the end of the month 
when the Council is scheduled to 
meet at Geneva for its sixth session. 

When the Council convened in 
special session on December 8, the 
first item on its agenda was con- 
sideration of its responsibilities under 
Section “B” of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on the former 
Italian colonies, by which Italian 
Somaliland will be governed for ten 
years as a Trust Territory, with Italy 
as the Administering Authority, 
pending the Territory’s complete in- 
dependence as a sovereign state. 

At the outset, the President of the 
Council, Roger Garreau, of France, 
invited Italy to participate without 
vote in the Council's work on this 
question. This ruling was challenged 
by A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R.., 
who maintained that the President's 
action constituted a violation of the 
Council’s rules of procedure, and 
that members had had no opportu- 
nity to express their views on the 
matter. 

After a brief exchange of views, 
President Garreau’s ruling was up- 
held by nine votes to none, with 
the U.S.S.R. abstaining, and Luciano 
Mascia, official Italian observer at 
the United Nations headquarters, was 
invited to take a seat at the Council 
table. In thanking the Council for its 
invitation, Mr. Mascia gave an as- 
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surance that his Government would 
collaborate to the fullest possible ex- 
tent in the work of compiling a Trus- 
teeship Agreement for _ Italian 
Somaliland. 

The Council then agreed, without 
vote, to invite Colombia, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and India to participate in 
an advisory capacity in its work on 
this question. The first two Member 
states were invited as members of the 
Advisory Council established to as- 
sist Italy in its administration of 
Somaliland (Philippines is the third 
member of this advisory body), 
while Ethiopia was invited on ac- 
count of its special interests in East 
Africa. India was invited to partici- 
pate in the Council’s work in this 
connection because the Assembly’s 
resolution specifically mentioned that 
any Trusteeship Agreement should 
include an annexure containing a 
declaration of principles for Italian 
Somaliland’s status as a Trust Terri- 
tory, in accordance with India’s pro- 
posals (see the BULLETIN, vol. VII, 
No. 11, page 687). 


New Zealand Proposal 


The Council then turned to con- 
sideration of a draft resolution 
presented by New Zealand, calling 
for the appointment of a six-mem- 
ber committee to draft a Trusteeship 
Agreement for Italian Somaliland. 
Specifically, New Zealand proposed 
that due consideration should be 
given to any draft which might be 
proposed by Italy, and that the com- 
pleted draft Trusteeship Agreement 
should be submitted for the Council’s 
final approval at the beginning of its 
next regular session—at Geneva in 
January. 

General support for this proposal 





was expressed by a majority of repre- 


sentatives who agreed that the time 
factor in the question was an im- 
portant consideration. Francis B. 
Sayre, of the United States, pointed 


out that if the transfer of Italian 
Somaliland to the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem were to become effective within 
nine months, the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment should be ready for operation 
by March. There was thus little time 
to lose. 

Several members stressed that the 
special committee appointed should 
be small in size. Experience had 
shown that a small committee could 
work more efficiently and rapidly 
than a larger body, said J. Fletcher- 
Cooke, of the United Kingdom, who 
opposed any suggestion that a larger 
committee should be set up. The 
number of those participating in the 
deliberations should be restricted to 
the minimum compatible with the 
representation of all views, which he 
considered to be six. 

Referring to the participation of 
Colombia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and India 
in the committee’s work, Mr. Sol- 
datov saw no reason why any limit- 
ing provisions should be introduced 
regarding their participation. If they 
were allowed to participate at all 
they should participate fully and 
have the right to speak whenever 
they desired, he said. 

Before taking a vote on the New 
Zealand draft as a whole, the Coun- 
cil accepted an amendment in- 
troduced by the Philippines, which 
would allow representatives of local 
Opinion in the territory to express 
their views before the committee it 
they so desired. After further brief 
debate, the Council then adopted the 
New Zealand proposal by 9 votes in 
favor, | against, and 2 abstentions. 

The Council by secret ballot, then 
elected the following members of the 
Council to the committee: the United 
Kingdom, the United States, France, 
the Philippines, Iraq, and the Domi- 
nican Republic. Max Henriquez- 
Urena, of the Dominican Republic, 
was elected Chairman, and Teodoro 
Evangelist, of the Philippines, Rap- 
porteur. 
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Before taking up the next item on 
the agenda, the Council President, 
Mr. Garreau, replied to representa- 
tives who had expressed doubts as 
to the advisability of holding the 
Council’s regular session in January 
at Geneva, in view of the implica- 
tions introduced by the Jerusalem 
question. Mr. Garreau stated that he 
had conferrred with the Secretary- 
General on the advisability of post- 
poning the Geneva session until 
June, but it was found that for tech- 
nical reasons such a step was impos- 
sible. Therefore, the Council's deci- 
sion—taken at its fifth session in 
July—to hold its sixth session at 





Geneva still stood. 











The International Court of Justice 
on December 15 gave judgment in 
the last stage of the Corfu Channel 
case between the Governments of 
the United Kingdom and Albania, 
fixing compensation for the replace- 
ment of the destroyer Saumarez, for 
damage to the destroyer Volage, and 
in respect of deaths and injuries of 
British naval personnel. The judg- 
ment, given in favor of the United 
Kingdom's claim, fixes the amount 





VISITING MISSION IN WEST AFRICA 


The Trusteeship Council's Visiting Mission to West African Trust Territories is welcomed at 


Lome, capital of French-administered Togoland. 


The Mission (members of which are seen 


seated on left center) will submit its report to the Council's sixth session at Geneva. 







































of compensation to be paid by AIl- 
bania at £843,947 (approximately 
$2,400,000). 

The case was the sequel to an 
incident which occurred in the Corfu 
Channel on October 22, 1946, when 
two British destroyers, the Saumerez 
and the Volage, struck mines in Al- 
banian territorial waters, resulting in 
44 British sailors losing their lives, 
and damage to both the naval ves- 
sels. The Saumarez sank later. 

The Court on April 9, 1949, had 
held Albania responsible, under in- 
ternational law, for the explosions 
which caused the disaster. (See the 
BULLETIN, vol. VI, no. 9, page 435). 
In the proceedings just ended, AIl- 
bania denied that the Court had the 
right to fix the amount of compen- 
sation and took no part in the 
proceedings. 

On November 1, 1949, the Court 
ordered an enquiry by two Nether- 
lands naval experts into the figures 
and estimates produced by _ the 
United Kingdom. In its final judg- 
ment, the Court stated that, as Al- 
bania had failed to defend its case, 
procedure in default of appearance 
was brought into operation. The 
Court, having given its decision on 
April 9 that it had jurisdiction to 
assess Compensation, stated that the 
matter was res judicata and no 
longer in question. 

The Court was bound, however, 
even in default of Albania’s appear- 
ance, to satisfy itself that the claim 
was well-founded in fact and in law. 
The Court held that the claims for 
replacement of the Saumarez, and 
for damage to the Volage, were an 
exact and reasonable estimate of the 
damage suffered. The Court con- 
sidered the documents produced by 
the United Kingdom were sufficient 
proof as regards the claim for com- 
pensation to naval personnel. The 
Court, therefore, gave its judgment 
in favor of the United Kingdom's 
claim and condemned Albania to 
pay the total compensation as noted 
above. 
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Assembly Welcomes Hague Agreement 


Establishment of Indonesian Republic Debated 


Announcement that an agreement 
had been reached at the Round 
Table Conterence at The Hague be- 
tween August 23 and November 2, 
1949, was welcomed by the General 
Assembly during the closing meet- 
ings of its fourth session. By a vote 
of 44—5, with 2 abstentions, the As- 
sembly adopted a resolution on De- 
cember 7 in which it also commend- 
ed the parties concerned and the 
United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia for their contributions to- 
ward the agreement and welcomed 
the forthcoming establishment of the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia as an independent, sovereign 
State. 

This resolution had been submitted 
to the ad hoc Political Committee 
jointly by Afghanistan, Australia, 
Burma, China, Egypt, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Ye- 
men, countries represented at a con- 
ference on the subject of Indonesia 
held at New Delhi last January. 


Ukrainian Proposal 


The Committee also had before it 
a draft resolution submitted by the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., which would have 
had the Assembly deem these meas- 
ures essential: 
e Withdrawal of Netherland forces 
to the positions occupied by them 
before the commencement of hostili- 
ties in December 1948; 


e A demand that the Netherlands 
Government release the Indonesian 
political prisoners and put an end 
to the campaign of terror waged by 
the Netherlands occupation authori- 
ties against the Indonesian people; 

e Establishment of a United Na- 
tions Commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the member states in 
the Security Council, to observe the 
implementation of the previous two 
measures and investigate the activi- 
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ties of the Netherlands authorities, 
“which have taken the form of brutal 
terrorism, murder, and persecution 
of the democratic leaders of the In- 
donesian people”; 


e Instruction to the Commission to 
prepare, and submit to the Council 
within three months, proposals for 
the settlement of the conflict between 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian 
Republic on the basis of the recogni- 
tion of the independence and sov- 
ereign rights of the Indonesian peo- 
ple; 

@ Dissolution of the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia. 


Votes by Committee 


The ad hoc Political Committee 
completed consideration of the In- 
donesian question at one meeting on 
December 3. At the close of the 
discussion, it voted on four proce- 
dural questions: 


e A proposal by the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., that neither draft resolution 
should be put to the vote at that 
time as the Committee had not had 
time to examine the relevant docu- 
ments, was rejected by a vote of 
39-5, with 5 abstentions. 

e A motion by Poland for adjourn- 
ment of the meeting was rejected by 
45 votes to 5. 


© A proposal by the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. to keep the debate open so 
that the Byelorussian representative 
might speak at a future meeting, was 
rejected by a vote of 36-5, with 8 
abstentions. 


e And a motion by Belgium, that 
the Committee should proceed to an 
immediate vote on the draft resolu- 
tions, was adopted by 39 votes to 5, 
with 6 abstentions. 

During the discussion, the Chair- 


man had drawn attention to the pro- 


visions of Article 12, paragraph 1, 
of the Charter to the effect that 


“while the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or 
situation the functions assigned to it 
in the present Charter, the General 
Assembly shall not make any recom- 
mendation with regard to that dis- 
pute or situation unless the Security 
Council so requests.” 

Before voting on the draft resolu- 
tions, therefore, the Committee de- 
cided, by a vote of 42-1, with 6 
abstentions, that the joint draft reso- 
lution did not constitute a recom- 
mendation within the meaning of 
Article 12 of the Charter. It then 
adopted that joint draft resolution by 
a vote of 43-5, with 4 abstentions. 

Finally, the Committee decided 
by 42 votes to 5, with 4 abstentions, 
that the Ukrainian proposal did con- 
stitute a recommendation within the 
meaning of Article 12, and it was 
therefore not put to the vote. 


Assembly Discussion 


The Ukrainian proposal was re- 
submitted to the Assembly, however, 
and the discussion in the Assembly 
at two plenary meetings on Decem- 
ber 7 concerned both it and the 
joint draft resolution recommended 
by the Committee. India, the Neth- 
erlands, Pakistan, the United States, 
and Belgium spoke in support of the 
joint draft resolution, while the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland, the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
expressed support for the Ukrainian 
proposal. 


Opposition to Joint Proposal 


Condemnation of the results of 
the Round Table Conference, of the 
situation in Indonesia, and of the 
action of the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee marked the statements by 
these four Eastern European Mem- 
bers. 

For the Ukrainian §S.S.R., Dr. 
Dmitri Z. Manuilsky declared that 
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the representatives who voted for the 
joint draft resolution in the Com- 
mittee had not even seen the Hague 
agreements and therefore were not 
acquainted with the substance of the 
decisions. 

Reviewing developments in In- 
donesia during the last four years, 
he said that although in the struggle 
for independence the Indonesian peo- 
ple had encountered a coalition of 
Dutch, British, and American col- 
onizers, their resistance had not been 
broken and the national independ- 
ence movement was progressing. 


Not Masters of Situation 


Although the Dutch had disposed 
150,000 troops, a fleet of American 
tanks of the latest model, and bomb- 
er and fighter planes, and notwith- 
standing the fact that they had suc- 
ceeded in buying the feudal clique 
of Hatta (Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Indonesia) and in cre- 
ating the puppet, so-called United 
States of Indonesia, neither the 
Dutch forces nor the usurping Gov- 
ernment of Hatta were masters of 
the situation in the country. 

The war carried on by the Dutch 
forces against the Indonesian forces 
was continuing in several parts of 
Java and Sumatra, Dr. Manuilsky 
continued. The Dutch were also 
pursuing the struggle against the 
independent state of Darul Islam, 
which was proclaimed on August 7, 
and bitter fighting was going on be- 
tween the forces of Darul Islam and 
the troops of Hatta and Dutch troops 
in the western and central sections 
of Java. The situation was just as 
serious in Eastern Java, where the 
Dutch were venting their wrath on 
the Indonesian population. But their 
cruelty only served to increase the 
will to resist, and the Indonesians 
had chased the occupying forces 
from the mountain areas in central 
Java and in Sumatra. 

Dr. Manuilsky also described simi- 
lar events on the Celebes Islands and 
the island of Borneo, where, how- 
ever, he said, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population was partici- 
pating in the struggle for a free, 
democratic Republic of Indonesia. 

Officers and men of certain units 
of the Republican Army were not 
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obeying the orders of Hatta but 
were going over in large numbers 
to the forces of the resistance, he re- 
lated. One brigade was fighting 
against both the Dutch and the so- 
called security battalions of Hatta. 
One general had been expressing 
marked discontent with the decisions 
of the Round Table Conference. 

The Hatta clique, said Dr. Manu- 
ilsky, did not represent the Indo- 
nesian Republic. It had betrayed the 
interests of the Indonesian people. 
Even where the Dutch forces were 
operating, the local Republican or- 
gans had no contact whatsoever with 
the so-called Government of Hatta, 
and they were acting quite inde- 
pendently. The Assembly, therefore, 
by adopting the Ukrainian draft reso- 
lution, should raise its voice in de- 
fence of the Indonesian people, who 
were now being exterminated. 

Article 12 of the Charter, he re- 
called, did not prevent the Anglo- 
American majority from moving its 
draft resolution. Why, then, should 
it stand in the way of a discussion 
and vote on the Ukrainian draft 
resolution? 


Criticism of Agreements 


The Assembly could not fail to 
condemn the Hague agreements, for 
they were directed towards a con- 
solidation of the feudal division of 
Indonesia, the sanctioning of the 
seizure of its natural resources by 
foreign monopolies, and the depriva- 
tion of the Indonesian people of their 
sovereign right to create their own 
sovereign, independent, and demo- 
cratic state. 

Under the Hague agreements, Dr. 
Manuilsky charged, the Government 
of the so-called United States of In- 
donesia could not take a single de- 
cision on matters of domestic policy 
without the sanction of the Dutch 
colonizers, notwithstanding _ the 
broad promises contained in the Sta- 
tute. It could conclude trade agree- 
ments with foreign states only with 
the agreement of both parties, which 
meant only with the sanction of the 
Dutch Government. 

The Republic would also have to 
consult with the Netherlands with 
regard to its intentions to amend 
laws dealing with the minting of 





coins, the Java Bank, and even such 
matters as the appointment or termi- 
nation of the President and Directors 
of the Central Bank of Indonesia. 

The United States of Indonesia 
must assume responsibility for the 
payment of all debts incurred in In- 
donesia since 1932, as well as for 
all loans received by the Dutch ad- 
ministration in Indonesia. It must 
also take over the payment of all so- 
called temporary debts of Indonesia 
at the time of the transfer of 
sovereignty, and must accept respon- 
sibility for the payment of interest in 
connection with the amortization of 
these debts. The Indonesian people, 
therefore, were assuming the burden 
of liquidating all debts incurred by 
the Dutch occupying forces as a re- 
sult of their military actions against 
the Indonesian people. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the 
so-called Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia could not act as 
a sovereign state. Articles of the 
agreements dealing with its defence 
and with its armed forces were just 
as enslaving. Dutch armed forces sta- 
tioned in Indonesia would enjoy the 
status of guests of a friendly nation, 
and the Republic would assume the 
obligation to supply food, billeting 
facilities, and equipment. The Dutch 
fleet would remain in Indonesian 
waters, and the main port, Surabaya, 
would be placed at the effective dis- 
posal of the Dutch Supreme Com- 
mand. The promises of the Dutch 
to withdraw their troops as far as 
possible were plain “mockery,” and 
new units of these forces were con- 
tinuing to arrive in Indonesia. 


Previous Agreements Cited 


Dr. Manuilsky charged that the 
Dutch Government had _ repeatedly 
broken its promises with regard to 
Indonesia and cited the Linggadjati 
and Renville Agreements. After the 
Dutch resumed their treacherous at- 
tack on December 18, 1948, the so- 
called Committee of Good Offices, 
under the pretense of mediation, ex- 
ercized pressure on the political 
leaders of the Republic, causing 
them to capitulate. Some of the Re- 
publican statesmen, such as Amir 
Sjarifudin, were killed. Others, such 
as Hatta, were “bought” by the 
colonizers. 
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No objective person, asserted Dr. 
Manuilsky, could fail to consider the 
Hague agreements as a deal con- 
cluded behind the back of the In- 
donesian people between the ex- 
pansionist circles of the United 
States and the United Kingdom and 
their Dutch agents, on the one hand, 
and the Indonesian feudal leaders, 
on the other, for the purpose of re- 
establishing in Indonesia the obsolete 
regime of colonial slavery. 


Polish Viewpoint 


Tadeusz Zebrowski, of Poland, 
recalling the proceedings in the 
Committee, declared that this ques- 
tion, which concerned the very 
existence of a nation of 70,000,000, 
had been less open to debate than, 
for instance, the question of coca 
leaf chewing or the problem of an 
additional cost of $10,000 for one 
or another purpose. Members were 
invited to approve an agreement 
without knowing its contents. They 
were asked to commend the parties 
to the agreement for their contribu- 
tion without knowing what their con- 
tribution was or to what they 
contributed. And they were to wel- 
come the establishment of a state 
without Knowing whether it would 
be independent or sovereign or 
whether it would be forthcoming 
at all. 

But haste and procedural maneuv- 
ers would not dispose of the ques- 
tion, nor would the dragging of the 
“red scare” before the eyes of the 
delegations. 

Reiterating several of the argu- 
ments of Dr. Manuilsky, Mr. Ze- 
browski said that it was clear that 
at The Hague the parties did not 
discuss the problem on an equal 
basis. On the one hand, there was 
the Netherlands Government virtual- 
ly in power over the cities of In- 
donesia, with strong and well-armed 
troops in the country, and with a 
record of broken agreements and 
recommendations. On the _ other, 
there was the Hatta Government 
which, for the purpose of the Con- 
ference, had been released from 
prison, and which, having alienated 
itself from the national aspirations of 
the Indonesian people, had no more 
right to speak on behalf of the Re- 
public. 
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It was natural, therefore, that the 
results of the Conference must have 
been nothing but the full adoption 
of all Dutch demands. For one thing, 
the people of Indonesia would have 
to pay 4,300,000 Dutch guilders for 
the destruction of their cities and 
the suffering of their people. 


Mr. Zebrowski believed the crux 
of the matter was really the with- 
drawal of Dutch troops, a proposal 
which had been made several times 
and recognized by international law 
as a prerequisite for any pacific 
settlement of a dispute. Why, at least 
to keep up appearances, was the 
withdrawal not effected before the 
Conference was convened? 

He was convinced that the Hague 
agreements had strengthened the 
Dutch hold on Indonesia, which 
would be as far from real independ- 
ence as under the Japanese or the 
previous Dutch rule. 


Prisoners 


Stating that the Hatta Govern- 
ment had arrested 30,000 patriot 
fighters and 70,000 political prison- 
ers, he predicted that before the 
agreements would be ratified by the 
Republic of Indonesia more arrests 
and more terror would occur in 
order to make certain that all 
patriotic and democratic opposition 
would be put out of the way. But 
even to Hatta and Soekarno (Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Indonesia), 
the results of the conference had 
been disappointing, for their hopes 
of retaining some kind of power had 
proved futile and they had been re- 
duced to the role of executioners of 
their own people. The first news 
from Indonesia after the Hague 
agreements showed the great indigna- 
tion of the people and an increase 
in their fighting spirit and resistance. 

The Ukrainian draft resolution, he 
concluded, included all the prere- 
quisites for settling the problem in 
the spirit of justice and with due 
respect to the rights of self-determi- 
nation of nations. There was still 


time to correct some of the grave 


injustices of the past. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R._ repre- 
sentative, P. E. Astapenko, sup- 
ported the arguments of the Ukrai- 


nian and Polish speakers and men- 
tioned particularly the United States’ 
interest in the Indonesian question. 
The United States Government, he 
said, was anxious to turn the so- 
called independent Indonesian Re- 
public into a country where there 
would be no curb on the actions of 
the United States monopolists. For 
instance, the Hatta Government, giv- 
ing in to American pressure, con- 
cluded an agreement with a United 
States firm by which the latter would 
control all of the Republic’s foreign 
trade for fifteen years. Out of 
$2,500,000,000 of foreign invest- 
ments in Indonesia, he continued, 
more than $1,000,000,000 belonged 
to United States monopolies. 


At present, asserted Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R., the United 
States actually controlled all the oil 
resources of Indonesia, and Ameri- 
can monopolists had taken over 
millions of acres of rubber planta- 
tions. They also controlled the ex- 
traction of lead and had bought up 
lead-processing factories and nickel 
mines and taken over plantations 
producing sugar cane, quinine, 
coconut palms, tea, and other crops. 
American assistance to the Nether- 
lands aggressors had been designed 
to further imperialist objectives and 
to make possible the taking over of 
the rich resources of these strategic 
raw materials. 


Anglo-American Stand 


The attitude of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc had prevented the Security 
Council from adopting decisions 
which would have safeguarded the 
legitimate rights and interests of the 
Republic of Indonesia. The United 
States and United Kingdom delega- 
tions had adopted every measure 
possible to help the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment strangle the Republic. 
Guided by their narrowly mate- 
rialistic interests, they had used the 
Indonesian problem as a means of 
facilitating their behind-the-scenes 
political maneuvers and deals. As a 
result, the Indonesian question had 
not even been discussed at the last 
session of the Assembly. 

An article in the Department of 
State Bulletin, said Mr. Malik, had 
pointed out that the Netherlands 
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extracted $200,000,000 to $300,000,- 
000 income from its investments in 
Indonesia every year. This made it 
clear that the United States intended 
to put Indonesia’s wealthy resources 
at the service of the Marshall Plan 
and the Marshallized countries of 
Europe. A broad program of plun- 
dering Indonesia had been planned 
by the United States and the Nether- 
lands and other countries participat- 
ing in the Marshall Plan and in the 
aggressive North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. Malik charged that the blood- 
thirsty Dutch terror against the In- 
donesian patriots was continuing 
and quoted an Indonesian bulletin 
to the effect that the situation had 
deteriorated to such an extent that 
for some time in certain areas it gave 
the appearance of the beginning of a 
third war between the Indonesians 
and the Netherlanders. 

He concluded by asserting that 
the Hague “deal” was fraught with 
dire conflicts and threats to the peace 
and security of the region. The guilt 
for that, he said, lay squarely on the 
shoulders of the represenatives of 
Wall Street and in particular the 
Anglo-American bloc in the United 
Nations. 


Support for Joint Proposal 


Among those speaking in support 
of the joint draft resolution recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee, Sir B. N. Rau, of India, ex- 
plained the proposal, which, he said, 
was brief and simple and said no 
more than the facts warranted. To 
say less would be almost churlish. 

India rejoiced at the prospect of 
the United States of Indonesia being 
established at an early date as an in- 
dependent and sovereign Republic. 
He expressed the confident hope that 
it would be admitted before long to 
membership in the United Nations. 

For the Netherlands, Dr. C. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart argued that the 
Ukrainian draft resolution was out 
of order, for it clearly contained a 
series of recommendations and there- 
fore ran counter to the provisions 
of Article 12 of the Charter. He saw 
no point, therefore, in analyzing the 
substance of the proposal, but ex- 
pressed surprise that Dr. Manuilsky 
wanted the Netherlands to remain 
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sovereign in large areas of In- 
donesian territory. This, he emphas- 
ized, would result from acceptance 
of the Ukrainian draft resolution, 
which called for withdrawal of 
Dutch troops behind the lines of De- 
cember, 1948, and thereby would 
prevent the transfer of sovereignty 
agreed on at the Round Table Con- 
ference. After the ratification of the 
final act of that Conference, the 
transfer was scheduled to take place 
not later than January 1, 1950. 

News of the agreement reached 
at the Conference, he continued, was 
a relief to millions of people, and at 
the time his delegation had been glad 
to report that news to the Assembly. 
In doing so, he had particularly 
stressed the fact that the Nether- 
lands was to transfer to Indonesia a 
full and complete sovereignty after 
the final act of the Conference had 
been verified by the representative 
organs of the parties. At that time, 
no official documents were available. 
By now, however, he felt certain that 
every delegation having studied with- 
out bias or prejudice the documents 
distributed by the Secretariat, would 
gladly agree that, indeed, the Con- 
ference had laid down the firm 
foundations for a fully sovereign and 
independent Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia. 

Dr. Manuilsky and his friends, of 
course, deplored the agreement of 
The Hague, fur their purposes were 
served oaly by disagreements and 
never by genuine agreements. Only 
if the Conference had been between 
the Netherlands Government and a 
communist party of Indonesia would 
the judgment of Dr. Manuilsky have 
been favorable. 

That became clear when he had 
asked about the fate of Amir Sjari- 
fudin, who was avowed to have been 
a member of the communist party 
ever since 1935 and participated in 
the revolt led by the Moscow-trained 
communist Muso against the Repub- 
lican Government. On account of 
these facts, Mr. Sjarifudin was court- 
martialed, sentenced to death, and 
executed by his fellow countrymen— 
a procedure with which Dr. Manuil- 
sky must be particularly familiar. 
The Hatta Government and those of 
the Federal areas were not com- 
munist governments. There was no 


possibility for doubt that the Repub- 
lican delegation as well as the dele- 
gation of the Federalist areas at the 
Conference had the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the In- 
donesian people. It was ridiculous 
to say that these delegations con- 
sisted of prisoners. 


In a spirit of goodwill and in com- 
plete freedom, the different problems 
involved in the disputes had been 
negotiated at the Conference. Had 
not the three parties at all times been 
prompted by that spirit, an agree- 
ment would have been difficult to 
reach. 


Foundation for New State 


The Netherlands representative 
paid tribute to the United Nations 
Commission for Indonesia for its 
wise attitude and valuable assistance. 
He thought that the United Nations 
had every reason to be most satis- 
fied with the results achieved at the 
Conference, which laid down the 
foundation for a new and important 
sovereign state as well as for achiev- 
ing a voluntary and lasting co-opera- 
tion between that state and the 
Netherlands. It was in full con- 
formity with the great significance 
of that result that, in the ad hoc 
Political Committee, the sponsors of 
the joint draft resolution had sub- 
mitted their proposal. 


Dr. van Heuven Goedhart thanked 
the sponsors for their initiative and 
expressed his Government’s hopes to 
see in the near future the new sov- 
ereign state take its seat at United 
Nations conference tables. He con- 
cluded by assuring the Assembly that 
promoting a lasting and voluntary 
co-operation between the sovereign 
state of the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia and the Nether- 
lands would be one of the main 
points of the program of the Nether- 
lands Government and people. 

Referring to the New Delhi Con- 
ference on Indonesia, Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, re- 
called that that Conference had put 
On record its views with regard to 
the legitimate aspirations of the peo- 
ples of Indonesia and the minimum 
degree to which they were entitled 
to immediate fulfilment. 
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The settlement amounted, in a 
practical way, to the fulfilment of 
those aspirations, at least to a mini- 
mum degree, he added. That was 
why the countries that were repre- 
sented at the New Delhi Conference 
had joined together in submitting the 
draft resolution. They were deeply 
gratified that the right of the people 
of Indonesia to complete and im- 
mediate political freedom had been 
recognized and admitted by the 
Netherlands and that it found prac- 
tical expression in the settlement that 
had been arrived at between repre- 
sentatives of the two states. 


“One More Milestone” 


The settlement was an achieve- 
ment in which the United Nations 
might take legitimate pride. It 
marked one more milestone along the 
road which would terminate only 
with the end of colonialism and the 
practical enjoyment of the right of 
self-determination by the peoplés of 
all territories, which was one of the 
principal objectives of the United 
Nations. The case of Indonesia was 
a test and a challenge. The test had 
been passed, and the challenge had 
been met. 

“We now look forward confidently 
to the acceleration of this process 
and trust that Viet Nam, Malaya, 
and other peoples and territories still 
awaiting their political freedom, in 
whatever part of the globe they may 
be situated, shall soon march for- 
ward to its fullest practical enjoy- 
ment.” 

And this was not merely the ful- 
filment of an academic or idealistic 
wish, added Sir Mohammad. The fact 
that there were still large numbers 
of peoples and territories that were 
subject to the political and economic 
domination of others was a very po- 
tent factor threatening the mainte- 
nance of international peace. The 
culmination of the process whose 
consummation in the case of In- 
donesia was now being celebrated 
would remove one of the principal 
causes that might tempt a powerful 
State or a combination of powerful 
states to embark on a course of ag- 
gression. 

Gratification was also expressed 
by Warren R. Austin, of the United 
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States, who asserted that the attacks 
on the settlement of the Indonesian 
question by the representatives of the 
Soviet Union, the Ukrainian S.S.R.., 
and Poland laid bare the fruadulent 
efforts of international communism 
to identify itself with legitimate na- 
tionalist independence movements. 
The legitimate leaders of those 
movements, however, had not far to 
look to see that, if they accepted the 
support of international communism 
in their fight for independence, they 
merely traded one colonialism for 
another. No colonial people were 
ever more subjugated than those peo- 
ples now under the imperial yoke of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Austin said. 
That a representative of such a 
regime should say that the Hague 
agreements denied the Indonesian 
people self-determination and ren- 
dered them a puppet state was not 
very convincing. The whole Round 
Table Conference represented the 
free expression of the self-determi- 
nation of the Indonesian people. 


The Ukrainian draft resolution, 
Mr. Austin continued, usurped the 
Security Council’s prerogative and 
departed from the Indonesian situa- 
tion of the present time. For the 
reason that Article 12 of the Charter 
forbade the Assembly to make rec- 
ommendations on issues of which the 
Security Council was seized unless 
so requested by the Council, that 
resolution was not even voted on by 
the Committee. Since this time last 
year, hostilities had ceased and agree- 
ment had been reached on the timing 
of the withdrawal of troops. The 
Ukrainian draft resolution added 
nothing to the consideration of the 
Indonesian question, and it could 
only be concluded that it was sub- 
mitted solely for propaganda pur- 
poses. Apparently it had been re- 
surrected from drafts which were 
submitted by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
delegation to the Security Council 
a year ago and which were rejected 
by the Council at that time. Noth- 
ing in the draft reflected the develop- 
ments and progress of the last year. 

The Hague settlement was one to 
which the United Nations might look 
with a good deal of hope. After 27 
months of effort, agreement had been 
reached on a Charter of Transfer 


of Sovereignty, on a Union Statute, 
and on certain interim arrangements. 
Although much remained to be 
done, and although these arrange- 
ments were not yet implemented, 
“we can confidently look forward 
to the coming into being, before this 
month is out, of a fully free, sover- 
eign, and independent Indonesia. 
When it does, the Members of this 
organization can rejoice that the 
peaceful methods enjoined upon us 
by the Charter have prevailed over 
force,” Mr. Austin concluded. 


For Belgium—which with Aus- 
tralia and the United States is repre- 
sented on the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia—Fernand van 
Langenhove said that the parties con- 
cerned fully deserved the Assembly’s 
congratulations. All those who had 
followed the negotiations at The 
Hague, even from afar, were aware 
of the minute attention with which 
the representatives of Indonesia 
watched over all provisions designed 
to secure and safeguard the full and 
effective freedom, independence, and 
sovereignty of the Republic of In- 
donesia. Criticism on this point had 
been made particularly by the dele- 
gations of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and 
Byelorussian S.S.R., who represented 
peoples who enjoyed none of the 
essential prerogatives of a sovereign 
State. 





Voting 


At the conclusion of the debate, 
the Assembly adopted the joint draft 
resolution welcoming the results of 
the Round Table Conference by a 
vote of 44—5, with 2 abstentions. 


In analyzing the “parliamentary 
situation” in regard to the Ukrainian 
draft resolution, the President held 
that it contained recommendations 
within the meaning of Article 12 of 
the Charter and called for a vote on 
whether the Assembly was in favor 
of voting on it. Dr. Manuilsky con- 
tended that if the Assembly voted on 
the joint draft resolution, it was com- 
pelled to vote on his also, for his 
proposal did not bear on the Hague 
agreements which were to be studied 
by the Council. The Assembly final- 
ly decided by a vote of 33—S, with 
12 abstentions, not to vote on the 
Ukrainian proposal. 
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SOCIAL COMMISSION 





Future Field of Work Defined 


In economic and social matters, 
unanimous decisions at United Na- 
tions meetings are becoming increas- 
ingly noticeable. In my experience, 
this began last August at the meet- 
ing of the Economic and Social 
Council in Geneva when the pro- 
posals for the expanded program of 
technical assistance for under-de- 
veloped countries were so well 
worked out. It continued at the 
fourth General Assembly — session 
when several economic and social 
decisions of significance were taken 
by unanimous vote. At the meetings 
of the fifth session of the Social 
Commission in December, 1949, 
virtually all decisions were taken 
either unanimously or without a dis- 
sentient voice. This is very im- 
portant. It shows that, at least in 
economic and social matters where 
different groups or different countries 
have a substantial divergence of 
view, they are willing to sink these 
differences and accept a compromise 
to give support to an international 
program of the United Nations. 

The recently concluded meeting of 
the Social Commission is important 
for another reason—the Commission 
defined its field of work not only for 
1950 but for future years. Social 
matters are always elusive of defini- 
tion, but the Commission, acting on 
the decisions of the General As- 
sembly and of the Economic and 
Social Council and with the help of 
the Secretariat, has, at its fifth ses- 
sion, made very clear what it would 
have the United Nations do in half- 
a-dozen sectors of the social field. 


Physically Handicapped 


The Commission spent some time 
in defining its interest in the re- 
habilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, including the blind. Under 
its advisory social welfare services 
program, the United Nations Social 
Department has, for the last three 
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by Dr. W. B. Sutch 


Chairman of the Social Commission 


years, helped governments in re- 
habilitation of the handicapped by 
providing advice and instruction in 
the manufacture of prosthetic ap- 
pliances and vocational training of 
the handicapped. The Commission 
had before it a report by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, a United Nations con- 
sultant, who had recently visited a 
number of European countries to 
survey conditions. He recommended, 
among other things, that the Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs set up a Re- 
habilitation Section and provide a 
travelling team of experts to conduct 
teaching seminars and to create in 
Europe a Demonstration Rehabilita- 
tion Center. 

The approach of the representative 
of South Africa, Dr. L. Van Schalk- 
wijk, summed up the views of the 
Commission. He said that the De- 
partment should gather together the 
specialized agencies and agree on a 
joint program. “Let us proceed in a 
modest way,” he said, “and let the 
projects grow organically.” As this 
complex subject extended into the 
field of the specialized agencies, the 
Social Commission decided that it 
should assume leadership and a co- 
ordinating function. It therefore 
asked the Secretary-General, after 
consulting the agencies concerned, 
to draft a comprehensive proposal on 
the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped for consideration at the 
next session of the Commission, and, 
in the meantime, to extend his activi- 
ties in rehabilitation at the request of 
Governments as set out in resolution 
58(1) of the General Assembly. 

The Commission also had before 
it a report of the recent Oxford In- 
ternational Conference of Workers 
for the Blind, and asked the Secre- 
tary-General, in co-operation with 
the appropriate specialized agencies, 
to develop a program of work for the 
social rehabilitation of the blind. It 
Was pointed out by the representative 
of New Zealand that India and 


China between them contain close 
to two-thirds of the world’s blind, 
and that, as yet, modern methods 
have touched only the very fringe of 
the problem. The representative of 
Canada, R. B. Curry, described the 
advanced methods used in his coun- 
try for training the blind and em- 
phasized how many of them were 
able to return to the normal life of 
worker and citizen. 


Crime 


The Commission also had before 
it a report of the International Group 
of Experts on the Prevention ot 
Crime and the Treatment of Offend- 
ers. They were in general agreement 
that the United Nations should limit 
itself to the collection’ of informa- 
tion on specific preventive measures. 
The representative of the United 
States, A. J. Altmeyer, emphasized 
the great importance of constructive 
methods of treatment applied in 
penal and correctional institutions. 
The Commission agreed that the fol- 
lowing program of work, which is 
now in progress, should be con- 
tinued: 

(a) The problem of juvenile delin- 

quency in all its phases. 

(b) Medical, psychiatric, and so- 

cial examination of offenders. 

(c) Probation and related meas- 

ures, 

(d) Criminal statistics. 

The Commission also agreed that 
certain studies should receive top 
priority. These include the use of 
short term imprisonment, the deten- 
tion of adults prior to sentence, the 
indeterminate sentence, parole and 
after-care, habitual offenders, and the 
training of staff for penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. 


Welfare 


The program of work in family, 
youth, and child welfare was also 
decided in detail. The continuing 
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functions of the United Nations are 
the co-ordination of child welfare in 
co-operation with inter-governmental 
and other agencies, the publication 
of a comprehensive annual report on 
legislative and administrative de- 
velopments in child welfare, the cen- 
tralization of technical information 
on the subject, the publication of a 
legislative series, the promotion of 
the adoption of conventions, and the 
preparation and _ publication § of 
studies with particular reference to 
rural areas and _ under-developed 
areas. Specifically for 1950, the pro- 
gram is to include, in addition, work 
on the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child, studies of the care of 
homeless children, the social aspect 
of the welfare of handicapped chil- 
dren, studies of the welfare of the 
aged, and a report on information 
obtained from specialized agencies 
and other sources on_ protection 
against loss of income of the family 
due to unemployment, sickness, in- 
validity, old age, and death. 


Needs of Children 


The Commission discussed in a 
preliminary way the “continuing 
needs of children.” The Executive 
Board of the Children’s Fund is to 
present a report on this subject to 
the next session of the Economic and 
Social Council, and the Social Com- 
mission felt that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral should be asked to review the 
whole field and the organiza- 
tional arrangements for international 
activity on behalf of children, and 
to plan for further activities. Several 
members recalled that it had been 
recommended that the Social Com- 
mission should have working with it 
a Sub-Commission on Child Welfare. 


Future of Fund 


The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion (with no dissentients) which 
noted that the General Assembly had 
drawn the attention of Members to 
the necessity for further contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Fund, that the 
future of the Children’s Fund would 
be decided by the General Assembly, 
and that the initiative with respect to 
any action in the co-ordination of the 
field of child welfare rested with the 
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Secretary-General. The resolution 
then asked him, after taking into ac- 
count the views of the agencies and 
the Fund, to prepare a report on the 
ways in which essential long-range 
international activities for children 
can be rendered by the United Na- 
tions and other appropriate inter- 
governmental organizations. The 
resolution made two further requests 
of the Secretary-General: to evaluate 
the requirements of governments in 
the field of social welfare directly af- 
fecting children in order to ensure in 
1950 better co-ordination of the 
work of the Division of Social 
Activities, the Children’s Fund, and 
the specialized agencies; and to re- 
port to the sixth session of the Social 
Commission on the whole subject. 


Housing 


The Commission unanimously de- 
fined its interest in the field of hous- 
ing and town and country planning. 
It agreed that the items, listed in the 
integrated work program (produced 
by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies) as appropriate for 
United Nations action, should be ac- 
cepted as United Nations responsi- 
bilities. It decided that the basic 
work program should include the fol- 
lowing items: 


(a) Continuation of the Housing 
and Town and Country Plan- 
ning Reference and Docu- 
mentation Center. 

(b) Publication of the Housing 
and Town and Country Bul- 
letin. 

(c) Publication of a legislative 
and administrative series. 

(d) Provision at the request of 
governments of advisory serv- 
ices. 

(e) Developing basic studies and 
plans for technical assistance 
programs. 


It was also recommended that, if it 
did not prove possible to hold the 
meeting of experts on tropical hous- 
ing, which was authorized for 1950, 
the funds might be used to promote 
groups of experts in the tropical 
areas concerned. A_ specific work 
program for 1950 was agreed on, as 
well as individual topics for later 
years. 
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Dr. W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand, Chairman 
of the Social Commission, which held its fifth 
session at Lake Success in December 1949. 


The Commission did not have 
time to consider specifically its long- 
term interest in some of the items— 
namely, migration, traffic in persons, 
and standards of living—but it ap- 
proved the 1950 program under each 
heading. Standards of living is a sub- 
ject which inevitably must be the 
core of the Social Commission's 
work, and there should be emphasis 
on raising and diversifying living 
standards in every task of the 
Commission. In addition, there are 
specific work projects to be approved 
each year. 


Financing Social Development 


The inter-relationships of the so- 
cial and economic activities of the 
United Nations were also discussed 
by the Commission, and here it 
unanimously expressed its confidence 
that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil might study methods of financing 
social development as well as ece- 
nomic development. 

Finally, the Commission felt that 
in any of the Secretary-General’s sur- 
veys covering social welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, or other subjects in the 
field of the Social Commission, he 
should include in his total picture 
material from Trust and Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 
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Convention on Traffic in Persons 


Adopted by Assembly 


A Convention extending and uni- 
fying existing agreements for sup- 
pression of the traffic in persons and 
the exploitation of the prostitution of 
others was adopted by the General 
Assembly on December 2. Basically, 
the Convention unifies four existing 
international instruments, the earli- 
est dating back to 1904, with a draft 
convention drawn up in 1937 by the 
League of Nations and made timely 
by the Secretariat. 

Adhering Governments, under the 
terms of Article 1 of the Convention, 
agree to punish “any person who, 
to gratify the passions of another, 
(1) procures, entices or leads away, 
for purposes of prostitution, an- 
other person, even with the consent 
of that person; or (2) exploits the 
prostitution of another person, even 
with the consent of that person.” 


Trust Territories 


The Convention binds signatories 
to punish brothel keepers, landlords 
and financial backers of houses of 
prostitution. It gives alien victims 
the same legal rights as nationals. It 
makes offenses extraditable and re- 
quires, under Article 6, abolition of 
the registration of prostitutes or sus- 
pected prostitutes, even for health 
purposes. Its application also is ex- 
tended, under Article 23, to the colo- 
nies and trust territories of contract- 
ing nations. 

The Convention adopted by the 
Assembly was a draft recommended 
by the Third (Social, Cultural and 
Humanitarian) Committee (see the 
BULLETIN, Vol. VII, No. 9) after 
lengthy debate. The draft em- 
bodied suggestions of the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee to which the 
Third Committee had referred a 
number of questions. 


The new Convention was adopted 
by a vote of 35 for, 2 against, with 
15 abstentions. 
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The Assembly debated and _ re- 
jected three United Kingdom amend- 
ments. Two others, hinging on one 
of these, were withdrawn. 

The first would have restored to 
Article 1 a provision making it ap- 
plicable when “these offenses are 
committed for purposes of gain.” The 
second and the third limited appli- 
cation to those trust and non-self- 
governing territories which chose to 
adhere. 

The debate retraced many of the 
arguments in the Third Committee 
and dealt also with some of the legal 
problems which the Sixth Commit- 
tee had undertaken to clarify for the 
Third at its invitation, after the orig- 
inal draft had been submitted by the 
Economic and Social Council as 
drawn up by the Social Commission. 

Robert Fenaux (BELGIUM) op- 
posed Article 24 for constitutional 
reasons, finding in it a repetition of 
an unfortunate tendency to compel 
administering authorities of non-self- 
governing territories to take certain 
steps, an attitude he construed as 
more blithe overlooking of the real 
facts without giving consideration for 
circumstances existing in the various 
territories. 

Mr. Fenaux believed that this par- 
ticular question should not be gov- 
erned by political considerations, 
which would reduce support for a 
Convention otherwise richly deserv- 
ing it. 


Restore Text 


For the United Kingdom, G. T. 
Corley Smith pointed out that his 
delegation’s amendment to Article | 
was designed to restore the text as 
it came from the Economic and So- 
cial Council. Without it, his Gov- 
ernment could not support the draft. 
This, he said, was not a strong line 
on mere wording, but on its implica- 
tions. 


Neither the League of Nations 
nor the United Nations had tried to 
bind Members to punish prostitution 
by law. It was not the real purpose 
now. The title accurately described 
the intention which was to suppress 
“traffic” in persons and “exploita- 
tion” of the prostitution of others. 

The United Kingdom believed that 
man could not be made good by 
Act of Parliament or by international 
convention. Higher moral standards 
were the function of education. But 
it was possible to strike by law at 
the procurer or exploiter who profits 
from human weakness. 


A Prime Sponsor 


For more than forty years the 
United Kingdom had played a lead- 
ing part toward this latter end—it 
was a prime sponsor of the Conven- 
tion which was to have been the cul- 
mination of its work. But what the 
signatories would commit themselves 
to do was to punish anyone, who, to 
gratify another person’s passions, 
procured another for prostitution. 
The conception of striking at com- 
mercial traffic had been dropped 
without even a definition of “pro- 
curing.” 

Mr. Corley Smith appealed to leg- 
ally trained representatives for un- 
derstanding. The Sixth Committee’s 
uneasiness was understandable. The 
Article now opened the door against 
persons, who, while perhaps not fol- 
lowing the highest moral principles, 
were not motivated by profit; any- 
one, including another prostitute not 
otherwise punishable, who _ intro- 
duced a prostitute to another per- 
son, would be liable to prosecution, 
whatever the motives. It was no 
doubt highly reprehensible to have 
anything to do with prostitutes—but 
was it logical to make introduction a 
criminal offence and not prostitution 
itself? 

In those countries where prostitu- 
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tion was not a criminal offence, such 
as his own, it would be very difficult 
to legislate. 

Prostitution was more immoral 
than an introduction, but if the pur- 
pose were to make prostitution il- 
legal, then the Assembly should face 
the issue directly. 

The Swedish representative, Sture 
Petren, agreed with this attitude be- 
cause the Article omitted a defini- 
tion of prostitution. To him such an 
ambiguity was extremely disquieting, 
particularly since other provisions 
were very far-reaching. 

Sweden could not extend penal 
laws to make prostitution a criminal 
offence, since Sweden did not legis- 
late that it was. Sweden regarded 
prostitution as a very terrible social 
evil, and regretted inability to sup- 
port the Convention. 

Ambassador Alexander S. Pan- 
yuskin, of the U.S.S.R., opposing the 
United Kingdom amendment, re- 
called that his country’s representa- 
tive already had pointed out that the 
Convention’s subject as such had no 
significance for his country, where 
there was a complete lack of the 
social conditions which gave rise to 
such offences. 

However, as it was necessary to 
struggle against such offences else- 
where, the Soviet Union, having sup- 
ported previous Conventions, like- 
wise approved this one. His Gov- 
ernment felt that prostitution cut at 
the very basis of human morality; it 
was an insult and a crime. Regard- 
less of the motives of those who en- 
couraged it, it was inconsistent with 
elementary principles. The amend- 
ment limited the struggle and pro- 
vided a loophole for weakening 
measures. 


Views of France 


Mrs. Paul Bastid (FRANCE) ar- 
gued that since international legisla- 
tion alone could be effective, it 
would be useless to produce a Con- 
vention in which the largest possible 
number of countries did not join. 

She wanted to see the long strug- 
gle against prostitution crowned with 
success. Overlooking the views of 
others could not produce a success. 
A large number of questions had 
been debated, then left aside under 
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the pressure of work in the last few 
days of the Assembly. 

Was the General Assembly, Mrs. 
Bastid asked, merely an academic 
body to draw up Conventions which 
never would become realities? Was 
it desirable to create escape clauses 
for loopholes? France wanted no 
escape clauses. 

France was apprehensive over Ar- 
ticle 6, which barred registration of 
prostitutes. France had not awaited 
a convention to struggle against traf- 
fic in prostitution. Many measures 
had been taken before World War 
II; all -brothels had been closed by 
the Law of April 13, 1946. This 
Convention neither regulated prosti- 
tution nor referred to the prostitute’s 
specified status. 


Victims Still Present 


The present French regime fol- 
lowed one which governed by differ- 
ent concepts, not championed or de- 
fended here. Nevertheless, new 
laws did not eliminate the victims of 
this evil, nor change their way of 
living. Was it unreasonable to have 
some type of health regulation fol- 
lowed? The decision must always 
be taken whether to work in a new 
world or in an old society which 
must gradually be adjusted to new 
views. Realities must be borne in 
mind, and there might temporarily 
be retained supérvision and health 
control. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Bastid said, 
accession by France was made dif- 
ficult by failure to give considera- 
tion to the constitutional structure of 
the French Union. Critics said 
France wished to retain the freedom 
to maintain prohibited practices in 
the territories for whose international 
relations she was responsible. This 
was untrue. 

She would not refer to statements 
concerning localization of this par- 
ticular traffic, which existed in all 
great metropolitan centers. But Ar- 
ticle 23 introduced a definition of a 
state which in itself violated the 
Charter by providing that the states 
embody trust territories. 

The constitutional structure of the 
French Union was very decentral- 
ized, because of the great differences 
in its basic elements, and because 


France wished to grant more and 
more self-government to the Union’s 
various parts as they progressed: for 
instance, Algeria. 

Accordingly, she asked for a clear, 
explicit provision allowing France’s 
constitutional system to operate in 
each part of the Union by respect- 
ing decisions of local legislative bod- 
ies. She spurned invitations to es- 
cape clauses: the French Constitu- 
tion made Conventions superior to 
law; this Convention must be clear 
and explicit. 

The United Kingdom had offered 
a solution for one point. Without 
it and other solutions, Mrs. Bastid 
could not prejudge her Government's 
decision on adherence. 

A. S. Bokhari (PAKISTAN) said 
the Third Committee had decided to 
delete references to purposes of gain 
only after long consideration. Since 
procuring was far worse morally and 
socially than the act of prostitution 
itself, it was reprehensible whether it 
meant commercial profit or not. He 
was surprised at the United King- 
dom’s stand on this point. 

Mr. Bokhari wished to dispel fear 
that legal anomalies would result 
from Article 1, basing his arguments 
on the deliberations of the Sixth 
Committee. The Sixth Committee’s 
report did not support the United 
Kingdom’s argument, though the 
Legal Committee had considered it 
advisable that the word “prostitu- 
tion” be defined.. 

But the United Kingdom’s stand 
would be the same in any event, 
since, in Mr. Bokhari’s opinion, it 
was using the report of the Legal 
Committee for purposes for which 
it had not been intended. 


Procuring Worse 


The Third Committee and a large 
number of people throughout the 
world considered procuring worse 
than prostitution because they con- 
sidered prostitutes the victims of 
social and moral maladjustment. The 
procurer had no_ such _ defense. 
Whether this purpose was to gain in 
the ordinary sense or not, his act 
should be declared reprehensible. 

Mr. Bokhari said that, in those 
countries where prostitution and at- 
tendant activities had traditionally 
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become part of the social fabric, it 
would require a long time to purge 
the evils. But a large number of 
countries had no such inhibitions, 
moral, mental, or legal. They de- 
sired, on behalf of the world con- 
science, that those ills be purged im- 
mediately. 

Countries which accepted those 
activities socially had difficulty in ad- 
justing their minds to that level. But 
any country could bring up its law 
to the level of any moral standard 
the world’s largest assembly might 
adopt. The purpose was not to con- 
fine the world conscience to the low- 
est common denominator. Countries 
should try, by effort of will and by 
moral correspondence to the current 
world conscience, to elevate their 
laws. 


Crime Not Motive 


Mrs. Sucheta Kirpalani (INDIA) 
supported Mr. Bokhari’s argument 
and drew attention to the preamble 
which spoke of evils which are “in- 
compatible with the dignity and 
worth of the human person and en- 
danger the welfare of the individ- 
ual.” It was not the motive of gain, 
but the crime itself that was im- 
portant. 

Continuing, Mrs. Kirpalani said 
her delegation felt that the punish- 
ment of offenders would be made 
more difficult by introducing the mo- 
tive of gain, because the motive as 
well as the crime would have to be 
proven. 

The purpose of an international 
convention was precisely to guide 
the nations towards progress and 
improvement. The United Nations 
should take the lead. She fully ap- 
preciated the anxiety of the French 
representative to safeguard the health 
of society, but she did not wish to 
give prostitution a legal status, even 
in the matter of medical examina- 
tion. As long as official sanction 
was given prostitution by legal rec- 
Ognition, the market would exist and 
trafficking would continue. 

Certain diseases were not spread 
through prostitutes alone; the best 
way to prevent them was by estab- 
lishing many free clinics available to 
all. 
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Further, the Convention should 
apply in all territories because the 
traffic might be diverted to them. 

Supporting France on the “colonial 
application” clause, Mr. Smith 
(UNITED KINGDOM) argued that un- 
der the Charter the United Kingdom 
had undertaken solemnly to promote 
the progress of its territories. They 
had widely differing social traditions 
and had reached varying stages to- 
ward self-government. 

The United Kingdom believed they 
should themselves take the neces- 
sary and independent decisions in 
their internal affairs wherever pos- 
sible and carry the direct responsi- 
bility for any international obliga- 
tions undertaken thereby. 

The United Kingdom was firmly 
opposed to any reversal of that prin- 
ciple. It would not—indeed, it could 
not—put back the clock. If others 
wished to return to conditions and 
concepts of the eighteenth century, 
they had that liberty. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. and Polish 
delegations had implied that the 
United Kingdom was a totalitarian, 
imperialistic power, which kept its 
colonial territories in subjugation 
and did not wish to improve their 
social standards. Not many would 
be deceived by that political line. 

It was not part of his case to say 
that conditions in British territories 
were perfect; it would be remarkable 
if they were. They were not perfect 
in sovereign states either, or else 
those states would not consider the 
draft convention. However, some- 
thing was being done, steadily and 
surely, to improve standards, and, far 
from being indifferent, the United 
Kingdom was encouraging their im- 
provement in every way. 


Automatically Applicable 


Other critics argued that the met- 
ropolitan power should take full re- 
sponsibility for conditions in its ter- 
ritories until they became fully self- 
governing, and that the United King- 
dom Government should automatic- 
ally apply the Convention to all its 
territories, with or without their 
consent. 

That conflicted with the United 
Kingdom’s conception of non-self- 
governing territories. Such a terri- 


tory was not divested of responsibil- 
ity for its own decisions, but was in 
the process of acquiring wider re- 
sponsibility. Otherwise, it would be 
difficult for any territory ever to be 
granted full self-government. 

True, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment did hold certain reserve 
powers by which it could overrule 
decisions of some of its dependent 
territories. But the United Kingdom 
Government was not only most re- 
luctant to use those powers, but to 
do so would be acting contrary to its 
firm policy and contrary to the 
wishes of the territories. If the re- 
serve powers were an effective part 
of the United Kingdom colonial pol- 
icy, why should the United Kingdom 
Government wish to introduce the 
colonial application clause at all? 


A Good Record 


Rejection of the amendment 
would not deprive the United King- 
dom of certain rights; it would be 
depriving the governments of the 
non-self-governing territories. 

Some feared that unless the 
United Kingdom Government en- 
forced action, nothing would be 
done. But in similar matters the ter- 
ritories had as good a record, if not 
better, than had the sovereign states 
of the United Nations as a whole. 
It was unjust to accuse the United 
Kingdom of using the colonial ap- 
plication clause as a means of evad- 
ing its international responsibilities. 

Abdel Meguid Ramadan (EGypPT) 
said his country had been lawfully 
enabled to abolish prostitution in all 
its forms, and had made a strong 
fight both to suppress the evil and 
to rehabilitate the prostitutes. The 
Minister of Social Affairs had set up 
associations to co-operate for the lat- 
ter purpose with the Egyptian Soci- 
ety for the Protection of Women and 
Children. The women were taught 
trades to counteract the dangers to 
them arising from poverty. The ex- 
periment was entirely successful. 

The Egyptian delegation could not 
vote for Article 6 in its original form, 
though it agreed that the French 
argument had some interesting points 
in harmony with French law. The 
Egyptian delegation totally opposed 
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the colonial application clause. The 
peoples of non-self-governing terri- 
tories needed protection against pros- 
titution. Subordination of the Con- 
vention to constitutional procedure 
would nullify and delay its imple- 
mentation. The great benefit was 
immediate and effective protection. 
Alexi D. Voyna (UKRAINIAN 
S.S.R.), saying the evils complained 
of had been eradicated in his coun- 
try as had the exploitation of man by 
man, as well as national hatred, race 
discrimination, and other evils, re- 
marked that his delegation had an 
active part in preparing the draft. 


A Subterfuge 

His delegation had expressly stip- 
ulated that the word “state” include 
all colonies and trust territories and 
this view had prevailed despite the 
solid opposition of the colonial pow- 
ers, in particular the United States 
and United Kingdom. The state- 
ments by the representatives of Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Sweden showed that the colonial 
powers were resorting to subterfuge. 

Apparently, said Mr. Voyna, cer- 
tain states would like to see continued 
the traffic in human beings and the 
exploitation of the prostitution of 
others, and were taking refuge in le- 
gal quibbles, claiming that demo- 
cratic customs might be violated. 

As the United Kingdom amend- 
ments had not been presented when 
he spoke, Mr. Bokhari replied to Mr. 
Corley Smith, asking: if the colonial 
powers were not responsible for the 
social uplift of their territories, ac- 
cording to United Nations standards, 
who was? The United Kingdom rep- 
resentative had spoken of the terri- 
tories as non-self-governing. That 
was exactly what they were. 

All the important matters in the 
territories were kept firmly in the 
hands of the colonial powers. They 
had the power of life and death over 
those territories. They could bring 
them into the most destructive war 
at any time. They could declare it 
treason if any one person within 
those countries should seek to raise 
his voice against their domination, 
and throw him into jail or hang him. 

If those territories were free, the 
colonial powers should bring them 
into the United Nations; if they 
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could not, they were surely respons- 
ible for their social uplift. 

The truth was that most of them 
wanted to become free. To say that 
interference with that desire was not 
interference, but that to ask them to 
adopt progressive measures was in- 
terference, seemed to him perverted 
logic. To vote for the amendments 
was to recognize that those terri- 
tories were free when in actual fact 
they were not. 

It was not the territories that had 
put reserve powers into the statute 
book. It was the metropolitan pow- 
ers, and they should now eliminate 
them. They should not hide behind 
their own legislation. 

As long as the metropolitan pow- 
ers clung to those vast congregations 
of peoples and those territories, to 
which they had no moral right even 
though they might be trying in their 
own way to do good, all actions of 
the metropolitan powers would be 
full of contradictions and difficulties. 

Tadeusz Zebrowski (POLAND) ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the 
strength and brilliance of the Pak- 
istan representative’s exposition. The 
previous day Hector McNeil (UNITED 
KINGDOM) had contended (in an- 
other matter) that the colonial peo- 
ples in the British dependencies re- 
sented interference by third parties, 
meaning the United Nations. 

But Mr. Zebrowski was convinced 
that if the colonial peoples had a 
voice they would vote against the co- 
lonial application clause. 

He remarked that the majority of 
those countries which a very short 
time ago had been colonies or de- 
pendencies of the British Empire had 
voted against the colonial clause. 
The vote in the Third Committee 
had been eloquent enough. He re- 
called a similar situation in 1947 
when the representative of Haiti had 
fought for the deletion of the clause, 
in another connection, and in doing 
so, had referred to the fact that Haiti 
had been a colony. 

The first amendment was rejected 
by a vote of 24-14, with 9 absten- 
tions. The second was rejected 33- 
14, with 4 abstentions and the third 


- by 34-14, with 3 abstentions. 


The Convention becomes effective 
on the ninetieth day after there is 
deposited with the Secretary-General 


Personalities of the 
Assembly 





Dr. D. U. Stikker 


The head of the Netherlands dele- 
gation to the fourth session of the 
Assembly, Dr. Dirk Ulipko Stikker, 
is president of the Netherlands Free- 
dom Party, a Knight member of the 
Netherlands Lion Order, Chairman 
of the Union of Dutch Employers, 
President of the Netherlands Founda- 
tion of Labor, and of the Algemeen 
Handsblad newspaper, of Amster- 
dam. 

In the Resistance he organized co- 
Operation between workers’ and em- 
ployers’ unions and after the libera- 
tion became a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of the 
Provisional Parliament. He has rep- 
resented the resistance organization 
in the Dutch Senate since 1946. 

Born in 1897 in Winschoten, prov- 
ince of Groningen, Dr. Stikker was 
associated with a number of Dutch 
industrial houses, traveling through- 
out Europe, the Near and Far East, 
the United States, and the West 
Indies. 

With a personality sketch of Dr. 
Stikker in the last issue of the 
BULLETIN, a photograph of Dr. 
Todung Gelar Sutan Gunung Mulia, 
another member of the Netherlands 
delegation, was inadvertently repro- 
duced as that of Dr. Stikker. 





the second instrument of accession 
or ratification. It is open to all 
Members and other States which 
may be invited to join by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

For those states which follow, the 
effective date is the ninetieth after 
the individual deposit. 








RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES 


Assembly Sends Draft Declaration to Members 


A draft Declaration on Rights 
and Duties of States, prepared by the 
International Law Commission, will 
be submitted to Member states for 
their comments and suggestions, ac- 
cording to a resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 6. 

In a second resolution, the As- 
sembly congratulated the Commis- 
sion on its work and plans relating 
to the codification and progressive 
development of international law, 
and approved Part I of its report 
(see the BULLETIN vol. VI, no. 9; 
vol. VII, no. 1). This resolution had 
occasioned considerable debate in the 
Sixth (Legal) Committee in regard 
to the competence of the Commis- 
sion to choose topics and proceed 
with their codification without prior 
approval by the Assembly. 

Fourteen topics had been pro- 
visionally selected, and, of these, 
priority had been given to three: the 
law of treaties, arbitral procedure, 
and the regime of the high seas. As- 
sembly approval of Part I, by a vote 
of 42—0, with 5 abstentions, car- 


G. G. Fitzmaurice, of the United Kingdom 
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ried approval of the Commission’s 
competence. 

A third resolution, originally 
presented to the Sixth Committee by 
Iceland, recommended that the Com- 
mission include the topic of terri- 
torial waters, which was closely re- 
lated to the regime of the high seas, 
in its list of priorities. 

The United Kingdom, represented 
by G. G. Fitzmaurice, reiterated the 
position it had taken in the Commit- 
tee after an affirmative vote on the 
proposal had been taken. The recom- 
mendation of a difficult and con- 
troversial subject had apparently 
been adopted in a somewhat “hap- 
hazard” way. Further, aside from 
general supervision by the As- 
sembly, the Commission should be 
given freedom of action, and it had 
more than enough to do in the time 
at its disposal. 

The Icelandic proposal was, how- 
ever, adopted by the Assembly, 32 in 
favor, 8 against, with 8 abstentions. 


Debate On Declaration 


Opening the debate on the draft 
Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States, Fausto Soto, of Chile, 
stated that many delegations, and 
particularly those of the American 
continent, would have wished the 
Declaration to include other prin- 
ciples already recognized in Ameri- 
can international law. 

However, his Government realized 
that only principles universally 
recognized could be included in a 
universal Declaration. He supported 
the present draft as the minimum 
statement at the current stage of his- 
torical development. 

Lebanon, said Emile Mattar, had 
supported adoption of the draft 
Declaration from the very beginning 
of the Committee debate. Every 
Committee member had advocated 
the formulation of the rights and 
duties of states. However, two 
tendencies had been evident. 

Some delegations had expressed 
their desire to see the Declaration in 


being as soon as possible. Others, 
representing the minority, felt that 
this matter should be left in abeyance 
for an indefinite period. Moreover, 
certain members had considered the 
Declaration “mediocre” because it 
had omitted some principles and con- 
tained certain defects. 

Lebanon had made no explicit 
reservations because of the “twig of 
hope” held out. A Declaration satis- 
factory to all might be drafted in 
the near future, but, even so, mutual 
concessions would have to be made. 

Shuhsi Hsu, of China, strongly 
supported adoption of the draft Dec- 
laration by the present session, but, 
in a spirit of conciliation, was pre- 
pared to vote for the proposal being 
discussed, which postponed action. 

Mr. Hsu was aware of the diffi- 
culty of determining with certainty 
what was international law and what 
was in the process of becoming law, 
but this should be no deterrent. The 
General Assembly had adopted a 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights as a common standard of 
achievement. This draft Declara- 
tion, therefore, need not be a pure 
restatement of generally accepted 
principles. It might also contain 
principles becoming generally, ac- 
cepted, insofar as the required two- 
thirds majority of the Assembly was 
prepared to support them. 

The Chinese representative then 
took up the various arguments which 
had been raised against the adoption 
of the draft Declaration. Certain 
Members had contended that any 
Declaration on Rights and Duties 
of States would retard the de- 
velopment of international law. How 
could the Declaration, itself a devel- 
opment of international law, retard 
it? 

Even if it contained only generally 
accepted law, it would, as a Declara- 
tion adopted and proclaimed by the 
General Assembly, merely embody 
what the United Nations wished to 
see as a common standard of achieve- 
ment. As international life pro- 
gressed, it would undoubtedly be re- 
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vised or replaced from time to time. 

Those opposed to a Declaration 
might also feel that such an instru- 
ment might be harmful to the inter- 
ests of states, an understandable but 
unfortunate idea. Nations equal in 
law were not always equal in human 
and material resources, and it was 
natural for more powerful nations to 
view the adoption of a Declaration 
with indifference. But, if the Dec- 
laration was regarded as unnecessary, 
it was difficult to prevent its being 
regarded as inconvenient and even 
“mischievous.” 

The majority in the Sixth Com- 
mittee had consisted mainly, though 
not exclusively, of the newer and 
smaller members of the family of 
nations. It was normal for the less 
fortunate nations to view the Dec- 
laration as imperative and, since they 
were in the majority, their views 
might deserve a more _ thorough 
study. 

Finally, certain Members had in- 
sisted that the Charter had accom- 
plished the task of making interna- 
tional law more definite and raising 
it to a higher plane. In Mr. Hsu’s 
opinion, the Charter might have 
made certain principles of interna- 
tional law more definite and intro- 
duced certain others, but it had done 
so only incidentally. 

Genuine peace could be main- 
tained only by peaceful settlement 
in accordance with the principles of 
justice and international law. These 
principles were, it was true, con- 
tained in the Charter. But, without 
their formal declaration, they would 
remain on a low plane and difficult 
to ascertain. For this reason the 
Charter provided for the progressive 
development of international law 
and its codification, of which a Dec- 
laration on Rights and Duties of 
States was an extremely important 
part. 

To codify through conventions 
was usually a slow process. The 
League of Nations had failed miser- 
ably in codification because it had 
chosen the medium of conventions. 
Therefore, argued Mr. Hsu, a resolu- 
tion which did not create positive 
law, but was morally binding on all 
states whether they accepted it or 
not, was far to be preferred. 

Francisco V. Garcia Amador, of 
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Cuba, declared that the resolution 
incorporated a pronouncement by 
the Sixth Committee on the sub- 
stance and legal value of the draft 
Declaration and thus was the first 
Assembly pronouncement on_ the 
substance of the question of rights 
and duties of states. 

He then analyzed, in its precise 
legal meaning, the resolution before 
the General Assembly. It consid- 
ered that the draft Declaration was 
a notable and substantial contribu- 
tion toward the progressive develop- 
ment of international law and _ its 
codification, and commended it, as 
such, to the constant attention of 
Member states and jurists of all 
nations. 

In purely legal terms, this meant 
that the draft Declaration notably 
and substantially developed and co- 
dified international law in regard to 
rights and duties of states. It rec- 
ommended to Member states and 
jurists of all nations a purely legal 
matter—the standards of principles 
which had been developed and codi- 
fied in the draft Declaration. 

This true legal meaning, said Mr. 
Garcia Amador, should be stated 
with equal legal clarity. He there- 
fore presented an amendment, which 
had been unsuccessfully submitted 
to the Committee, suggesting that 
the Assembly commend the prin- 
ciples of the draft Declaration to the 
continuing attention of Member 
states, international tribunals, and 
jurists of all nations, as sources of 
international law. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice, of the United 
Kingdom, announced that he would 
abstain in voting on the resolution, 
since he believed the matter should 
have been left for several years until 
further experience was gained. More- 
over, he opposed the Cuban amend- 
ment, 


Draft Not Binding 


It was inexpedient for the Assem- 
bly, which was not a juridical body, 
said Mr. Fitzmaurice, to commend 
a certain document to international 
tribunals as a source of law, because 
such tribunals find their own law. 
Secondly, the Declaration was not a 
final draft but would presumably be 
revised after Member states had 


Shuhsi Hsu, of China 


commented on it. It was only a 
Declaration and not a covenant es- 
tablishing legally binding rules. 

In answer, Mr. Garcia Amador 
recalled that Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
the United Kingdom representative 
to the Sixth Committee, had, in 
other circumstances, stated that his 
delegation could accept the draft 
Declaration as a source of law. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice’s statement that 
international tribunals find their own 
law was the Anglo-Saxon conception, 
and inadmissible in the United Na- 
tions, which could accept only uni- 
versal interpretations. 

Thirdly, the Cuban representative 
could not remember that the United 
Kingdom had objected in 1947 to 
the Assembly’s action in transmitting 
the Nurnberg principles, after they 
had been confirmed, to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. 

Support for both the proposal and 
the Cuban amendment was ex- 
pressed by Mian Ziauddin, of Pakis- 
tan. Mr. Ziauddin also felt that a 
definition of “state” should have 
been given in the draft, in which 
case rights and duties could easily 
have been ascribed. 

Yugoslavia also supported the res- 
olution, said Milan Bartos. The task 
of codification was too difficult to 
be accomplished both rapidly and 
satisfactorily and in such a manner 
that the decisions would be unques- 
tioned. 

In the relations of states, a dis- 
crepancy still existed between pres- 
ent, and probably future, practice 
and the lofty principles accepted by 
the United Nations. It was not 
therefore surprising that a number 
of states urgently demanded that the 
draft Declaration should become a 
convention and be made obligatory 
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in laying down standards of interna- 
tional conduct. 

For this reason, Yugoslavia had 
critically studied the draft Declara- 
tion and noted certain shortcomings. 
The learned members of the Com- 
mission had displayed too much par- 
tiality for certain rules practiced in 
the past, and not paid sufficient re- 
gard to various established principles 
of positive law. 

The best course, said the Yugoslav 
representative, was that outlined in 
the resolution. It would enable the 
drafting of a Declaration represent- 
ing the result of theories put into 
concrete form both by the work of 
the Commission and the custom of 
each state. 

Although his delegation supported 
the proposal, said Manuel Maurtua, 
of Peru, he regarded it as vague and 
inconsistent. Postponing action was 
incorrect, and the Assembly must not 
“paralyze” the work of codification 
on the ground that the situation was 
not mature. 

Many of the differences expressed 
in the Committee were, he felt, po- 
litical, and such differences were ex- 
erting a harmful influence on the 
vork of the technicians. 

The Peruvian representative op- 
p sed the Cuban amendment. The 
Declaration was not a source of law, 
but a mere draft, which had not yet 
been proclaimed and was without 
the weight it would ultimately have. 

This view was supported by Man- 
fred Lachs, of Poland. He could 
not define, said Mr. Lachs, sources 
of law, which were of great impor- 
tance in both domestic and interna- 
tional law. Binding rules of law 
emanated from the free will of states 
as expressed in conventions or as 
sanctified by general usage. 

In principle, sources of law pro- 
duced rules of law in international 
relations, and must be the result of 
the agreed and concerted action of 
states. The Declaration had been 
framed by the International Law 
Commission which, while a body of 
very distinguished lawyers, was not 
One of lawmakers in international 
relations. 

Further, the comments made by 
Member states might be important 
alterations, extensions, and additions. 
He could not therefore see how a 
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document could be declared a source 
of law and then be opened to criti- 
cism and comment which might 
cause its withdrawal. 

In the voting which followed, the 
Cuban amendment was rejected by 
22 votes to 11, with 15 abstentions. 
The resolution as a whole, with a 
Danish drafting amendment, was 
then approved by 34 votes in favor, 
none against, with 12 abstentions. 

In its operative clauses, the reso- 
lution notes the draft Declaration 
and expresses the Assembly’s appre- 
ciation for the International Law 
Commission’s work. The Declaration 
is deemed a notable and substantial 
contribution toward the progressive 
development and codification of in- 
ternational law and is commended, 
as such, to the continuing attention 


of Member states and jurists of all 
nations. 

Member states are requested to 
consider the Declaration, together 
with all relative documentation pro- 
duced during the current session, and 
furnish comments and suggestions to 
the Secretary-General at the latest 
by July 1, 1950. 

Members are also requested to 
comment on whether any further ac- 
tion should be taken by the Assem- 
bly on the draft Declaration and, if 
so, the exact nature of the document 
to be aimed at and the future pro- 
cedure to be adopted in this regard. 

The Secretary-General is also re- 
quested to prepare and publish the 
suggestions and comments furnished 
by Member states for such use as the 
Assembly may find desirable. 


KASHMIR QUESTION CITED IN LAW DEBATE 


During the debate on _ the 
draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States, Pakistan and 
India exchanged views on the 
question of Kashmir. 

One of the important omissions 
in the draft Declaration, said 
Mian Ziauddin, of Pakistan, was 
the principle of self-determination 
of peoples expressed in the Char- 
ter. This was particularly perti- 
nent in view of the Kashmir 
situation. 

Two resolutions of the United 
Nations Commission for India 
and Pakistan had pledged that the 
people of Kashmir would be 
granted the right to decide their 
political destiny on the basis of 
self-determination, by means of a 
plebiscite under United Nations 
auspices. 

Both Pakistan and India had 
unreservedly accepted both reso- 
lutions. If one of the parties 
sought to go back on its pledged 
word, in order to impose its domi- 
nation on Kashmir, the United 
Nations would surely not remain 
inactive in the face of such a 
repudiation of a solemn agree- 
ment and violation of the right of 
self-determination. 

The much oppressed people of 
Kashmir had once been sold to 


the tyrannical rule of a feudal 
chieftain. Mr. Ziauddin hoped 
that they would not again be 
transferred before they were al- 
lowed to voice their wishes. He 
recalled the solemn warning of 
Woodrow Wilson in 1917: “Self- 
determination must be an impera- 
tive principle of action which 
statesmen will henceforth ignore 
at their peril.” 

In answer, Sachin Chaudhuri, 
of India, declared that his Gov- 
ernment was second to none in its 
loyalty to the United Nations and 
the Charter. It had voluntarily 
submitted the Kashmir dispute to 
the United Nations, being fully 
aware that the Kashmiri would be 
assured the right to decide their 
own destiny, without the com- 
pulsion of outside forces, open or 
camouflaged. 

Mr. Chaudhuri felt that the 
“rather dubious” history of Kash- 
mir was completely irrelevant. 
The Assembly had to deal with 
contemporary and not historical 
events. He fully associated him- 
self with the respect shown by the 
Pakistani representative for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s warning, and ac- 
cepted that warning “not only for 
ourselves but also for our friends 
from Pakistan.” 
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An International Regime for Jerusalem 


Assembly Adopts Ad Hoc Committee’s Solution 


A permanent international regime 
for the city of Jerusalem with the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council 
as the administering authority was 
voted by the General Assembly on 
December 9, by 33 votes to 14, with 
7 abstentions. 

The resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly had been recommended by 
the ad hoc Political Committee. It 
states that the principles underlying 
the partition resolution of November 
29, 1947, represent a “just and equi- 
table solution” of the problem of 
Jerusalem. 

The Trusteeship Council is re- 
quested to complete and approve a 
Statute of Jerusalem at its next ses- 
sion, “introducing therein amend- 
ments in the direction of its greater 
democratization,” and to proceed im- 
mediately with its implementation. 

The Council is further directed 
not to permit “any actions taken by 
any interested government or gov- 
ernments to divert it from adopting 
and implementing the Statute of 
Jerusalem.” 

The states concerned are asked to 
make formal undertakings, in the 
light of their obligations as Members 
of the United Nations, that they will 
“approach these matters with good 
will and be guided by the terms of 
the present resolution.” 

Subsequently the Assembly ap- 
proved, 39 to 1, with 14 abstentions, 
the inclusion of an $8,000,000 item 
in the United Nations budget to 
cover 1950 expenditures resulting 
from the decision to establish Jeru- 
salem as a corpus separatum. 


Committee Proposals 


General debate on the report of 
the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine regarding 
a permanent international regime for 
the Jerusalem area, and protection 
of the Holy Piaces was opened in 
the ad hoc Political Committee, No- 
vember 24. At that time, the 
Australian delegation submitted a 
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draft resolution which provided that 
the Conciliation Commission be in- 
structed to bring its proposals into 
closer harmony both with the As- 
sembly’s resolution of November 29, 
1947, and the Trusteeship Council's 
original draft Statute for Jerusalem, 
and report to the Assembly’s fifth 
session. The resolution further pro- 
posed continuation of the Concilia- 
tion Commission for one year, and 
authorized it to set up interim ad- 
ministrative machinery for Jerusa- 
lem. States concerned were called 
upon for formal undertakings to be 
guided by the resolution. 

An amendment by El Salvador 
proposed specific confirmation of 
provisions in the Assembly's resolu- 
tion of November 29, 1947, relating 
to the establishment of Jerusalem as 
a corpus separatum, designation of 
the Trusteeship Council as the ad- 
ministering authority, and fixing the 
boundaries of the Jerusalem area. 
The amendment also proposed that 
Nazareth be included in the perma- 
nent international regime. 

Another amendment to the Austra- 
lian resolution, submitted by the 
U.S.S.R., proposed to delete the ref- 
ernces to the Conciliation Commis- 
sion and to dissolve the Commission. 
It proposed also that the Trusteeship 
Council, at its next meeting, should 
complete and approve an amended 
draft Statute for Jerusalem. 

A draft resolution submitted by 
Israel proposed that the Secretary- 
General be authorized to sign an 
agreement with the State of Israel 
relating to protection and supervision 
of the Holy Places in that part of 
Jerusalem under Israeli control. 

The Cuban delegation submitted 
an amendment to the draft instru- 
ment of the United Nations Concili- 
ation Commission for Palestine. It 
proposed that Jerusalem should be 
declared an international city and 
defined the authority and jurisdiction 
therein of the United Nations, on 
the one hand, and of the authorities 
of the two zones, on the other. 


Another amendment to the draft 
instrument submitted by the Concili- 
ation Commission was _ proposed 
jointly by Colombia and Lebanon. 
This envisaged a redraft to eliminate 
division of Jerusalem into two zones 
and establishment of the area as a 
corpus separatum under an interna- 
tional regime administered by the 
United Nations. 

The ad hoc Political Committee 
established a sub-committee for the 
purpose of studying all the draft 
resolutions and amendments which 
had been submitted, as well as those 
which might be proposed to the sub- 
committee. 

The sub-committee, composed of 
representatives of Australia, Canada, 
Cuba, Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, 
India, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, U.S.S.R., 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and Uruguay, was 
asked to draft a resolution or reso- 
lutions and after seven meetings, 
between November 29 and Decem- 
ber 2, it adopted, by 9 votes to 6, 
with 2 abstentions, a revised and 
amended Australian draft resolution. 
This called for an international re- 
gime for the Jerusalem area, with 
the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council as the administering author- 
ity. 


Sub-Committee’s Report 


The Committee devoted five meet- 
ings to consideration of the sub- 
committee’s report during which the 
following additional proposals were 
made: 


e A Bolivian draft resolution calling 
for a juridical statute for the Holy 
Places to provide functional interna- 
tionalization, based upon an agree- 
ment among the United Nations, 
Israel, and Jordan. It provided for 
a commission of seven members to 
formulate the juridical statute and 
envisaged a. special conference not 
later than January 31, 1950, to con- 
sider the results. This draft later 
was withdrawn. 
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e A dratt resolution submitted joint- 
ly by the Netherlands and Sweden 
proposed to invite the governments 
of the states in Palestine to enter 
into certain pledges regarding the 
Holy Places in their territories, and 
to establish an international regime 
for the Jerusalem area with a Com- 
missioner to supervise the protection 
of the Holy Places and assure free 
access to them. It also provided for 
a special consular court of nine mem- 
bers to settle disputes. Chile offered 
an amendment to this draft which 
would have deleted the provision for 
a consular court. 

e An amendment to the sub-com- 
mittee’s draft resolution by Cuba 
which, instead of vesting administra- 
tive authority in the Trusteeship 
Council, would have provided for a 
United Nations Commissioner with 
certain minimum powers and duties, 
assisted by a Consultative Council 
selected by the Commissioner from 
the different religious groups. After 
a procedural discussion, this pro- 
posal was reintroduced as a draft 
resolution. 

e A U.S.S.R. amendment to the 
draft resolution recommended by the 
sub-committee calling for the disso- 
lution of the United Nations Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine. 

The Committee also considered a 
statement by the representative of 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, 
who expressed the hope that no form 
of internationalization would be 
adopted which -was detrimental to 
the safety, integrity, and interests of 
his country. Internationalization 
would serve no useful purpose, he 
said, since the Holy Places under the 
control of his Government were safe 
without the need for a special regime. 

After general discussion, the Com- 
mittee voted first on the amendment 
submitted by the U.S.S.R., which 
was rejected by 46 to 5, with 5 ab- 
stentions. After a paragraph-by- 
paragraph roll call vote, the draft 
resolution recommended by the sub- 
committee was voted upon as a 
whole and adopted by 35 to 13, with 
11 abstentions. 

Opening discussion of the question 
in the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 9, Hector David Castro (El Sal- 
vador) said the resolution recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political 
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Committee met the sentiments of the 
majority of the peoples of the world. 
Ambiguous resolutions which pre- 
tended to insure the protection of, 
and free access to the Holy Places 
could not be accepted when, in fact, 
they tended only to sanction a re- 
gime of force in territories currently 
divided into two military zones and 
occupied by rival armies animated 
by the deepest hostility toward each 
other. 

What was happening in Palestine 
was the obvious consequence of the 
Assembly resolution of November 
29, 1947. It would be lamentable 
were the Assembly to fail in imple- 
menting what was the noble part of 
that resolution. Three of the per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council, China, France, and the 
U.S.S.R., had voted in favor of its 
reaffirmation. If the United States 
and the United Kingdom were to 
co-operate in the plan for interna- 
tionalization, there would be no op- 
position in the Trusteeship Council, 
because there would be no veto 
where effective United Nations ac- 
tion was required to ensure that the 
legal position of Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum under United Na- 
tions supervision was respected. 


Scant Consideration 


Sir Alexander Cadogan (United 
Kingdom) said it seemed that the 
ad hoc Political Committee had giv- 
en scant consideration to the pro- 
posals of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion and still less, apparently, had 
been given to them in the sub-com- 
mittee which the ad hoc Committee 
had appointed. A year previously the 
Assembly had entrusted to the Con- 
ciliation Commission the task of 
finding a solution of the problem of 
Jerusalem. The Commission, after 
months of investigation, had produ- 
ced a scheme which appeared to pro- 
vide adequately for the safeguarding 
of the Holy Places and for the pres- 
ence in Jerusalem of a representative 
of the United Nations endowed with 
rights and powers which might be 
expected to conduce to the proper 
administration of the city as a whole. 

The scheme had at once been sub- 
jected to attack; that was the com- 
mon fate of all schemes in the initial 


stage. But after careful consideration, 
the United Kingdom had concluded 
that it might form the basis of a 
solution acceptable to both sides and 
he had therefore indicated to the ad 
hoc Committee his Government's 
approval in principle of the Com- 
mission’s proposais. 

However, the sub-committee, seem- 
ingly ignoring the proposals of the 
Conciliation Commission, had pro- 
posed to the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee the draft resolution now be- 
fore the General Assembly. He had 
said frankly in the Committee that 
his delegation regarded the resolu- 
tion as a retrograde step. If the 
proposals of the Conciliation Com- 
mission had not at that stage com- 
manded the assent of all parties, 
there was clearly even less chance 
of the sub-committee’s proposals do- 
ing so. 


Seemingly Ignored 


Sir Alexander asked those dele- 
gations which had voted for the 
draft resolution in the Committee 
how they proposed to implement 
it. Although they seemed to have 
ignored it, they could not be ig- 
norant of the resistance to be ex- 
pected. They must have made up 
their minds how that resistance 
could be overcome, if necessary by 
force, and they must have weighed 
carefully what contribution they 
would each be prepared to make. 
If they would explain their plan 
for meeting  eventualities, the 
United Kingdom might be glad to 
revise its opinion concerning the 
difficulties of implementation. 


The United Kingdom’s attitude 
had been consistent. When _ the 
Palestine question was first brought 
before the United Nations, his dele- 
gation made it clear that it would 
take no part in enforcing a settle- 
ment not acceptable to both parties. 

Delegations, including his own, 
which preferred the Conciliation 
Commission’s proposals to those 
contained in the resolution before 
the Assembly, had been reproached 
for allowing themselves to _ be 
guided by expediency; had been ac- 
cused of a desire to compromise, 
even to surrender. They had been 
told their course would undermine 
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the prestige and authority of the 
United Nations. 

He asked, however, which was 
more calculated to undermine 
United Nations prestige — the 
search for agreement by consent, or 
the handing down of ready-made 
judgments and decrees by the As- 
sembly without regard to the like- 
lihood of their producing agree- 
ment or any apparent plans for 
their imposition on_ recalcitrant 
parties? 

It was imperative to keep within 
the limits of the Charter and up- 
hold the authority and prestige of 
the United Nations. It was no less 
important to find an agreed settle- 
ment that might end the long dis- 
pute and bring peace to the Holy 
Land. Sir Alexander had grave 
doubts that the course now being 
urged upon the Assembly would 
serve either of those ends. 

As the representative of a pre- 
dominantly Catholic country, Dr. 
Francisco Ichaso, of Cuba, said he 
favored internationalization of Je- 
rusalem and hoped the Trusteeship 
Council would quickly prepare and 
apply an appropriate statute to 
achieve that end. 


Cost of Proposal 


Sweden viewed the proposed ac- 
tion with concern, said Erik Bohe- 
man, for it might upset the 
armistice in the Holy Land and en- 
tail measures that could not prop- 
erly be estimated in advance. He 
questioned the cost of carrying out 
the proposal. If implementation 
did not work smoothly, the sums 
needed might total far more than 
the United Nations could afford. 

That was why Sweden and the 
Netherlands again introduced the 
proposal they had submitted in 
Committee for internationalizing 
the Holy Places without disturbing 
the existing political situation in 
Jerusalem. It aimed at ensuring the 
protection of the Holy Places with 
the collaboration of the parties 
most concerned. Sweden felt that 
the Assembly should have an al- 
ternative proposal in case the Com- 
mittee’s draft resolution did not 
receive the necessary two-thirds 
majority. 
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Endorsing these views, Dr. van 
Heuven Goedhart, of the Nether- 
lands, stated that he could not sup- 
port the proposal for establishing 
Jerusalem as a “separate state” 
governed by the United Nations. 
To be successful, such a_ plan 
should be supported to some extent 
by the Governments most con- 
cerned. Yet the plan for a corpus 
separatum had been rejected by Is- 
rael and Jordan alike. Consequent- 
ly, Jerusalem and its Holy Places, 
administered by the Trusteeship 
Council, would be surrounded by 
hostile forces and a_ population 
hostile to the international agree- 
ment. Hostility would entail the 
need of defence against threats 
from outside and from within. De- 
fence meant soldiers, munitions, 
equipment. Who was to. provide 
these? 

Supporting the Swedish-Nether- 
lands proposal, General A. G. L. 
McNaughton, of Canada, said the 
wishes of the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem and the surrounding areas 
should not be the sole or over-rid- 
ing criteria in planning measures 
for the protection of Holy Places 
that were of abiding concern to 
hundreds of millions all over the 
world. The legitimate interests of 
the inhabitants, their attitudes and 
aspirations, could not be ignored 
if the Assembly was to find a solu- 
tion that would work and 
endure. The Swedish-Netherlands 
plan would provide effective United 
Nations control of the Holy Places 
and at the same time allow a maxi- 
mum of local autonomy to the 
Jewish and Arab communities in 
Jerusalem. 

Also opposing the Australian 
draft, the representatives of the 
United States and Norway agreed 
that the proposal would involve the 
United Nations in countless and 
needless difficulties and responsibili- 
ties. An enormous financial and ad- 
ministrative burden would fall upon 
the United Nations in general, if 
an attempt were made to establish 
and administer a City-State in Pales- 
tine under prevailing circumstances, 
said John C. Ross, of the United 
States. The Fifth Committee had es- 
timated it would involve at least 
$8,000,000 a year, and it might be 


much more, committing the United 
Nations to a financial burden that 
might exceed its entire present bud- 
get. The United States reaffirmed 
support for a permanent interna- 
tional regime for Jerusalem. The 
plan proposed in the Australian 
draft was both impractical and il- 
logical. Sharing this view, Dr. Gar- 
cia Bauer, of Guatemala, said the 
Australian plan would not give the 
Holy Places the effective protection 
desired. 

Supporting the Australian pro- 
posal, Vassili Dendramis, of Greece, 
said the Holy Places belonged to 
all mankind and should be ac- 
cessible to the pilgrims of the three 
great religions concerned — Jews, 
Christians and Moselms. No solu- 
tion could be regarded as_ satis- 
factory that did not protect the Holy 
Places from any temporal power 
that, at any moment, might invali- 
date the most solemn guarantees by 
a unilateral act. 


Middle East Views 


Jerusalem had been an Arab city 
since time immemorial, and in jus- 
tice and equity should remain so, 
said Abdul Rahim Bey, of Egypt. 
However, the General Assembly had 
decreed in 1947 that the city and 
surrounding area should be consti- 
tuted a corpus separatum under a 
special international regime and 
should be administered by the United 
Nations. 

Israel opposed this, and had re- 
peatedly defied the authority of the 
United Nations and affronted its au- 
thority with impunity. It was now 
trying to intimidate the Assembly 
and have it retract its decision. In 
contempt of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion to internationalize Jerusalem, 
Israel had moved a number of its 
departments and central services into 
the city, where they were now chal- 
lenging the United Nations’ author- 
ity. That challenge had to be met if 
the United Nations were to survive 
as an instrument of peace, and could 
be met if they adopted the Commit- 
tee’s draft resolution. Continuation 
of Jewish rule in New Jerusalem, 
even if the area were demilitarized, 
constituted a threat to the Arabs and 
a grave danger to the Holy Places. 
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If the United Nations could not 
enforce its decision to international- 
ize Jerusalem, a decision supported 
by world opinion, there should be 
no more talk of upholding the Char- 
ter and the authority of the United 
Nations. 

South Africa agreed, said G. P. 
Jooste, that protection of the Holy 
Places could best be achieved by 
international control. But such con- 
trol should not disregard the legiti- 
mate rights and interests of those 
states in which Jerusalem was situ- 
ated. The regime to be established 
there should, if at all possible, have 
the support of those at present re- 
sponsible for the government of the 
city. South Africa could not support 
the Australian draft proposal be- 
cause it was “impractical and un- 
realistic” and its enforcement might 
require action that could lead to 
an extremely dangerous situation. 


Effective Control 


Peace required that there should 
be only one autonomous municipal 
authority for all the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, regardless of their re- 
ligion and with no domination of 
One group by the other, declared 
Dr. Victor A. Belaunde, of Peru. 

To achieve that aim, there must 
be a regime of effective interna- 
tional control, based upon the full, 
absolute, and definite authority of 
the United Nations in the Jerusalem 
area. There could be no yielding on 
that point. 

J. D. L. Hood, of Australia, said 
that no real arguments against the 
need for effective internationalization 
of the Jerusalem area had been ad- 
vanced during the debate. Opponents 
of the draft resolution had concen- 
trated, rather, on what they des- 
cribed as its impracticality. It was 
clear that the great majority favored 
the principle of effective internation- 
alization. The Netherlands-Sweden 
plan was not effective internation- 
alization nor in fact, internationaliza- 
tion at all. It would be merely an 
administrative arrangement, with a 
minimum of authority exercised in 
the name of the United Nations, 
and would not protect the Holy 
Places. It was a half measure. 
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Denmark, said Henrik Kauffmann, 
had supported the Australian draft 
in Committee, though with serious 
hesitation. In light of new facts, 
Denmark now opposed it. Its im- 
plementation would involve greater 
difficulties than had been anticipated, 
especially in view of the telegram 
from the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, informing the Assembly 
that it would oppose the execution 
of any decision contrary to its right- 
ful wishes. 

The Assembly had decreed in 
1947 that Jerusalem, the sacred City 
of three great faiths, should be in- 
ternationalized, said Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Kahn, of Pakistan. It was 
now alleged that this was impractical 
because Israel refused to have any- 
thing to do with internationalization 
and Jordan was equally opposed. 
Such opposition should not divert 
the Assembly from carrying out 
effective internationalization, and 
Pakistan therefore supported the 
Australian draft resolution. 

Dr. Fadhil al-Jamali recalled that 
Iraq had repeatedly opposed the 
resolution of 1947, under which 
Palestine had been partitioned. That 
had been a great blow to the sanctity 
of the Holy Land as a whole. As 
for Jerusalem, it should in all jus- 
tice and equity be an Arab city in 
an Arab state. Since the Arab view 
had not prevailed, Iraq was forced 
to accept full and complete inter- 
nationalization as the “lesser evil,” 
and therefore supported the Austral- 
ian proposal. The United Nations 
could not preserve its prestige and 
dignity if it yielded to pressure poli- 
tics. 

For Chile, Gonzales Allende said 
his delegation would abstain on the 
Australian proposal, not finding it 
the most suitable solution of a seri- 
ous problem. If that proposal was 
not adopted, and the Swedish-Neth- 
erlands draft came before the As- 
sembly, Chile would again present 
the amendments it had submitted 
during the Committee debate. 

Semyon K. Tsarapkin, of the 
U.S.S.R., observed that some states 
wished to forget the Assembly’s 1947 
resolution and it was clear that the 
United Kingdom, as the former ad- 





ministering power, had not given 
up the idea of maintaining control 
over Palestine. It had endeavored 
to establish its control under another 
form. This had resulted in the occu- 
pation of the Arab zone of Palestine 
and part of Jerusalem by the troops 


of Jordan, which was a British 


“puppet.” 


Plan for Unification 


For its part, the United States 
had proposed establishing a Trustee- 
ship regime for Palestine, under 
which Britain would remain masters 
and the Americans take a hand in 
the management of Palestine affairs. 
At the instance of the United States, 
on April 1, 1948, the Security Coun- 
cil had decided to convene a special 
session of the Assembly to discuss 
the United States proposals but 
these had been rejected. The United 
Kingdom refused to co-operate. 
Later, the entire Palestine question 
was entrusted to a Mediator who 
drew up a plan which would have 
had the effect, said Mr. Tsarapkin, 
of giving legal form to the British 
control of Palestine. To all intents 
and purposes, the plan called for the 
unification of the whole of Palestine 
with the Kingdom of Jordan, a pro- 
posal rejected by Arabs and Jews 
alike. The General Assembly also 
rejected the proposal. 

After reviewing the history of the 
Palestine question during the past 
two years, Mr. Tsarapkin declared 
that if the United States and the 
United Kingdom had not done all 
in their power to oppose implement- 
ing the decisions taken by the As- 
sembly on November 29, 1947, the 
Palestine problem would not exist. 
There would have been not only the 
State of Israel, but also an inde- 
pendent Arab state, and the City of 
Jerusalem would long have been 
under an international regime. With 
the hope that the United Nations 
would succeed in conquering all op- 
position to implementing the As- 
sembly decision on Palestine, the 
U.S.S.R. supported the Australian 
draft and would also submit an 
amendment, that the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission should be dis- 
solved. 

As for the money required to 
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carry out the plan, Mr. Tsarapkin 
thought the estimate of $8,000,000 
for 1950 was obviously exaggerated, 
expressing the belief that it would 
not exceed $3,000,000. 

Yugoslavia would vote against in- 
ternationalization, Sava Kosanovic 
announced, because the primary ob- 
jective in Palestine was peace and 
understanding between the peoples 
concerned, the Jews and the Arabs. 
Internationalization imposed by a 
United Nations decision would be 
fraught with new dangers to peace. 
It would be introducing an “alien 
body” into an extremely delicate 
organism. 

Reviewing the various arguments 
against the Australian proposal and 
those favoring the Netherlands- 
Sweden draft, Dr. Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, declared it was essential 
to distinguish between the Holy 
Places in the plural, and the Holy 
Place in the singular. The issue 
was whether the Assembly would 
agree to regard Jerusalem as a “Holy 
Place” and, as such, take it under 
its protection. The essence of the 
problem was whether Jerusalem as 
a city, or only the individual Holy 
Places, should be protected. There 
could be no doubt, said Dr. Malik, 
that the great majority of people in 
the world wanted a truly interna- 
tional regime over the whole area, 
and that could be accomplished by 
adoption of the Australian draft res- 
olution. 


Israel’s Position 


His delegation, said Moshe Sha- 
rett, of Israel, was bewildered and 
dismayed by the grave implications 
of the Australian proposal and, lest 
the Assembly embarked on a disas- 
trous course, it was necessary to 
restate the salient facts of the situa- 
tion. The first was the unique char- 
acter of Jerusalem. It was the his- 
toric center of the Jewish people, the 
focus of its national life. It was a 
city sanctified by three world re- 
ligions. It was the birthplace of 
Christianity and was holy to Islam, 
containing Islam’s third shrine. 

To Christians and Moslems, Je- 
rusalem was a spiritual concept, an 
exalted symbol. 

Since the conclusion of the Israel- 
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Transjordan armistice in April, 
1949, complete peace and quiet 
reigned throughout the City. The 
Holy Places were inviolate and un- 
threatened, said Mr. Sharett. A false 
impression had been created that the 
Arab world was united in supporting 
internationalization. The only Arab 
power controlling part of Jerusalem 
was the Kingdom of Jordan, which 
had announced its implacable and 
uncompromising opposition to inter- 
nationalization in any form. 

Israel readily acknowledged the 
authority of the United Nations con- 
cerning the Holy Places in Jerusalem 
and throughout the territory. The 
best way to safeguard the interests 
of the international community there 
was to conclude an agreement be- 
ween the United Nations and Israel. 
The Netherlands-Sweden draft might 
serve as a starting point of discus- 
sion. If the Holy Places were placed 
under United Nations supervision 
and the governments concerned were 
required to acknowledge that super- 
vision under a United Nations rep- 
resentative appointed for that pur- 
pose, Israel would wholeheartedly 
co-operate. 

National and international interests 
could and should be synthesized. 
Pertinent questions about the Aus- 
tralian proposal remained  unan- 
swered. Was there any guarantee 
that the Trusteeship Council could 
find a way of implementing the 
plan? The Trusteeship System was 
established to assist immature com- 
munities towards independence. In 
this case, the Council was being 
used to reduce a mature and inde- 
pendent community to a state of 
subjection. 

What means did the Council have 
for asserting its authority over an 
angry population, roused to resist- 
ance by a challenge to its freedom? 
How would it collect taxes? What 
sources of revenue would it draw on 
to cover the formidable deficit that 
Jerusalem would face once the huge 
subsidies from the state of Israel 
were no more? 

The problem of Jerusalem could 
be solved without sacrificing the in- 
terests of anybody, Mr. Sharett con- 
cluded, but only if it were ap- 
proached in the light of the actual 
needs and practical possibilities of 


the situation. 

After Thor Thors, of Iceland, had 
suggested the advisability of postpon- 
ing a decision until later, Dr. Rod- 
riguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, intro- 
duced a draft resolution, sponsored 
by his delegation and Denmark, 
proposing that debate on the ques- 
tion should be adjourned, that a 
special session of the Assembly 
should be called for further consid- 
eration of the problem. If this were 
adopted, said Dr. Fabregat, there 
would be time to reconcile conflict- 
ing points of view and achieve a 
harmonious and peaceful solution of 
an extremely delicate problem. 

After some debate on procedure, 
the Uruguay-Denmark resolution 
was rejected by 34 votes to 20, with 
5 abstentions. 

The Assembly rejected a U.S.S.R. 
amendment to dissolve the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission by 43 votes 
to 5, with 8 abstentions. A second 
U.S.S.R. amendment to approve in 
1950 budgetary estimates an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 for imple- 
menting the resolution on = an 
international regime for Jerusalem, 
received 19 votes in favor to 14 
against, with 16 abstentions. It was 
then pointed out by General Mc- 
Naughton, of Canada, that as a 
budgetary question was involved, the 
amendment required a_ two-thirds 
majority for adoption, which it had 
not received. The Chair then noted 
that the matter of appropriation 
would come before the Assembly the 
next day when it took up discussion 
of the budget. Delegates could then 
decide what they wished to do 
about the appropriation in light of 
the action they took at this time on 
the Jerusalem question. 

After a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote, the whole of the resolution 
sponsored by Australia and recom- 
mended by the ad hoc Political 
Committee was adopted by 37 votes 
to 14, with 7 abstentions. Negative 
votes were cast by the United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Yu- 
goslavia, Canada, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Guatemala, Iceland, Israel, 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and South 
Africa. Those abstaining were 
Chile, Dominican Republic, Hondu- 
ras, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Panama, and Thailand. 
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land, Peru, Sweden, Thailand, Tur- 
key, Union of South Africa, United 
States. 

Before the ballot, the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom had put 
forward amendments designed to re- 
store the concept of gainful motive 
to Article 1 of the Convention, and 
to restore the “colonial application 
clause.” The Convention, he said, 
aimed not at making prostitution an 
offence under international law, but 
at suppressing the traffic involved in 
prostitution. These amendments were 
rejected. The Belgian and French 
representatives opposed deletion of 
the “colonial application clause” 
from the final text of the Conven- 
tion. 


Refugee Questions 


The question of refugees was ex- 
amined by the Assembly in the light 
of a memorandum prepared by the 
Secretary-General at the request of 
the Economic and Social Council. At 
its last session, the Council asked 
Members of the United Nations and 
all other states to provide, after the 
termination of the Internationl Refu- 
gee Organization, the necessary legal 
protection for refugees. It also re- 
quested the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare and submit to the Assembly a 
plan for such organization within 
the framework of the United Na- 
tions as might be required to enable 
the United Nations to discharge its 
function for the international pro- 
tection of refugees. In his memoran- 
dum prepared in compliance with 
this Council decision, the Secretary- 
General suggested the establishment 
of a United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s office and defined its duties 
and functions. 

The Director of the International 
Refugee Organization made a state- 
ment to the Third Committee in 
which he said that from the outset, 
the Organization had given first 
priority to repatriation, on the under- 
standing that no one could be com- 
pelled to return to his country 
against his will; most of the refugees 
who desired to return to their coun- 
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tries, i.e. more than seven million, 
had done so before the Organization 
had taken up its duties; six hundred 
thousand refugees had been resettled 
and by the time the Organization 
would cease to function, a total of 
nearly one million would have been 
resettled, leaving a remainder of less 
than three hundred thousand dis- 
placed persons, for 150,000 of whom 
there was little possibility of resettle- 
ment. 

In the course of the general dis- 
cussion, the representatives of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R. and other East- 
ern European countries, attacked the 
International Refugee Organization, 
which, they alleged, had failed in its 
task by hampering repatriation rather 
than encouraging it. The representa- 
tive of the Byelorussian S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the Assembly should rec- 
ommend to governments that they 
“complete the repatriation of refu- 
gees and displaced persons during 
1950. “This proposal was rejected. 
The Committee reached agreement 
on the text of a resolution which 
the Assembly adopted with a few 
changes on December 3, 1949. The 
vote was 35 for, 7 against, with 13 
abstentions. 

Under the terms of this resolution, 
the Assembly: “Considering that the 
problem of refugees is international 
in scope and nature and that its final 
solution can only be provided by the 
voluntary repatriation of the refugees 
or their assimilation within new na- 
tional communities and recognizing 
the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions for the international protection 
of refugees,” decided to establish, 
as of January 1, 1951, a High Com- 
missioner’s Office for Refugees. 

The duties and functions of this 
Office were defined in an annex to 
the resolution. In particular, the 
High Commissioner is to provide for 
the protection of refugees and dis- 
placed persons falling under the 
competence of the Office, by the 
conclusion of international conven- 
tions or special agreements with 
governments, and by assisting Gov- 
ernments and private organizations. 


He is to distribute among private 
and, as appropriate, official agencies 
any funds, public or private, which 
he receives for the purpose of assist- 
ance; he may, however, neither apply 
to governments nor appeal to non- 
governmental bodies without the 
prior approval of the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General is requested 
to prepare detailed draft provisions 
for the implementation of the resolu- 
tion and the annex, and to circulate 
these draft provisions to Govern- 
ments for comments. 

The Economic and Social Council 
is requested to submit to the next 
session of the Assembly a draft res- 
olution embodying provisions for the 
functioning of the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office. It is also requested 
to transmit to the Assembly such 
recommendations as it may deem 
appropriate regarding the definitions 
of the term “refugee” to be applied 
by the High Commissioner. 

In order to enable the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization to com- 
plete its task rapidly and fully, the 
Assembly also by a vote of 32 for, 
6 against, with 17 abstentions, de- 
cided to address an urgent appeal to 
all states, whether or not Members 
of the United Nations, calling upon 
them to furnish the International 
Refugee Organization the widest pos- 
sible assistance, particularly in re- 
spect to the admission and care of 
refugees in the most destitute cate- 
gories. 


Children’s Fund 


An account of the work done by 
the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund during the past year and 
its plans for 1950 was given to the 
Assembly in the reports of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the 
Executive Board of the Fund. 

The Fund, which has now been 
in operation for two years, provides 
relief for children in Europe, Asia, 
North Africa, the Middle East and 
Latin America. Fifty-three countries 
have received assistance. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949, more than five 
million children and mothers re- 
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ceived an additional daily basic ra- 
tion, and funds were provided for 
the supply of baby garments, foot- 
wear, underclothing and clothing to 
about two million children. 

The Assembly, in a_ resolution 
adopted by a vote of 44 for, none 
against, with 3 abstentions, com- 
mended the Fund on the great hu- 
manitarian work it had performed in 
Europe and was extending to Asia, 
the Middle East, Latin America, and 
Africa. Further, while expressing 
its gratification at the generous sup- 
port which governments and indivi- 
duals had given, which had provided 
the Fund with forty million dollars 
during the past year, the Assembly 
drew the attention of Members to 
the urgent need for making new 
contributions to enable the Fund to 
continue carrying out its programs. 

Lastly, it appealed to the various 
official and private international or- 
ganizations dealing with child wel- 
fare to co-operate with the Fund in 
every possible way. 


Migrant Labor 


The question of discrimination 
against immigrant labor was placed 
on the agenda of the General As- 
sembly at Poland’s request, on the 
ground that “discrimination practised 
by certain states against immigrating 
labor, and in particular against labor 
recruited from the ranks of refu- 
gees,” constituted a social and hu- 
manitarian problem of international 
concern. 

The Polish representative on the 
Third Committee said the discrim- 
ination practised by certain states 
against immigrant labor, in respect 
to working and living conditions, so- 
cial insurance, trade union rights and 
the right of protection of economic 
and occupational interests, the right 
to education and culture, and other 
civic rights, were incompatible with 
the fundamental principles of the 
Charter and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, and called for 
concerted international effort to en- 
sure the economic, social, and legal 
protection of immigrant labor. 

To this end, he submitted a draft 
resolution by which the Assembly 
would recommend Members: 

(a) To apply to immigrant labor 
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the principle of non-discrimination as 
regards nationality, race, religion, or 
citizenship, and to accord such labor 
equal treatment with their own 
citizens; 

(b) To grant immigrant workers 
the right to transfer savings to their 
country of origin; 

(c) To grant to immigrant labor 
the right of -repatriation at the ex- 
pense of the country of immigration; 

(d) To recruit immigrant labor 
and fix the working and living condi- 
tions of such labor exclusively on 
the basis of bilateral conventions 
concluded between countries of emi- 
gration and immigration and nego- 
tiated with the participation of the 
trade unions of the countries con- 
cerned. 

In opposition to this proposal, it 
was urged that the problem of 
immigrant labor concerned several 
international organizations. The 
Economic and Social Council had 
invited the specialized agencies con- 
cerned to study this problem, in 
collaboration with it, and agreement 
had been reached upon the division 
of labor between the various com- 
petent organs. It was also pointed 
out that the International Labor Or- 
ganization had undertaken a_ very 
thorough study, particularly through 
its Permanent Migration Committee, 
and that the International Labor 
Conference had adopted a Conven- 
tion and a recommendation dealing 
comprehensively with migration for 
employment. Without disputing the 
Assembly's competence, it was 
pointed out that the Convention and 
recommendation adopted by the In- 
ternational Labor Conference had a 
broader scope than an Assembly res- 
olution could have. 

It was considered, however, that in 
view of the importance of the ques- 
tion and the principle involved, the 
Assembly could not confine itself to 
referring the matter to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The As- 
sembly accordingly adopted, by a 
vote of 45 for, 6 against, with 2 
abstentions, a resolution under which 
it transmitted to the International 
Labor Organization the records of 
the discussions on this subject, with 
the request that it should do all in 
its power, “in view of the importance 
ot the principle of non-discrimination 


embodied in the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights,” to expedite the adop- 
tion of the Convention by its mem- 
bers. This resolution also expressed 
the desire that the Convention adop- 
ted by the International Labor Con- 
ference should be observed “as re- 
gards the social relations of the 
workers and their families with the 
inhabitants of the region, so that no 
offensive distinctions may be estab- 
lished in regard to the former, and 
that they may enjoy all facilities tor 
accommodation, food, education, 
recreation and medical assistance 
both public and private, which are 
provided for the community.” 


Freedom of Information 


The General Assembly took deci- 
sions on two points relating to free- 
dom of information. In a resolution 
approved without objection it re- 
quested Member states to grant news 
personnel of all countries accredited 
to the United Nations or specialized 
agencies free access to countries 
where meetings of the United Na- 
tions or specialized agencies, or any 
conference convened by them, took 
place, for the purpose of covering 
such meetings, and to all public in- 
formation sources and services of 
the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

The Assembly, by a vote of 38 
for, 10 against, with 10 abstentions, 
adopted a draft resolution submitted 
by the Social Commission, which 
postponed until its next session any 
decision on the draft convention on 
Freedom of Information, and re- 
quested the Human Rights Commis- 
sion to include in the draft Interna- 
tional Covenant on Human Rights 
now in preparation, appropriate pro- 
Visions concerning freedom of infor- 
mation, bearing in mind the work 
already done in connection with the 
draft convention on Freedom of In- 
formation. 

This decision gave rise to much 
discussion, both in the Third Com- 
mittee and the plenary meetings of 
the Assembly. Those who favored 
postponement thought it was prefer- 
able to wait before deciding upon the 
need for a separate convention on 
the subject, until the Covenant on 
Human Rights, which would contain 
clauses on freedom of information, 
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was completed. They also empha- 
sized the difficulty at the present 
time, of reaching agreement on the 
definition of the right of governments 
to limit freedom of information. 
Their opponents pointed out that 
three-quarters of the text of the con- 
vention had already been approved 
and a compromise was still possible 
upon the rights of governments to 
limit freedom of information; they 
added that the Covenant on Human 
Rights now in preparation could not 
cover the whole field of a special 
convention. 


Social Welfare Services 


Upon the proposal of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Gen- 
eral Assembly unanimously decided 
to make permanent the advisory 
functions of the United Nations in 
the field of social welfare. 

This branch of United Nations 
activity was inaugurated in 1946, 
after the dissolution of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. It decided then to 
provide to governments so requesting 
and able to show the need for them, 
experts (individuals or groups) to 
put into practice new technical meth- 
ods in any branch of social welfare; 
to make grants to enable suitably 
qualified social welfare officials to 
observe and familiarize themselves 
with the experience of other coun- 
tries administering social welfare pro- 
grams, to organize demonstrations 
on the social rehabilitation of in- 
valids; and to furnish technical pub- 
lications helpful in the training of 
social welfare workers. 

Under the terms of the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly, the Coun- 
cil is requested to recommend to the 
next regular Assembly session any 
modifications which it may consider 
necessary for the efficient functioning 
and extension of social welfare pro- 
grams. 


Missing Persons 


At its meeting on November 3, 
the Assembly took two decisions 
with regard to the draft Convention 
on declaration of death of missing 
persons prepared by an ad hoc Com- 
mittee at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 
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It decided, by a vote of 29 for, 
1 against, with 15 abstentions, that 
an international conference of gov- 
ernment representatives should be 
convened not later than April 1, 
1950, with a view to concluding a 
multilateral convention on the sub- 
ject. The resolution also refers the 


draft Convention to governments for 
study, requesting them to make 
known their comments and also ask- 
ing them to consider the possibility 
of adopting legislative measures on 
the legal status of persons missing as 
a result of events of the war or of 
the troubles which followed it. 


Dependent Peoples 


The report of the Trusteeship 
Council on the administration of the 
Trust Territories and on the ques- 
tion of administrative unions, to- 
gether with the report of the Special 
Committee on information on the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, were 
carefully studied by the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the Assembly. No fewer 
than sixteen of its meetings were 
devoted to the report on the adminis- 
tration of the Trust Territories, and 
during the general discussion nine 
draft resolutions were submitted, the 
number being later reduced to six. 
Discussion of administrative unions 
led to the submission by Iraq, Cuba 
and Guatamala of several draft reso- 
lutions which were co-ordinated into 
a single text by a sub-committee of 
12 members. 

The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories contained 
studies and texts of resolutions on 
economic, social and educational 
conditions in these territories. 

The Assembly dealt also with the 
question of South-West Africa. 


Political Advancement 


The resolutions, which were the 
outcome of discussions on the Trus- 
teeship Council’s report, concerned 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement in the Trust Ter- 
ritories. 

The Assembly, by 51 votes to 
none, with two abstentions expressed 
its “full support of the Council's rec- 


ommendations to the Administering 
Authorities for the adoption by the 
latter of measures which would 
hasten the advancement of the Trust 
Territories towards self-government 
or independence, in accordance with 
the objectives laid down in Article 
76(b) of the Charter”; 

It recommended to the Trustee- 
ship Council that it furnish the As- 
sembly in its annual reports with in- 
formation on the measures which 
the Administering Authorities are 
taking to further the development of 
the Territories and the advancement 
of the indigenous inhabitants towards 
self-government or independence. 


Economic Advancement 


The Assembly by 49 votes to 1, 
with 7 abstentions, expressed “full 
support of the recommendations of 
the Trusteeship Council and of all 
steps leading to a greater participa- 
tion of indigenous inhabitants in the 
profits and management of entities, 
public or private, engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of mineral and other nat- 
ural resources, or in the production 
of, or trade in, raw materials and 
commodities basic to the economy of 
Trust Territories.” 

The Assembly reaffirmed the prin- 
ciple that the interests of the in- 
digenous inhabitants must be _par- 
amount in all economic plans or 
policies in Trust Territories, par- 
ticularly in raising the standards of 
living, the level of wages, and in 
improving housing, nutrition and 
health conditions. 
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Social Advancement 


The Assembly by 49 votes to 1, 
with 7 abstentions, expressed “its 
satisfaction at the recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council concern- 
ing the absolute prohibition of such 
uncivilized practices as child mar- 
riage in the Trust Territories where 
such practices exist.” It also recom- 
mended “the adoption of strong and 
effective measures to abolish im- 
mediately the corporal punishment of 
whipping in Ruanda-Urundi” and re- 
quested that corporal punishment 
should be abolished immediately in 
the Cameroons under British Ad- 
ministration and in Australian-ad- 
ministered New Guinea. It recom- 
mended to the Trusteeship Council 
“the adoption of suitable measures 
for solving in a broad and humani- 
tarian spirit such important social 
problems as migrant labor and 
penal sanctions for breach of labor 
contracts by indigenous inhabitants.” 
It also recommended “the abolition 
of discriminatory laws and practices 
contrary to the principles of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments, in all Trust Territories in 
which such laws and practices still 
exist.” 


Education Advancement 


The Assembly, in a_ resolution 
adopted by 52 votes to 1, with 4 
abstentions, “drew the attention of 
the Trusteeship Council to the neces- 
sity of requesting the Administering 
Authorities to study the possibility of 
including in the curricula of schools 
in the Trust Territories instruction 
on the United Nations, the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System and the 
special status of Trust Territories, 
and, to this end to make use, if they 
so desire, of the co-operation that 
may be furnished by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization.” 

The resolution also expressed hope 
that the Administering Authorities 
“would give, in preparing their 
budgets, special prominence to im- 
proving and increasing educational 
facilities.” 

While congratulating the Adminis- 
tering Authorities on measures 
adopted for the establishment in 
Africa of educational institutions of 
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university standard and systems of 
scholarships allowing indigenous stu- 
dents to complete their university 
training in other countries, the reso- 
lution expressed the opinion that 
“the wider expansion and more rapid 
development of the present facilities 
tor the higher education of indigen- 
ous students in the Trust Territories 
constitute an essential contribution to 
the progress towards autonomy or 
independence of the inhabitants of 
these Territories.” 

It further declared formally that 
“discrimination on racial grounds as 
regards educational facilities avail- 
able to the different communities in 
the Trust Territories was not in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the 
Charter, the Trusteeship Agreements 
and the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights.” 

The Assembly also instructed the 
Trusteeship Council to include in its 
annual report a special section on the 
manner in which the Administering 
Authorities have implemented the 
resolutions on political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement in 
Trust Territories. 

Lastly, in a resolution adopted by 
50 votes to none, with 5 abstentions, 
the Assembly requested the Trustee- 
ship Council to recommend to the 
Administering Authorities concerned, 
that the United Nations flag be flown 
in all Trust Territories side by side 
with the flag of the Administering 
Authority concerned, and with the 
territorial flag if there should be one. 
The Assembly considered that the 
United Nations flag symbolized the 
ideals and aspirations proclaimed in 
the Charter, and regarded the flying 
of the flag as a means of reminding 
the indigenous inhabitants “of the 
abiding concern of the United Na- 
tions in the promotion of their politi- 
cal, economic, social and educational 
advancement, and their full enjoy- 
ment of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” 


Administrative Unions 

The third session of the General 
Assembly instructed the Trusteeship 
Council to investigate in all its as- 
pects the question of administrative 
unions between certain Trust Terri- 
tories and adjacent colonial territor- 
1es. 


Such unions exist between Ruan- 
da-Urundi and the Belgian Congo, 
Tanganyika and Kenya-Uganda, Brit- 
ish Togoland and the Gold Coast, 
British Cameroons and Nigeria, New 
Guinea and Papua. In addition, the 
Cameroons and Togoland under 
French administration form part ot 
the French Union. 

These administrative unions are 
permitted under the Trusteeship 
Agreements, and in the past the Gen- 
eral Assembly, when approving the 
Trusteeship Agreements, likewise au- 
thorized them, provided they were 
not inconsistent with the objectives 
of the Trusteeship System, and did 
not lead to the establishment of any 
form of political association which 
would involve annexation of the 
Trust Territories or extinguish their 
distinctive status. 

The General Assembly then re- 
quested the Trusteeship Council to 
make an investigation, the interim 
results of which were set forth in 
a special report. This stated that 
the Council will: 

“Continue to study, during its 
regular examinations of conditions 
in Trust Territories, the effects of 
existing or proposed administrative 
unions on the political, economic, 
educational and social advance- 
ment of the inhabitants, on the 
status of the Trust Territories as 
such, and on their separate devel- 
opment as distinct entities.” 


During Fourth Committee debate 
and in the Assembly, most delega- 
tions affirmed that the political status 
of the Trust Territories was a spe- 
cial responsibility of the United Na- 
tions and that maintenance of their 
separate identity and_ existence 
should take precedence over all other 
considerations. Numerous delega- 
tions expressed fears that the existing 
administrative unions, or their exten- 
sion, might impede the working of 
the Trusteeship System, or even de- 
stroy its foundations, and that the 
Administering Authorities might tend 
to annex the Trust Territories. 

In reply, the administering powers 
maintained that the Trusteeship 
Council had no administrative func- 
tions under the Charter, and that its 
task was solely one of supervision; 
and that neither the Charter nor the 
Trusteeship Agreements obliged them 
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to consult the Council before setting 
up administrative unions. They also 
affirmed that such unions offered ad- 
vantages to the inhabitants of Trust 
Territories and helped to promote 
their economic and social develop- 
ment. 

The Assembly adopted by 48 votes 
to 5, with 4 abstentions, a resolution 
recommending the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to complete its investigation on 
administrative unions, paying par- 
ticular attention to certain principles 
and criteria such as prior notification 
by the Administering Authorities of 
their intention to create new admin- 
istrative unions or extend the scope 
of those already existing and possible 
supervision by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil over the unified administration. 
Should this be impossible, as a con- 
sequence of the establishment of an 
administrative union, the Adminis- 
tering Authority was asked to fur- 
nish clear and separate data relating 
to a Trust Territory and take into ac- 
count, before the establishment or 
extension of any such union, the 
freely expressed wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of the Trust Territory. 

France and the United Kingdom 
reserved their positions on the meth- 
ods of implementing these proposals. 


Question of 
South-West Africa 


The question of the former Ger- 
man colony of South-West Africa, 
which was placed under the mandate 
of the Union of South Africa in 
1919, was submitted to the Assem- 
bly in the Trusteeship Council's re- 
port. After receiving a communica- 
tion from the Government of the 
Union of South Africa announcing 
its intention to establish a closer as- 
sociation between the Union and the 
former mandated Territory and to 
discontinue sending reports on its ad- 
ministration of the Territory to the 
Assembly, the Council informed the 
Assembly that the Union Govern- 
ment’s refusal to submit further re- 
ports on South-West Africa preclud- 
ed the Council from exercising fur- 
ther its supervisory functions in that 
respect. 

In the Fourth Committee the rep- 
resentative of the Union Govern- 
ment, explaining the conditions in 
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which his Government had decided 
to discontinue sending information 
on South-West Africa, stated that 
while his Government had _trans- 
mitted information in the past, it 
was not bound to do so and could 
not tolerate claims that the Assem- 
bly, or the Trusteeship Council had 
jurisdiction over the Territory similar 
to that exercised over the Trust Ter- 
ritories. 

In reply to this assertion it was 
argued that the Union Government 
had ignored successive resolutions by 
which the General Assembly had in- 
vited it to place South-West Africa 
under Trusteeship, that it had uni- 
laterally terminated the mandate, that 
it had proceeded unilaterally to in- 
corporate South-West Africa in the 
territory of the Union, and further- 
more that, contrary to its earlier 
promises, it had discontinued furnish- 
ing information to the Trusteeship 
Council and had thus violated Ar- 
ticles 73e and 80 of the Charter. 

The Committee decided, in spite 
of the opposition of the South Afri- 
can representative to grant a hearing 
to the Reverend Michael Scott as 
representative of certain groups of 
the indigenous population of South- 
West Africa. Acting on instructions 
from his Government, the South Aft- 
rican representative was absent from 
the Committee’s hearing. 

In a long statement, the Reverend 
Michael Scott affirmed that the adop- 
tion by the Union Government of a 
law aimed at the absorption or an- 
nexation of South-West Africa into 
the Union constituted a threat to the 
future of the indigenous peoples he 
represented. Speaking on their be- 
half, he asked that South-West Africa 
be placed under United Nations 
Trusteeship and that, before any final 
decision was taken, representatives 
of the indigenous population be al- 
lowed to express their views on the 
present position there. 

The Committee finally adopted 
two resolutions which were endorsed 
by the General Assembly. In the 
first resolution the Assembly, by 33 
votes to 9, with 10 abstentions, ex- 
pressed regret that the Union Gov- 
ernment had repudiated its previous 
offer to submit reports on _ its 
administration of South-West: Africa; 
it reiterated the terms of its resolu- 





tion of 1946, 1947 and 1948, and 
expressed regret that the Union Gov- 
ernment has decided not to take them 


into account. Lastly, it invited the 
Union Government to resume the 
submission of reports on South-West 
Africa and to comply with the deci- 
sions of the Assembly contained in 
its former resolutions. 

In its second resolution the Assem- 
bly by 40 votes to 7, with 4 absten- 
tions, decided to ask the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for an advis- 
ory opinion on the international stat- 
us of South-West Africa. Specifically, 
the international Assembly asked the 
Court the following questions: 

“(a) Does the Union of South 
Africa continue to have international 
obligations under the mandate for 
South-West Africa, and if so, what 
are those obligations? 

“(b) Are the provisions of Chap- 
ter XII of the Charter applicable, 
and, if so, in what manner, to the 
Territory of South-West Africa? 

“(c) Has the Union of South Af- 
rica the competence to modify the 
international status of the Territory 
of South-West Africa, or, in the 
event of a negative reply, where does 
competence rest to determine and 
modify the international status of the 
Territory?” 


Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


The information supplied by the 
Administering Members, and the sub- 
stance and wording of the drafts sub- 
mitted by the Special Committee to 
the Assembly and of those moved 
later, gave rise to prolonged discus- 
sion in the Fourth Committee. 

When the information transmitted 
was under discussion, criticisms were 
levelled both at its extent and value, 
and at the situation it revealed in re- 
gard to political progress, public 
health, social legislation, education 
and other matters in the Non-Selt- 
Governing Territories. 

As a result of the debate ten draft 
resolutions were submitted to the 
General Assembly, of which six, put 
forward by the Special Committee 
itself, were amended and four were 
drafted in the course of the discus- 
sion. 

Two of these ten resolutions deal 
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with the voluntary transmission of 
certain information and the publica- 
tion of information respectively, 
three with questions relating to edu- 
cation, one with international collab- 
oration, and four with the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee and the 
definition of certain of its tasks. 

1. Publication of information, and 
voluntary transmission of certain in- 
formation. 

The first of these resolutions in- 
vites the Secretary-General to pub- 
lish data on special aspects of the 
progress achieved in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories as contained in the 
information transmitted and in the 
supplemental information. The sec- 
ond recommends that when _ the 
Standard Form for the guidance of 
Members is revised general informa- 
tion on geography, history, people 
and human rights should be made 
obligatory, and invites those Admin- 
istering which have not transmitted 
political information to do so. 


2. Educational questions. 

The three resolutions adopted rec- 
ommend that the Administering 
Members: (a) ensure equal treat- 
ment in matters related to education 
between the inhabitants, whether 
they be indigenous or not: (b) pro- 
mote the use of indigenous langu- 
ages, UNESCO being invited to un- 
dertake an over-all study of the 
question; (c) ‘to co-operate with 
UNESCO in the eradication of illit- 
eracy. 

3. International collaboration. 

The resolution adopted in this re- 
gard requests the Administering 
Members “to co-operate when and 
where appropriate with specialized 
international bodies with a view to 
examining the possibility of provid- 
ing adequate training facilities for 
these inhabitants in the fields of 
economic development, agriculture, 
education, labor, public health and 
social welfare.” It also requests the 
appropriate international bodies to 
take full account of conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
work undertaken by them in the 
above-mentioned fields. 

4 The fourth group of resolutions 
related to the Special Committee, its 
esta/ lishment for three years and its 
functions. 
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The resolution on the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee for a 
three-year period was adopted by a 
vote of 44 for, 5 against, with 4 ab- 
stentions. It invites that Committee 
to examine “the summaries and ana- 
lyses of information transmitted un- 
der Article 73e of the Charter on 
the economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, including any papers pre- 
pared by the specialized agencies and 
any reports or information on meas- 
ures taken in pursuance of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly concerning economic, social, 
and educational conditions in the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories.” It 
also states that the General Assem- 
bly will take up the future and terms 
of reference of the Special Commit- 
tee in 1952. 


One Field Each Year 

A second resolution expresses the 
view that the value of the Commit- 
tee’s work would be enhanced if, 
without prejudice to the annual con- 
sideration of all the functional fields 
enumerated in Article 73e of the 
Charter, special attention was given 
to one field each year. It accord- 
ingly invites the Special Committee 
at its 1950 session “to give special 
attention to the problems of educa- 
tion in the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories, with particular attention to 
development of training in the eco- 
nomic and social fields.” 

A third resolution invites the Spe- 
cial Committee “to examine the fac- 
tors which should be taken into ac- 
count in deciding whether any terri- 
tory is or is not a territory whose 
people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government.” The 
same resolution states that the Gen- 
eral Assembly “considers that it is 
within its responsibility to express 
its opinion on the principles which 
have guided or which may in future 
guide the Members concerned in 
enumerating the territories for which 
the obligation exists to transmit in- 
formation under Article 73e of the 
Charter. 

_ This last resolution was adopted 
by 30 votes to 12, with 10 absten- 
tions. 

The representatives of Belgium, 
France and the United Kingdom 


strongly opposed the establishment 
for a three-year period of the Special 
Committee, the transmission of in- 
formation of a political nature, and 
the competence of the General As- 
sembly to express its opinion on the 
definition of Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. They claimed that the 
sole obligation which the Adminis- 
tering Members had assumed under 
the Charter was that of transmitting 
to the Secretary-General information 
of a technical nature, solely for in- 
formation purposes. They also con- 
tended that the powers granted to the 
Special Committee led to the estab- 
lishment of a new right contrary to 
the Charter. 


Special Committee Members 


On December 5, during its last 
meeting, the Fourth Committee 
elected the non-administering Mem- 
bers of the Special Committee. 

The Assembly resolution relative 
to the establishment of the Special 
Committee stipulates that it “should 
be composed of those members of 
United Nations transmitting informa- 
tion in accordance with Article 73e 
of the Charter and of an equal num- 
ber of non-administering Members 
elected by the Fourth Committee on 
behalf of the General Assembly, on 
as wide a geographical basis as pos- 
sible. The non-administering Mem- 
bers of the Special Committee shall 
be elected for a term of three years. 
At the first election, however two 
members shall be elected for a term 
of two years and two for a term 
of one year only. In implementa- 
tion of this resolution the Commit- 
tee elected Egypt, India, Brazil, and 
the U.S.S.R. as members of the Spe- 
cial Committee for a term of three 
years; Mexico and the Philippines 
for two years; Venezuela and 
Sweden for one year. 

Before the vote, Belgium, France, 
and the United Kingdom stated that 
they would abstain from voting. 

The members of the Special Com- 
mittee representing those states trans- 
mitting information on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories are: Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, New 
Zealand, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 
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Specialized Agencies 


Deciding unanimously not to take 
any measures at this session for re- 
vision of the agreements with the 
specialized agencies, the Assembly 
requested the Economic and Social 
Council to submit a report on this 
subject to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

On the initiative of Brazil, how- 
ever, it turned its attention to the 
multiplicity of the projects under- 
taken by the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, the excessive 
number of sessions and meetings, 
and the frequent creation of sub- 
sidiary organs. It stressed the dis- 
advantages to Member governments 
of this situation which places a 
severe burden on their technical, per- 
sonnel and financial resources. It 
noted that the co-ordination of the 
increasing activities already con- 
stituted a very complex problem, 


~~ 


which would be further aggravated 
by a too rapid growth of those activi- 
ties. 

Therefore, in a resolution also 
unanimously adopted, it urged Mem- 
ber states to refrain from initiating 
new projects other than those which 
are urgently required and which can 
be effectively carried out. Further, 
it drew the attention of the com- 
petent organs of the United Nations 
and of the specialized agencies to the 
recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council with special at- 
tention to a greater concentration of 
effort and available resources. 

It also requested: (i) the Secre- 
tary-General to supplement the cata- 
logue of economic and social projects 
with such information on costs and 
duration of projects described therein 
as many be available; (ii) the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council to review 


Administrative and 


Budgetary Questions 


The Assembly approved the United 
Nations budget for 1950; adopted 
the recommendations on allocation 
of United Nations expenditure sub- 
mitted to it by the Committee on 
contributions; made fresh partial ad- 
ministrative and budgetary provisions 
for a number of its subsidiary organs; 
noted the progress of the work on 
the United Nations buildings in New 
York; and decided to establish a 
Postal Administration and a United 
Nations Administrative Tribunal. It 
also decided to establish a- United 
Nations Information Center for West 
Africa in Monrovia, capital of Li- 
beria. 
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The budget estimates approved by 
the Assembly for the financial year 
1950 amounted to $49,641,773, in- 
cluding $8,000,000 for the interna- 
tional regime of Jerusalem. Méiscel- 
laneous income was estimated at 
$5,091,740. 

Contributions required to finance 
the 1950 budget will be reduced by 
a sum of $2,351,365 consisting of 
surpluses in 1948 and miscellaneous 
income, savings effected in the liqui- 
dation of prior year’s obligations, 
and adjustment in appropriations and 
estimated income for 1949. 

Under Article 17 of the Charter 
“the expenses of the Organization 


the catalogue in terms of categories 
of priorities and to report thereon 
to the fifth regular session. 

In addition, when reviewing the 
budgets of the various specialized 
agencies, it decided by unanimous 
vote to request those agencies and 
the United Nations to give continu- 
ing attention to a reduction in the 
total number of meetings and to 
strive towards a balanced over-all 
meeting calendar to facilitate pro- 
gram and budgetary co-ordination. 

It also drew the attention of Mem- 
ber states of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to the neces- 
sity for prompt payment of con- 
tributions to assure the adequate 
financing of budgets approved. 

By a vote of 38 for, 2 against, 
with 7 abstentions, it authorized the 
Committee on Contributions of the 
United Nations to recommend or ad- 
vise on the scale of contributions for 
a specialized agency, if requested. 

Lastly, by vote of 42 for, 1 
against, with 5 abstentions, it re- 
quested the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and the heads of the 
specialized agencies, to continue 
further their studies of the organiza- 
tion of administrative and financial 
services and the standards of con- 
ference services. 


shall be borne by the Members as 
apportioned by the General As- 
sembly.” 


Assessment Scale 


The Committee on Contributions, 
a subsidiary organ of the Assembly, 
is responsible for fixing the scale of 
assessments. At its 1948 session, the 
Assembly had requested the Com- 
mittee to re-examine the existing 
scale. Accordingly, the Committee 
proceeded to undertake a thorough 
study of the assessments of the na- 
tional revenues of Member states; 
it concluded that although there had 
been a certain economic improve- 
ment in various countries, it was 
difficult to propose any appreciable 
changes in the present scale of assess- 
ments. As the world economic and 
financial situation could not be con- 
sidered as having returned to normal, 
the Committee thought the time had 
not arrived to fix a scale for a three- 
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year period, as contemplated in Rule 
149 of the General Assembly’s Rules 
of Procedure. 

The only adjustments proposed by 
the Committee on Contributions con- 
cerned the assessments for the United 
States and Sweden, which were re- 
duced by 0.10 and 0.02 per cent 
respectively. In addition the Com- 
mittee fixed the contribution of Is- 
rael, the only new Member -admitted 
during 1949, at 0.12 per cent for 
1950. 

In the Committee’s view, the re- 
duction proposed in the contribution 
from the United States represented a 
first step in implementing the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s 1948 resolution, in- 
structing the Committee to recom- 
mend measures “to remove existing 
maladjustments in the present scale.” 
The 1948 Assembly had laid down 
as a principle “that in normal times 
no one Member state should con- 
tribute more than one-third of the 
ordinary expenses of the United 
Nations for any one year.” The 
Assembly again instructed the Com- 
mittee on Contributions to review 
the scale of assessments in 1950. 


Non-Member States’ 


Expenses 

The Assembly requested the Secre- 
tary-General to undertake a thorough 
study of the question of participation 
in the expenses of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board by states 
which, although not members of the 
United Nations, were signatories of 
the Convention of February 19, 
1925, relating to narcotic drugs. The 
Secretary-General is to submit the 
results of this study, together with 
appropriate recommendations, for 
the consideration of the General As- 
sembly at its next regular session. 


Vacancies on 
Subsidiary Bodies 


The Assembly filled vacancies on 
some of its subsidiary bodies, as 
follows: 

Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions 

The term of office of the following 
three retiring members was extended: 

William O. Hall (United States) 

Olyntho P. Machado (Brazil) 
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Sir William Matthews (United 


Kingdom) 


Committee on Contributions 
The following were appointed 
members: 
Kan Lee (China) 
Frank Pace (United States) 
Mitchell William Sharp (Canada) 


Board of Auditors 
The term of office of the Auditor- 
General of Canada was extended. 


United Nations Staff Pensions Com- 
mittee 
The following were appointed: 
R. T. Cristobal (Philippines) 
E. de Holte-Castello (Colombia) 
Nickolai Ivanovich Klimov 
(U.S.S.R.) 
Mrs. Carol C. 
States) 
Dr. A. Nass (Venezuela) 
P. Ordonneau (France) 


Laise (United 


Permanent Headquarters 


The Assembly considered a report 
from the Secretary-General on the 
financing, plans, and progress of 
work on the Permanent Headquarters 
of the United Nations in New York. 

During the discussion, a number 
of representatives expressed the hope 
that it would be possible to place 
certain contracts in connection and 
equipment of the Headquarters in 
soft-currency countries in order that 
the $65,000,000 provided for this 
purpose might be used to the best 
possible advantage. The opinion was 
expressed that the Secretary-General 
should take the initiative of advertis- 
ing for bids on equipment for the 
new Headquarters in the newspapers 
of Member countries, in the same 
manner as was adopted at the time 
of the construction of the Palais des 
Nations at Geneva. 


Postal Administration 


Last year the Assembly approved, 
in principle, the idea of establishing 
a United Nations Postal Administra- 
tion. During this session, it requested 
the Secretary-General to continue the 
preparation of the necessary arrange- 
ments—i.e., not only to consult ex- 
perts, but also to proceed with the 
essential preparatory work incidental 
to the organization of a postal serv- 
ice, and enter into negotiations with 


the appropriate United States au- 
thorities. 

The operation of a United Nations 
Postal Administration would in prac- 
tice need a special working arrange- 
ment with the Universal Postal Union 
and the postal authorities of the 
United States. The Universal Postal 
Union has intimated that the United 
Nations could, without being a mem- 
ber of the Union, constitute a sep- 
arate postal administration belonging 
to it and represented for postal pur- 
poses by the United States. 


Administrative Tribunal 


The Assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal and drew up its 
statute. It took this decision and 
drew up the text on the basis of a 
report and a draft statute prepared 
by the Secretary-General. Various 
amendments to this draft were sub- 
mitted. 

In its final form the statute pro- 
vides that the Tribunal is competent 
to hear and pass judgment upon ap- 
plications alleging non-observance of 
contracts of eniployment of staff 
members of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations or of the terms of 
appointment of such staff members. 
The Tribunal will be open to any 
staff member of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations. 

It will be composed of five mem- 
bers of different nationalities, ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly for 
a term of three years, which may be 
extended. The Tribunal will take all 
decisions by a majority vote; its 
judgments shall state the reasons on 
which they are based, and will be 
final and without appeal. The statute 
specifies the conditions under which 
applications may be admitted. 


Staff Salary System 


The Assembly took cognizance of 
the report of a Committee of Experts 
on the salary, allowance, and leave 
system of the staff of the Secretariat, 
and of a memorandum by the Secre- 
tary-General on that report. 

The report of the Committee of 
Experts had been drawn up in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the 
Assembly (third session) requesting 
the Secretary-General to arrange for 
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a comprehensive review of the salary 
and allowance system and for that 
purpose to utilize the services of a 
working party of independent experts 
in collaboration with the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 

The report of the Committee of 
Experts dealt with the general or- 
ganization and classification of the 
staff, the salaries of both interna- 
tional and locally recruited staff, 
allowances and grants, the leave sys- 
tem, etc. 

In his memorandum, the Secre- 
tary-General expressed the opinion 
that the adoption of the essential 
features of the experts’ plan would 
achieve notable improvement in ad- 
ministration and would be of sub- 
stantial, long-term benefit to the staff. 
He said he was prepared to put into 
effect the essential features of the 
plan, without delay, provided the 
Assembly took the necessary com- 
plementary action. He expressed the 
opinion that items requiring approval 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL 
(Cont. from page 18) 


Nine rules for the calling of inter- 
national conferences, drawn up by 
the Sixth Committee on the basis of 
a preliminary draft prepared by the 
Secretary-General in consultation 
with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, were adopted by the Assembly 
by a vote of 39 for, none against, 
with 6 abstentions. 

Those rules are intended to give 
effect to Article 62, paragraph 4, of 
the Charter, under which the Council 
“may call, in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the United Na- 
tions, international conferences on 
matters falling within its compet- 
ence.” 

The rules apply only to the call- 
ing of international conferences of 
states. This does not mean that the 
Council will be unable to call con- 
ferences of non-governmental organi- 
zations or conferences of experts. 
By a vote of 40 for, 3 against, with 
2 abstentions, the Assembly re- 
quested the Secretary-General, after 
consulting with Economic and Social 
Council, to prepare draft rules for 
the calling of non-governmental con- 
ferences. 
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by the General Assembly should be 
acted on at the present session. 
However, the Fifth Committee, to 
which the report of the Committee 
of Experts and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s memorandum had been sub- 
mitted, was of the opinion that it did 
not have sufficient time to study 
them thoroughly. It therefore pro- 
posed to the Assembly, which agreed, 
that a decision should be deferred 
until the next session. The Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions was requested 
in the meantime to study the report 
of the Committee of Experts and the 
recommendations of the Secretary- 
General in order to submit recom- 
mendations to the next session. 
The Assembly specified that the 
postponement of a decision in this 
matter did not decrease the right of 
the Secretary-General to proceed 
with administrative modifications 
within the framework of existing 
rules and within the limit of the pow- 
ers conferred on him by the Charter. 


ASSEMBLY PERSONALITY 


William N. Witherspoon who sponsored a 
resolution in the Fifth Committee whereby 
the General Assembly approved the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations Information 
Center in Liberia, West Africa. To be opened 
during 1950, this will be the first United 
Nations center to be set up in this part of 
the world. A counselor-at-law, Mr. Wither- 
spoon is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Liberia and a 
member of the Liberian delegation to the 
United Nations. 


Executive Secretary of 
Technical Assistance Board 


A further step was taken on 
December 16 to put into action 
the expanded technical assist- 
ance program of the United Na- 
tions and various — specialized 
agencies which was worked out 
by the Economic and_ Social 
Council and then unanimously 
approved by the General Assem- 
bly at its fourth session. On 
that day, the Secretary-General 
announced that, after consulting 
with the specialized agencies 
participating in the program, he 
had appointed Manuel Perez- 
Guerrero as Executive Secretary 
of the Technical Assistance Board 
(TAB) which will administer and 
co-ordinate the work to be done. 
It is to be composed of the Execu- 
tive Heads (or their representa- 
tives) of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies participat- 
ing in the technical assistance 
program. 

Mr. Perez-Guerrero has long 
been associated with the work of 
the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. He attended the 
San Francisco Conference as a 
member of the Venezuelan Dele- 
gation and took part in the con- 
ferences at which the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the International 
Monetary Fund, and the World 
Health Organization were set up. 
He had previously been a member 
of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 


Mr. Perez-Guerrero was ap- 
pointed Director of the Division 
of Co-ordination and Liaison of 
the United Nations Secretariat in 
May 1946. After a leave of ab- 
sence in 1947-48, when he served 
as Minister of Finance of Vene- 
zuela, he returned to the Secre- 
tariat to function as Advisor on 
Co-ordination in the Executive 
Office of the Secretary-General. 
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This section, published monthly in the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of United 
Nations interest. As one of the activities of the United 
Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films and 
other visual media in promoting international co-opera- 


University Survey 


Jack Arno Peterson, recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Director of the 
Nebraska Program of Educational 
Enrichment Through the Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures, has written a thesis on 
the findings of his survey on the use 
of United Nations motion pictures in 
secondary schools as one technique 
of education for world citizenship. 
The following are some of the con- 
clusions and recommendations ar- 
rived at by Mr. Peterson in the light 
of his study which was carried out 
as part of the above program: 

The selected motion pictures 
which were shown in a convocation 
setting brought about many desirable 
changes in the beliefs which the stu- 
dents in the experimental secondary 
schools entertained toward the 
United Nations, its purposes, accom- 
plishments, potentialities, and prob- 
lems. 

The pictures encouraged many of 
the students in the experimental sec- 
ondary schools to develop an in- 
creased interest in the United Na- 
tions, a deeper appreciation of its 
importance, and a pronounced feel- 
ing of optimism relative to its future 
as an effective guardian of world 
peace and security. The films also 
encouraged the students to express 
a feeling of personal responsibility 
for the success of the United Nations 
and definitely impressed many of 
them with the need for a school and 
community program of education 
about the United Nations. 

In general the students in the ex- 
perimental schools were enthusiastic 
about the plan of using selected mo- 
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tion pictures in this type of setting 
to teach about the United Nations. 

The organized secondary school 
convocation programs provided an 
effective spring-board for bringing 
about international understanding 
and stimulating an awareness of so- 
cial issues. Secondary school ad- 
ministrators, it was recommended, 
should encourage the _ increased 
utilization of carefuly selected educa- 
tional motion pictures in developing 
world-minded citizens in their 
schools and communities. 

An organized program of educa- 
tion about the United Nations, fur- 
ther, should be made an_ integral 
part of the curricula of all secondary 
schools. 

In addition, school administrators 
and their staffs, were recommended 
to assume the responsibility for ex- 
panding the in-school program of 
education about the United Nations 
to the point where it reaches the 
entire community. 

Another proposal was that the 
United Nations Films and Visual In- 
formation Division and/or com- 
mercial film producers produce ad- 
ditional motion pictures to interpret 
and explain the United Nations and 
its activities present, past, and future. 


New Film Strips 


A new film strip has been released 
and two more are nearing comple- 
tion by the Films and Visual Infor- 
mation Division of the Department 
of Public Information. 


The completed film strip, entitled 
“The United Nations Reports,” re- 


tion and understanding. 
representatives of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimulation, pro- 
duction, and distribution of films and visual material and 
to establish joint services in this field for its members. 


The Film Board, composed of 


views the activities of the United 
Nations since its inception. It was 
completed in October in time to be 
used in connection with United Na- 
tions Day. 

The two which are in the final 
stages of production were due for 
release before the end of 1949. 

One of these, entitled “A Sacred 
Trust,” illustrates the aims of the 
Trusteeship System and the functions 
of the Trusteeship Council. 

The second, called “A Garden We 
Planted Together,” is intended for 
children between the ages of eight 
and twelve. 

“A Sacred Trust” pictures the life 
of the inhabitants in the Trust Ter- 
ritories and projects the fundamental 
aims of the Charter to promote the 
social, educational, economic and 
political advancement of the people. 
It will describe how the Trusteeship 
Council works and set forth the 
basic points of view expressed within 
the Council. 

“A Garden We Planted Together” 
is designed to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the aims of the United Na- 
tion in terms easily understood by 
young people. The film strip tells 
a story of how children of many 
countries joined together to plant a 
garden and relate this story to the 
United Nations where men and 
women joined together to help 
“make everything nicer for all the 
mothers and fathers and boys and 
girls all over the world.” 


Film strips are available to 
schools, organizations and groups 
upon request from the Films and 
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CHILDREN OF DARKNESS. Scenes from film on modern methods for prevention of juvenile 
delinquency produced in Mexico for the United Nations. Here the home of a young prostitute 
is investigated. The object is to find the causes for the girl’s delinquency and to try to rectify 


them. 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS. In this scene (above) a young boy’s friends taunt him because his 
father has been put in prison. Unable to stand it any longer, he flees his native village and 
joins a ‘‘pandilla’” (boys’ gang) in the big city. As a delinquent, the boy is eventually picked 
up (photo below) and questioned by a police doctor, left. Right, is a United Nations expert 


witnessing the proceedings. 


Visual Information Division of the 
Department of Public Information. 


Visual Information Program 


Ten photographic panels are now 
available in English each bearing the 
slogan “The Answer to World Prob- 
lems—A Strong United Nations.” 
Each poster carries an explanatory 
text and measures 20” X 30”. A 
large number have also been pro- 
duced without any wording to enable 
United Nations Information Centres 
and voluntary organizations to incor- 
porate the language of their choice. 

These photo-posters are available 
on request to schools and civic 
groups from the Department of Pub- 
lic Information. 

Scheduled for production before 
the end of the year are four photo- 
spreads printed off-set in three 
colors. Based on the film strip pro- 
duced by the Department of Public 
Information to analyze.the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, these 
may be displayed with the document 
as a complete exhibit. A reference 
key in Photo-Spread No. 1 will 
facilitate relating each illustration in 
the series to its corresponding article 
or clause in the document. These 
will be available in English, French 
and Spanish. 


Film on Juvenile Delinquency 


A film dramatization of old and 
new methods in treating juvenile ot- 
fenders and in prevention of juvenile 
delinquency has been made under 
the title “Children of Darkness.” 
This is a film produced for the De- 
partment of Social Affairs under the 
supervision of the Department of 
Public Information by the Mexican 
film producers E.M.A. in Mexico 
City. 

The script was written by Joseph 
Moncure March, based on factual 
documents contained in the files 
of the Department of Social Af- 
fairs and the Prevencion Social of 
Mexico. “Children of Darkness”’ is 
mainly a dialogue sound film, with 
professional actors re-enacting scenes 
from real life. The film was pro- 
duced especialy for the Latin Ameri- 
can continent under the direction of 
Rafael Portas and will be ready for 
release about the first of the year. 
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United Nations Digest 


dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


General Assembly 


269TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 6 


Question of South-West Africa, report 
of Fourth Cttee (A/1190, 1187): dis- 
cussion begun—statements by reps. of 
South Africa, Denmark. Brazil, Greece, 
India, Liberia, Belgium, Guatemala, 
U.S., U.K. and Thailand; draft resol. 1 
contained in report as whole as orally 
amended by India adopted by roll-call 
vote of 33-9, with 10 absts.: draft resol. 
Il as whole as amended (A/1180) 
adopted by vote of 40-7, with 4 absts. 


270TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 6 


Report of International Law Commis- 
sion, report of Sixth Cttee (A, 1196, 
1213): discussion opened—statements 
by reps. of Chile, Lebanon, China, Cuba. 
U.K., Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Peru, Den- 
mark, India, Poland and Colombia; de- 
cisions to: (1) adopt draft resol. 1 rec- 
ommended in report by vote of 42-0, 
with 5 absts.; (2) adopt draft resol. Il 
by vote of 32-8, with & absts.; (3) reject 
Cuban amendment (A, 1213) to opera- 
tive paragraph 2 of draft resol. Il by 
vote of 11-22, with 15 absts.; (4) adopt 
oral Danish amendment for deletion of 
words “at its mext regular session” at 
end of operative paragraph 5 by vote 
of 19-15, with 14 absts. (5) adopt 
amended draft resol. III by vote of 
34-0, with 12 absts. 


271sT PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 7 


Question of Indonesia, report of ad hoc 
Political Cttee (A/1208, 1209): debate 
opened—statements by reps. of India, 
Ukrainian §S.S.R., Netherlands, Pakis- 


tan, U.S. and Poland; Ukrainian S.S.R. 


draft resol. (A/1209) introduced. 


272ND PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 7 


Question of Indonesia: discussion con- 
cluded with statements by reps. of Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Belgium: 
decisions: (1) to adopt draft resol. 
(A/1208) recommended by ad hoc Po- 
litical Cttee, by vote of 44-5, with 2 
absts; (2) not to vote on draft resol. 
(A/1209) submitted by Ukrainian 
S.S.R., by vote of 5-33 with 12 absts. 


Report of ECOSOC reports of Second, 
Third, Joint Second and Third and Fifth 
Cttes (A/ 1083, 1069, 1107, 1193): con- 
sideration begun—statements by reps. of 
Chile; Chilean draft resol. taking note 
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of report adopted unanimously. 


Threats to China: statements by reps. 
of U.S.S.R. and Poland that their dele- 
gations would not participate in discus- 
sion; discussion opened—statements by 
reps. of China, Ecuador, U.S. and Pak- 
istan; amendment (A 1221) to draft 
resol. Il recommended by First Cttee, 
submitted jointly by Cuba, Ecuador and 
Peru. 


273RD PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 8& 


Threats to China: draft resol. 1 as whole 
as recommended by First Cttee (A - 
1215) adopted by vote of 45-5 with no 
absts; draft resol. Il recommended by 
First Cttee (A/1215) as whole as 
amended (A 1221) adopted by vote of 
32-5 with 17 absts. 


Palestine, assistance to Palestine refu- 
gees, Part Il of report of ad hoc Politi- 
cal Cttee and report of Fifth Committee 
(A, 1222, 1223): draft resol. Il recom- 
mended by ad hoc Political Cttee 
adopted by vote of 47-0, with 6 absts. 


274TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 9 


Second report of Credentials Cttee: ap- 
proved without objection. 


Reports of Fifth Committee (A, 1228, 
1229, 1230): adopted unanimously. 


Constitution of Special Cttee on Infor- 
mation transmitted under Article 73 e 
of Charter, report of Fourth Cttee 
(A 1214): presented for information 
of G.A. 


Palestine: (A) Proposals for permanent 
international regime for Jerusalem area. 
(6) Protection of Holy Places, report 
of ad hoc Political Cttee and report of 
Fifth Cttee (A/1222 and Add. 1, 1234, 
1227, 1238 Rev. 1): statements made 
by reps. of El Salvador, U.K., Cuba, 
Sweden, Netherlands, Canada, Brazil, 
U.S., Greece, Guatemala, Egypt, Peru, 
Haiti, South Africa, Norway, Australia, 
Denmark and Pakistan; draft resol. 
(A/1227) presented jointly by Nether- 
lands and Sweden and U.S.S.R.; amend- 
ment (A/1238/Rev. 1) to draft resol. 
I recommended by ad hoc Political 
Cttee introduced. 


275TH PLENARY MEETING—DEC. 9 


Palestine: discussion concluded with 
statements by reps. of Iraq, Chile, 
U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Uruguay, Syria, 
Argentina, Lebanon, Israel, Iceland and 


December 6 - December 19 


New Zealand: decision: (1) to reject 
French motion for adjournment of 
meeting, by roll-call vote of 14-34, 
with 11 absts;; (2) to reject Uruguayan 
draft resol. (A/1241) by roll-call vote 
of 20-34, with 5 absts; (3) to adopt 
Draft resol. I (A ‘1222) recommended 
by ad hoc Political Cttee as whole, by 
vote of 38-14, with 7 absts., after rejec- 
tion of U.S.S.R. amendments. 


276TH PLENARY MEETING—DeEc. 10 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1950, report of the Fifth Cttee (A/- 
1232, 1233): statement by Chairman 
of Fifth Cttee (A 1240) indicating 
modifications in draft appropriation 
resol. consequent upon adoption by 
G.A. of resol. on international regime 
for Jerusalem and protection of Holy 
Places; debate opened with statements 
by reps. of France, Brazil, Philippines, 
Argentina, New Zealand, Lebanon, Po- 
land, Mexico and U.S.S.R.; draft resol. 
(A, 1232) recommended in report 
adopted by series of votes. 


Appointment’ of Commissioner in 
Libya, report of Cttee established by 
G.A. on 21 November 1949, to nomin- 
ate candidate (A/1235): nomination of 
Adrian Pelt contained in report ap- 
proved by majority vote of 28; state- 
ment made by President on work of 
Conciliation Cttee on Balkans; fourth 
session concluded with addresses by 
reps. of U.S., Secty-Gen., reps. of 
U.S.S.R., U.K. and Ecuador, and Presi- 
dent. 


First Committee 


343RD MEETING—DEC. 6 


Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of China and to 
peace of Far East, resulting from So- 
viet violations of Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of 14 August 
1945, and from Soviet violations of 
Charter of U. N.; discussion continued. 


344TH MEETING—DEC. 6 


Threats to China: consideration con- 
cluded; decisions: (1) to adopt Chilean 
proposal that vote be taken first on joint 
draft resol. (A/C.1/553) of Cuba, 
Ecuador and Peru, by vote of 32-0 with 
24 absts.; (2) to adopt joint draft 
resol. of Cuba, Ecuador and Peru as 
whole as amended, by roll-call vote of 
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23-19 with 14 absts. (3) to adopt Joint 
draft resol. (A C.1 552) of Australia, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines and U.S., 
by roll-call vote of 47-5 with 5 absts. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


S8TH-60TH MEETINGS—DEC. 6 AND 7 


Palestine: discussion on report of Sub- 
Cttee | (A/AC.31 11) continued. 


61st MEETING—DEC. 


Palestine: discussion concluded; draft 
resol. recommended by Sub-Cttee I 
(A AC.3/11) as whole adopted by 
roll-call vote of 35-13, with 11 absts.; 
work completed. 


Fifth Committee 


234TH MEETING—DEC. 7 


Establishment of Administrative Tribu- 
nal, appointment of members, (A C.- 
5/362; A C.5,L.45): following appoint- 
ments recommended to G.A. for term 
of three years: Maharaja Jam_ Shri 
Digvijayasinhji Sahib (/NDIA); Omar 
Loutfi (EGypH); and Madame Paul 
Bastid (FRANCE); for term of two 
years: Emilio N. Oribe (URUGUAY); 
and Rowland Andrews Egger (U.S.); 
for term of one year: Sydney Caine 
(U.K. ); and Vladimir Outrara 
(CZECHOSLOVAKIA ). 


Assistance to Palestine Refugees (A - 
C.5/365, 366: A/1210): report of 
Secty-Gen. as approved by Advisory 
Cttee adopted unanimously. 


Reports of Advisory Cttee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions: draft 
resol. (A/C.5S/L. 44) submitted by 
India as whole adopted by vote of 41-1 
with | abst. 


Budget estimates for financial year 
1950, Palestine (A/C.5/367): decision 
to refer estimates to Advisory Cttee for 
recommendation. 


235TH MEETING—DEC. 8 

Palestine, report of Advisory Cttee (A, - 
1226; A/C.5/367; A/C.5;L.47): Ad- 
visory Cttee’s estimates for interna- 
tional regime for Jerusalem area ap- 
proved by roll-call vote of 25-4 with 
15 absts., after rejection of various 
amend nents: estimates for U.N. Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine ap- 
proved by vote of 31-6 with S absts.; 
estimate for section 6 approved by 
vote of 33-6 with 3 absts.; budget esti- 
mates for year 1950 in amount of 
$41,641,773, excluding amount for 
Jerusalem, approved by vote of 36-0 
with 6 absts. 
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Budget estimates for 1950; draft report 
of Fifth Committee (A/C.5 L.46): 
French proposal as whole as amended 
by Canada adopted by vote of 28-9 
with 1 abst., after rejection of Libinan 
amendments; draft report on budget es- 
timates for 1950 as amended adopted 
by vote of 29-0 with 6 absts.; work 
completed for fourth session. 


Security Council 


455TH MEETING—DECc. 12 


Report on Round Table Conference at 
The Hague (S/1417, add. 1): discus- 
sion begun: Canadian (S 1431) and 
Ukrainian S.S.R. (8/1433) draft resols. 
introduced. 


456TH MEETING—DECc. 13 


Round Table Conference: Canadian 
draft resol. rejected in two parts by 
votes of 9-2, with no absts.: and 8-2, 
with 2 absts., negative vote being cast 
by Permanent Member (U.S.S.R.): 
Ukrainian S.S.R. draft resol. rejected 
by vote of 2-9, with no absts. 


457TH MEETING—DECc. 17 


Third Interim Report of Commission 
for India and Pakistan (S 1430, Add. 
1-3): reps. of India and Pakistan and 
Chairman of Commission invited to 
come to table; Norwegian proposal that 
President meet informally with reps. of 
India and Pakistan to examine possi- 
bility of finding basis for agreement. 
adopted by vote of 9-0, with 2 absts. 


Economic and Social Council 


Social Commission 


FIFTH SESssioN—Dec. 5-15 


Report to ECOSOC: adopted; session 
adjourned. 


ad hoc Cttee on Implementation 
of Economic and Social Matters 


Dec. 9 


Session opened; agreement on tentative 
time-table for submission and consider- 
ation of information from Member 
govts. on implementation. 


Trusteeship Council 


Second Special Session 


Ist MEETING—DEC. 8 

Agenda (T,419): adopted; decision to 
invite Italy to participate without vote 
in discussions. 


2ND MEETING—DEC. 9 


Trusteeship Agreement for Italian So- 
maliland (T/420): agreement to invite 
Egypt, Colombia, Ethiopia and India to 
participate without vote in discussions; 
New Zealand draft resol. (T/L.1) on 
appointment of 6-Member Cttee to draft 
Trusteeship Agreement considered. 


3RD MEETING—DEC. *9 


Italian Somaliland: New Zealand draft 
resol. adopted by vote of 9-1, with 2 
absts., rejecting U.S.S.R. and Philippines 
Amendments. 


4TH MEETING—DECc. 13 


International Regime for Jerusalem 
Area (T 423): Consideration begun; 
decision to invite reps. of Argentina, 
Egypt, Syria and Lebanon to participate 
without vote in discussions; proposal 
that Council at once proceed to imple- 
ment G.A. resol. on Statute of Jeru- 
salem adopted by vote of 6-1, with 5 
absts. 


STH MEETING—DEc. 15 


International Regime: closed meeting 
held. 


6TH MEETING—DEC. 16 


International Regime: joint Franco-Bel- 
gian draft resol. (T L.3/Rev. 7) and 
relating amendment (T/L.4 and 5) con- 
sidered. 


7TH MEETING—DEc. 19 


International Regime: discussion con- 
tinued; Mexican proposal entrusting 
President with task of preparing draft 
Statute for Jerusalem adopted by vote 
of 11-0, with I abst.; U. S. amendment 
(T/L.6) to Philippines amendment in- 
troduced. 


Cttee for Italian Somaliland 


Ist MEETING—DEC. 13 


Election of Officers: Mr. Henriquez- 
Urena (DOMINICAN REPUBLIC) elected 
Chairman, and Mr. Evangelista (PHIL- 
IPPINES) Rapporteur. 

Organization of Work: Decision to re- 
sume meeting in Geneva on January 9, 
1950. 


FAO 


DEc. 6 


General Conference (at Washington): 
fifth session adjourned. 


U.N. B.—January 1, 1950 
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